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PREFACE. 

• f  

paint the portrait of one afthe most complet^neroeM thai 

id the page of history^ may be a bold^ thtnigh I hope 

^ design. The contemplation of virtue is* an improve 

pell as a delightful employment .- and hortvever inad^ 

is picture may be to represent duly its great original, 

\it is a copy of such excellence, will give ti some merit 

ts of those who love virtue even in its shade, • 

b spared no pains in consulting almost effery -writing 

vMch treats of the sister kingdoms during the period of 

otiv^. It -wotdd be tedious to sweU tMs page -with a 

\hese mUhoriltes, for they are very numerous f but aU 

•well acquainted with our old British histonansy must 

. on reading the Scottish Chie&i that in the sketch 

pstory would Tiave laid down for the biography of my 

f hero, I have not added to the outline, excepting, 

ime having made some erasure, a stride was neceasfir^ 

he space and unite the whole, tradition has been a 

fdstant to me in this respect, .^tnd for the most esset^ 

'*mation on the subject, I am indebted to the sugges- 

my invaluable friend J\fr, Thomas Campbell, who has 

mingled the poefs brightest bays witj^ the ancient lau*^ 

is ckm, 

i tracing the characters of my personages in the Scot' 

.lals, it was with infinite pleasure that I found those 

n the fathers, which have attached me to their poster Uy, 

d with this most clear proof of kindred, /, have fondly 

. cever my work ; re'Cnjoying in its visionary scenes, 

*'d to heaven ; / have dgain discoursed, and mingled 

t with friends whose nobility of spirit honored the lUus- 

Items from which they sprung : But like the blossovied 

torn untimely from its branch, they are gone / and 

• fragrance in my path no more, 

: the fashion to contemn even an honest pride in ancestry, 
^'here is the JEfi Hshman who is not proud of being the 
tfman of JVelson 9 Wheie the Bnt^sh sailor thai does 
if'st to emttlate his fame ? If this sentiment be right, res- 
'or noble progenitors cannot be wrong ; for it proceeds 
the same source : the principle of kindred, of inheritance, 
f virtue. Let the long race of Douglas, or the descer^''- 
of the Percy, say, *f the name they bear is not as a' 
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to shew them what they ought to be, and as a hurMng-gla 
kindle in their hearts the ftame of their fathers ? Happrf 
for this realm that the same destiny -which now umtet the 
conteiiding arms of these two brave families^ has also cot 
dated their rival nations into one /t and by planting the ht 
JPlantaganet and of Bruce upon the British throne, hat 
deemed the peateofthe land, and fixed it on lasting foundat 
Frdm the nature of friy story, more agents home been twi 
its conduct than I should have adopted, had it been a imoi 
mere imagination ; for taste woiUd have selected the sin 
means of accomplishing the fable ,• and even here, vfher 
principle could be foUoroed without any extravagant viol 
of the fact, it has been ' qbeyed. Very few persons wholly 
ginary have been introduced-' and wishing to keep as nea 
torical truth as was consistent with my plan, no intentionl 
Justice has been committed against the characters of the im 
uals who were the real actors with the hero of the tale* 
melancholy circumstance which first excited Jam to dra' 
avford for Scotland, though it may be thought too much Hi 
creation of modem vomance, is recorded as a truth in tl 
poem byJlfUnd Barrie, Other private events have been 
woven with the public subjects of these volumes, that the 
gt^eeable monotony of a continued series of warlike achieve 
ndgJit be avoided. Some notes are added, to point out tl 
torical incidents ; but finding that were they all marked, 
a plan wotdd swell each volume beyond its proper size : i 
word, I assure the reader that I seldom lead him to any s 
Scotland whither some written or oral tesHfnony respectir^ 
hero had not previously conducted myself. In the same 
being careftd to keep to t/te Une of chronology, I have not 
ed from it in any instance until my chief personages 
Jrflm France ; and then my history being intended to be 
the bounds of modem romance, and not to rival the fo 
Scudery, I found myself obliged to take some liberties wi 
and circumstance : for both of which offences, andpartii 
for the frumagement of my catastrophe, I hope the histori 
he be also a gentle reader, wiU find no difficulty in J 
tng me. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE war which had desolated Scotland was now at ai) 
end- Ambition seemed satiated ; and the vanquished, after 
pasang under the yoke of their enemy, concluded they might 
wear their chuns in peace. Such were the hopes of those 
Scottish noblemen who, early in the spring of 1296, signed 
the bond of submission to a ruthless conqueror ; purchasing 
life at the price of all that makes life estimable-— Liberty 
and Honour. 

Prior to this act of vassalage, Edward the First o££ngland 
had entered Scotland at the head of an immense army. He 
seized Berwick by a base stratagem ; laid the country in ash- 
es ; and on the field of l)unbar forced the King and his .no- 
bles to acknowledge him their liege Lord. 

While the courts of Edward, or of his representatives^ 
were crowded by the humbled Scots, the spirit of one brave 
man remained unsubdued. Disgusted alike at the facili^ 
with which the sovereign of a warlike nation cQuld resign his 
people and his crown into the hands of a treacherous invader, 
and at the pusillanimity of the nobles who could ratify such 
a sacrifice, William Wallace retired to the glen of Ellerslie. 
Withdrawn from the world, he hoped to avoid the sight of 
oppressions he could not redress, and the endurance of injuf 
ries beyond his power to avenge. ^ 

Checked at the opening of life in the career of glory that 
was his passion, secluded in the bloom of manhood from the 
social haunts of men, he repressed the eager aspirations of his 
mind ; and strove to acquire that resignation to inevitable 
cTils which coiild alone reconcile him to forego the promises 
oi' his youth ; and enable him to view with patience that hu- 
'Tiiliation of Scotland which blighted her honor, menaced her 
existence, and con^gned her sons t6 degradation or obscur 
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The latter was the choice of Wallace. Too noble 
his spirit to the usurper, too honest to aifect submissioi 
signed himself to the (o^ way left of maintaining th 
pendence of a true Sc^ «ind giving iip the world 
all the ambitions of youth were extinguished in his 
since nothing was preserved in his country to sancti 
fires. Scotland seemed proud of her chains. • Not t 
in such debasement seemed all that was now in his 
and within the shades df Ellerslie he found a retre 
home, whose sweets beguiled him of every care; ar 
him 86metimes fon^et the wrongs of his country in t 
quil enjoyments of wedded love.' 

During the happy months of the preceding autumn 
Scotland was yet free, and the path of honorable dis 
lay open before her young nobility, Wallace married 
Braidfoot, the beautiful heiress of Lammington. 
same age, and brought up from childhood together, : 
cad affection grew with their growth ; and sympathy 
virtues and mutual tenderness, gradually minglin] 
spirits, made them so entiVely one, that when at lh< 
twenty -two the enraptured lover was allowed by his { 
ther to pledge that faith publicly at the altar which h( 
often vowed to his Marion in secret, he clasped he: 
heart, and softly whispered — "dearer than life • par 
being now and forever ' blessed is this union that min 
soul witl» mine to all eternity '" ' 

Edward's invasion of Scotland broke in upon th< 
cent joys. Wallace threw aside the wedding garmen 
cuirass and the sword. But he was not permitted U 
ther — Scotland submitted to her enemies ; and he hs 
ternative but to bow to her oppressors, or to becom 
lie from man amid the deep glens qf his country. 

The tower of Ellerslie was hencefoilh the lonely i 
himself and his bride. The neighboring nobles avoic 
j^ecause the prmciples he declared were a tacit repi 
their proceedings ; and in the course of a short tim 
forbore to seek them, they even forgot that he was 
tence. Indeed^ all occasions of mixing with society wi 
rejected by Wallace. The hunting spear, with whic 
lighted to follow the flying roe-buck from glade h 
from mountain to mountain ; the aiTows with which 
to bring down the heavy tarmagan or the towering c 
were laid aside ; Scottish liberty was no more ; and 
Mhave blushed to have shewn hinuelf to this f] 
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d^er of his native hiUs, in communion with the spoilers of 
hia cpuntry. Had he pursued his once favourite exercises he 
most have mingled with the English now garrisoned in every 
town ; and who passed their hours of leisure in the chase. 

Being resigned to bury his youth, »nce its strength cpuld 
be no longer serviceable to his country ; books, his harp, and 
the sweet converse of his tender Marion, were the occupa- 
tions of his days. Ellerslie was his hermitage; and there 
closed from the world, with an angel his companion, he 
might have forgotten that Edward was lord in Scotland; 
bad not what was without his little paradise, made a way to 
its gates, and shewed him the slavery of the nobles, and the 
wretchedness of the people. In these cases, his generous 
hand gave succour where it could not bring redress. Those 
whom the lawless plunderer had driven from their houses, or 
stripped of their covering, found shelter, clothing and food, 
at the house of Sir William Wallace. > 

Ellerslie was the refuge of the friendless and the comfort of 
the unhappy. Wherever Lady Wallace moved, whether look- 
ing out from her window on the accidental passenger ; or 
tilling her mornings or moonlight walks through the glen 
leaning on the arm of her husband : she had the rapture of 
hearing his steps greeted and followed by the blessing of the 
p(K>r deBtitutCf and the prayers of them who were ready to per*- 
itli. It was then that this happy woman would raise her hus- 
band's hand to her lips, and in silent adoration thank God 
lor blessing ^er with a being made so truly in his own image. 

Wallace, w:ho read her heart in this action, would reply. 
— ** sweetest Marion, what merit has thy Wallace in mere 
benevolence ? contracted is now my sphere of duty, and easily 
tulfilled ; it is only to Y efriend the oppressed to tiie utmost 
of my power ! and vhile tyranny leaves me that privilege I 
shall not consider zpysetf quite a slave. Were I useless to my 
lellow-creatures I iihould be miserable ; for, in blessing oth- 
ers, I bless myself— I bless thee my Marion ; and the grat^ 
fill countenancef) of these poor people add beauty even to* 
thine ! art thou not loveliest in my eyes at this moment, thou 
angel of peace and love ! dost thou not praise thy husband 
for what is common with thee ?" She smiled, and a happy 
tear gUttered ixi her eye. ** To be lovely to thee, Wallace, 
ia sU my joy ; and to see thee so worthy of all my love, 611s 
me indeed with an angel's happiness !*' 

Several months of this blissful and uninterrupted soliti^ - 
had elapsed, when lady Wallace aaw a stranger cheif^ 
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rive at her gate. He inquired for Sir William, reque 

?riTate conference* and retired with him into a remote 
'hey reftiained tiiere for above an hour ; when Wallace 
ing forth, ordered his horse and four servants to be in 
ness, saying he meant to accompany his guest to D 
castle. When he embraced his wife at parting, he to 
that as it was only a few miles distant, he should be at 
again before the moon rose. 

She passed the tedious hours of his absence with trar 
ty, till after she saw the moon, the appointed signal of 
turn, rise behind the highest summits of the opposite 
tains. So bright were its beams, that she did not ne< 
other light to shew her the stealing sands of her.hour-g1 
they numbered the prolonged hours of her husband's 
^he dismissed all her servants to their rest, excepting H 
the gray-hsdr^d harper of Wallace ; and lie, like herse 
too unaccustomed to the absence of his master, to find 
visit his ejjKS, whilst Ellerslie was bereft of its joy s 
guard. 

As the night advanced. Lady Wallace sat in the win< 
her bed-chamber, which looked towards the west. She i 
ed the wining path-wfi>' that led from Lanerk down i 
posite height : eager to c:rrh a gjUmpse of the waving | 
of her husband, w'n'-^n !ie sncild emerge from behind t^ 
and pass through *hc miiVf^clmg thicket which over-hu] 
road. How ouen, a^ a cliiid obscured for an insta 
moon's light, and thi'^'w a transitory shade across the 
did her heart bound with the thought that her watchii 
at an end. It was he whom she hucl se*. n suddenly stai 
some abrupt turning of tbe rock : » '^y were the folds 
tartan that darkened the^wLlLe cli ' ' l tbe moon agai 
ed through her train of doujis, and ' ^w her light a 
Where was then her Wallace ' a) x*^, vas o'lly a s 
she had seen: the hill was siih ioiu ' nd Ij'^ who 
jpughtwas yet faraway! Overccu.e v. uh witching,^ 
%tion, and disappointment ; unable to.^ay wh.r.ce arq 
fears ; she sat down ag^n to look, but her ev es \\ ere b 
with tears; and in a voice interrupted by siglis, '-i'le es 
ed, "not yet, not yet!— ah, my Wallac- , wliat vili 
tided thee ?»' , 

"Trembling with a nameless terror, she k". w lot v 
dread. She believed allliostile rencontres b^(^ ^.x ised, 
Scotland no longer cofttended with Edwaitl. ' ^e i 
without remonstrancei had surrendered their c;"' i ^iil 
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hands of the usurper ; and the peasantry, following the ex- 
•ample of their lords, had allowed their homes to be ravaged 
wimout lifting an arm in their defence. Opposition being 
cnjtirely over, nothing then could threaten her husband from 
the enemy ; and was not the person who had taken him from 
EUersiie, a friend ! 

Before Wallace's departure he had spoken to Marion alone, 
and told her thkt the stranger Was Sir John Monteith, the 
youngest son of the brave Waiter Lord Monteith, (a) who 
was so treacherously put to death by the English in the early 
part of the last year. This young nobleman was then left by ' 
his dying father to the particular charge of his friend William 
Lord Douglas, atthattmie governor of Berwick. After the 
fall Q^ that place and the captivity of its defender. Sir John 
Monteith had returned to Douglas castle in the vicinity of 
Lanerk ; and was now the only master of that pf incely resi- 
dence. Sir James Douglas, the only son of the ^Heran lord, 
was irtin at Paris : whither he had gone before the defeat at 
Dimbar, to ne^tiate a leage between the French monarch 
and the then kmg of Scots. 

Informed of the pri^^acy, in which Wallace wished to live, 
Monteith had never ventured to disturb it until this day ; and 
then, knowing the steady honor of his old school-fellow, he 
came to entreat, by the reverence he entertauned f6r the 
memory of the sacrificed I-*ord Monteith, by the respect he 
had for the brave Douglas, and by his love for his country, 
that he would not refuse to accompany him that day to 
Douglas castle. 

I have a secret to disclose to you, ssdd he, which cannot 
be divulged oh any other spot. 

Unwilling to deny so small a favor to the son of one who 
had so often shed his blood in his country's service, Wallace* 
as has been said before, consented ; and was conducted by 
Monteith towards Douglas. 

As they descended tne heights which lead down to the cas- 
tle, Monteith kept a profound silence ; and when they cross- 
ed the draw«bridge which lay over the water at its base, he 
put his finger to his lips, in token to the servants for equal 
taciturnity : this was explained as they entered the gate and 
looked round : they saw it guarded by English soldiers. — 
Wallace started, and woidd have drawn back, but Monteith 
laid bis hand on his arm and whispered, ** for your country !*' 
upon these words, which struck like a spell upon the e»r 
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Wallace, he proceeded ; and bis attendants followed : 
court-yard. 

The sun was just setting as Monteith led his fnen< 
room which looked towards the east The reflection 
departing orb upon tKe distant bills, reminded Ws 
the stretch he had to retread, to reach his home bef( 
night; and thinking of his anxious Marion, he i>ropos 
impatience, to be told of the objectof his journey. 

Monteith closed the door, looked fearfully arbund f 
time, and trembling at every step, approached Wa 
When drawn quite near, in a low voice, he said, ** y 
swear upon the cross that you will keep inviolable the 
I am now gx>ing to reveal.'* 

Wallace put aside the hilt of the sword which M 
presented to receive his oath ; no, sjud he vnth a ! 
take no oaths. In these times I would not bind r 
science on subjects that 1 do not know. If you dare t 
word of a Scotsman and a friend, speak out ; and 
honest, my honor is your pledge. 

And you will not swear r demanded Monteith, 
doubtful look. 

No. 

Then I must not trust you. 

Then our business is at an end } returned Wallace, 
and 1 may return home. 

Stop ! cried Monteith, forgive me, noble Wallace 
have dared to hesitate ! these are indeed times ot'bui 
son to honor, that I do not wonder you sho-ild be care; 
you swear. But the nature of the confidence reposed 
will, I hope, convince you that 1 ought not to share it 
Of any one but you, whose truth stands as fair as vir 
rity, I would exact oaths on oaths ; but your word ii 
and on th^t I rely. Awiut me here. 

Monteith unlocked a door which had been conces 
the tapestry of the room, and in fl few minutes re-< 
with a small iron box. He set it hastily on the tab 
his friend ; then went to the great door which be bad 
so carefully closed, tried that the boltai were seciire, 
turned with a still more pallid countenance towards 
ble. Wallace, surprised at so much precaution, and 
extreme apprehension visible in these actions, await e 
wonder the promised explanation. Monteith sat dov 
his hand on tne box, and nxing his eyes onit, began-— 
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**I am g^ing to mention a name which you may hear 
with patience, since the power by which its bearer insulted 
you is no more. The successful rival of Bruce, and the en- 
emy of your family, is now a prisoner in the tower of Lon- 
don.'* 

" You spe^k of Baliol ? 

** I do," answered Monteith : '' and his present sufferings 
will perhaps soften youijndignation at his too vindictive re- 
sentment of the injury %e received from Sir Ronald Craw- 

** My grandfather never'injured him or any man '/* inter- 
nipted Wallace ; << Sir Ronald Crawford was ever as inca- 
pable of injustice, as of flattering the minion of his country's 
enemy. But BaUol is fallen, and I forgave him." 

** Did you witness his degradatiQu," returned Monteith, 
*• you would even pity him." 

" He was always an objept of my pity," continued Wal- 
lace. *' I never thought him worthy of a stronger sentiment ; 
and as you are ignorant of the cause of his enmity agaiifet 
Sir Ronald and myself, in justice to the character of that 
most venerable of men, I will explain it. I first saw Baliol 
four years ago, when I accompanied my grand£ither to wit- 
ness the arbitration of the king of England between the two 
contending claimants for the Scottish crown. Sir Ronald 
came on the part of Bruce. I was deemed too young to 
have a v<nce m the councU; but I was old enough to un-' 
derstand what was passing ; and to perceive in the crouching 
demeanor, with which Baliol received the crown, that it was 
the price for which he had sold his country. However, as 
Scotland acknowledged him sovereign, and as Bruce submit* 
led, my g^ndfather silently acquiesced. But Baliol forgot 
not former opposition : his bdiaviour to Sir Ronald and my- 
self at the beginning of this year, when according to the priv- 
ilege of our birth, we appeared in the field against the public 
enemy, fully demonstrates what was the injury Baliol com- 
plains of; and how unjustly he drove us from the standard of 
Scotland* J^one said he, ehaU serve under me loho ever prC' 
'\cmedto declare themtehes the fiienda ^f Bruce / poor, weak 
man \ the purchased vassal of England ; yet enamored of his 
'deal kin^^ip, he hated all who had opposed his power, ev^n 
v^bile his own treachery sapped its foundation. Edward 
Having made use of him, all these sacrifices of -^onor and of 
consaence were insufficient to retain his favor. The t*^ 
son Gorapleted, his employer detests the tpitor ; and Bal 
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removed from his throne to a prison ! can I feel < 
vengeful pang against a wretch so abject ? no 1 I do 
pity him. And now that 1 have cleared my grandi 
name of this calumny, I am ready to hear you further, 
• Monteith» after remarking on the well known hi 
Sir Ronald Crawford, resumed, 
, " During the massacre at the capture of Berwicli 
Douglas, who had defended it to the last, was taken,w 
and insensible, by a trusty b^d of Scots, out qf the < 
and they contrived to escape with him out of the tow 
through the midst of the carnage. I followed to 1 
where he sufficiently recovered to witness that day': 
ful loss which completed the victory of the English, 
the few nobles who survived the battle, dispersed, 
the road to Forfar: hoping to meet King Baliol the 
to concert with him new plans of resistance. I accoi 
him ; and when we arrived, we found his majesty 
conversation with John Cummin, Earl of Athol : a 
in>rth1ess Scot had thoroughly persuaded him, thai 
^saster at Dunbar, all was so lost, that if he wishec 
his life, he must immediately go to the King ofEng 
Montrose, and surrender himself to his mercy. (6) 

" Our brave Douglas tried to alter Baliol's resolut) 
without effect. The King only wept at the pict 
friend drew of the miseries to wluch his flight would ; 
Scotland ; he could not return any reasonable an: 
the arguments which were offered to induce him to 
but continued to repeat with ^obs and tears, z^ is m 
is my fate / Athol sat knitting his black brows du; 
conversation ; and at last, throwing out some sullen 
to Lord Douglas on the vehemence with which he c 
tlie king to defy his liege lord, he abruptly left the r 

*^ As soon as he was gone, Baliol rose from his set 
very anxious countenance, and taking my patron inl 
joining room, they continued there a few minutes, \ 
re-entered, Dougliis bearing with him this u*an box 
teithf said he, / confide this to your pare. As he spoke 
the box under my arm, and concealing it with my c! 
ded, carry it directly to my castle in Lanerkshirc, 
Join you there in four-and4wenty hours after you t 
JHeanvfhilef by your affection to me, and fideUty to y\ 
breathe not a word of what has passed* 

" Look on thiSf and be faithful, said Baliol, puti 
niby ring oniny-Bnger. I withdrew, and a»I cro 
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oatward hall was met by Athol. He eyed me sternly, and 
inquired whither 1 was g'org. I replied, to Douglas, to pre- 
pair for tlie coming of its IokI. The hall was lull of armed 
men in Athol's colors. Not one oi the remnant who had 
followed Lord Douglas 'from the bloody field of Dunbar was 
visible. Athol looked round on liis myrmidons i here^ cried 
he, see that you speed this JeUorv on his journey. His master 
goes vnth us to London, f saw the danger that threatened 
Lord Douglas ; but as 1 attempted to return to give him 
warning^, a score of spears were presented at my breast. I 
was forced to desist .; and to secure my charge, which far- 
ther reastance might have hazarded, 1 hastened into the 
court yard, and being permitted to mount my horse, set off" 
on full gallop. 

" I arrived at this place on the second day ; and remem- 
bering that secret closet, carefully deposited the box within 
it. A week passed without any tidings of Lord Douglas. 
However, I still flattered m\self, notwithstanding the me- 
nace of Athol, that by some means he might escape the 
snare, and reach his castle ; but the artival of a pil^im, on 
his way to the shrine of St. Ninian, in Galway, cut on all my 
hopes. He requested to see me alone : and fearing nothing 
from a man in so sacred a habit, 1 admitted him. He pre- 
sented me with a packet, saying it had been entrusted to him 
by Lord Douglas, at Montrose. He proceeded to tell me 
that my brave friend, having been forcibly carried on board 
a vessel- which was to convey him and the unhappy 'Baliol 
prisoners to London, (for such it seems were king Edward's 
orders,) he sent to the Tironensian monks, at Aberbrothick 
and under a pretence of making a religious confession before 
he sailed, begged to be vinted by the subprior. / am that 
prior, continued the pilgrim, and having been bom on the 
Doufflas lands, he -well knew he had every claim to my fidelity. 
We gave me this packet, and conjtired the to lose fio time in 
conveying it to you. The task was difficult / and as in these 
calamitous times for Scotland, when every man's hand seems 
raised agoing his brother, we know not whom on earth to tmst. 
I determined to bring it myself; and vowed to visit the holy 
slaine of St. ^nian, if it should please tJte blessed saints to 
carry me safely through my embassy, 

"1 inquired of the reverend father whetlier Lord Douglas 
had actually sailed. Tes, replied he, / stood on tlie beach at 
Montrose, tiUthe ship disappeared/ and woeful was the sight, 
for i( carried away the benefactor of my youtli." 

Vol. L B 
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A hatf-s^fled g^an burst from the indigent bre 
Wallace. It interrupted Monteith for an instant, but 
out noticing it, he proceeded, not appearing to have pi 

" Not only the brave Douglas was wrested from our 
try, but so was our king, and that holy pUlar of Jac< 
which prophets have declared the palladium of Scotlan 

What ? inquired Wallace, with a frown, has Baliol r 
Scotland of that trophy of one of her best king^ ? is 1 
cred gift of Fergus to be made the spoil of a coward i 

Bahol is hot &e robber, rejoined Monteith ; the ha! 
stone was taken from its sanctuary at Scone, by the 
mand of the king of England, and carried on board th< 
vessel, with the sackings of Ikolmkill : the archives 
kingdom have also been torn from that monastery, and t 
by Edward's own hands into the fire. ' 

Tyrant ! exclaimed Wallace, thou may'st fill the c 
full! 

His depredations, continued Monteith, the^ood mor 
me, have been «8 wide as thejr were destructive. I 
not left a parchment, either of^public records, or of | 
annals, in any of the monasteries or castles around Mor 
all have been searched and plundered. And beside 
trick Dunbar, the faithless Earl of March, and Lord 
have been such parricides of their countiy, as to be 1 
adjutors, and have performed the like robberies fro 
eastern shores of the Highlands, to the furthest of the 
em Isles. (</) 

Do the tRutors think, cried Wallace, that by robbing 
land of her annals, and of that stone, that they really 4 
her of her palladium ? Fools! Fools' Scotland's histoi 
the memories of her sons ; her palladium is in their h 
and Edward may one day find that she remembers tH 
toiy of Largs, (e) and needs not talismans to gii 
freedom. 

Alas ! not in our time ! answered Monteith, the s] 
at our breasts, and we must submit. You see this ci 
full of Edward's soldiers ! Every house is a garrison fo 
land ; but more of this by and by ; I have yet to tell y 
contents of the packet which the monk brought. A 
as he had declared to me what I have told you, I oi 
proper means to forward him on his pilgrimage, an 
oing him farewell, retired to open the packet It con 
two, one directed to Sir James Douglas^ atPariS; si 

'^er to me ; I r«ad as follows ; — 
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** Athol has pursuaded Baliol to his ruin, and betrayed me 
into the hanc^ of Edward. I shall see Scotland no more. 
Send the enclosed to my son at Paris, it will inform him what 
is the last wish of William Douglas for .his country. The 
iron box I confided to you, guard as your life, until you can 
deposit it with my son. But should he remain abroad, and 
you e\'er be in extremity, commit the box in strict charge to 
the worthiest Scot you know ; and tell him, thai it -will be at 
the peril of his aoul who dares to open it till Scotland be again 
free / when that hour comes, then let the man by whose va- 
lor God restores her rights, receive the box as'At> own ,- for 
by him only, is it to be opened. 

' ** Monteitb, as you would not disgrace the memory of your 
noble &ther, and as you hope for honor here, or happiness 
hereafter, attend to these injunctions of your finend Douglas." 

Monteith finished reading the letter, and remained silent. 
Wallace, who had listened to it with increasing indignation 
against the enemies of Scotland, spoke first ; — ** Tell me in 
what I can asnst you ? or how serve the last i^hes of the 
brave Douglas?" 

Monteith replied by reading over agun this sentence,-^ 
** should my son remain abroad^ and you ever be in extremity ^ 
commit the box in strict charge to the worthiest Scot you knovt** 
I am in that extremity now. Edward had formed his plan of 
desolation, when he placed English governors throughout 
'our towns : and the rapacious Heselrigge, his representative 
in Lanerk, is not backward to execute the despors will. He 
has just issued an order for all the houses of the absent chie& 
to be searched for records and secret correspondences. Two 
or three in the neighborhood have already gone through this 
ordeal ; and the event has pcpved that it was not papers they 
sought, but plunder ; and an excuse for dismantlmg the cas- 
tles, or occupying them with English ofiicers. 

** A detacnment of soldiers were sent hither by Heselrigm 
this rooming by day-oreak, to guard the castle, until be could 
ia person be present at the examination This ceremony is 
to take place to-morrow ; and as Lord Douglas is considered 
a traitor to Edward, I am told tlie place will be sacked to its 
bare walls. In such an extremity, to you, noble Wallace, as 
to the -worthiest Soot Ikno-w, I fly to take charge of this box : 
within the remote cliffs of Ellerslie it will be safe from sus- 
pidon ; and when Sir James Douglas arrives from Paris, to 
him yott can resign the trust. Meanwhile, as I shall not !«• 
fiist the plunderers to-morrow, after delivering up the k. 
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of the state apartments to Heselri^ge, I will submit to i 
sity, and beg his permission to retire to my lodge o 
Venn," 

Wallace made no difficulty in granting this request 
desiring Monteith, when he found means to forward 
Douglases packet to his son, to inform that youi^ nob 
of the circumstances which deposited the box in Ellers 
proposed to depart immediately. There being two iroi 
on each side of the casket, Wallace took the leathei 
which girded his sword, and putting it through them, i 
it easily under his left arm, and covered it with his plai 

His charge being secured, Monteith's eyes brightens 
paleness left his cheek, and with a fii-mer step, as if sui 
relieved of a heavy load, he called a servant to preps 
William Wallace's horses and attendants. 

As Wallace shook hands with his friend, Montei 
low and solemn voice, bade him be cautious in what 
his house he kt pc the box ; remember, said he, the | 
that hangs over him who looks Into it. 

Be not iifraid, answered Wallace, even the outa(! 
nev«rr be seen by ot^her eyes thai- my own, unless th 
civoinistance which now induces you, mortal eoctrendty^ 
force me to confide it to safer hands. 

Beware of that ! exclair^ied Monteith, for who is th< 
would adhere to the prohibition as I have done, as 3 
do ? and, besides, as I. have no doubt it contains hoi; 
who knows what calamities a sacrilegious look migli 
upon our already devoted country. 

Relics or no relics, replied Wallace, it would be a 
sin against good faith to invade w: :/ Js forbidden ; bi 
the weight, I am rather inclined * o svn^pect that the I 
tains gold; probably a treasure, w/th which the sord 
of Baliol thiiiks to compensate the hero who may 1 
country, for all the miseries a traitor King, and a trea 
usurper have brought upon it. 

A treasure ! repeated Monteith, I never thought o! 
it is indeed very heavy  — As we are responsible for 1 
tents of the box, I wish we were certain of what it o 
let us consider that ! 

It is no consideration of ours ; returned Wallace, w 

is in the box we have no concern ;. all we have to 1 

preserve the contents unviolated by even our own ey 

"^ that as you have now transferred the charge t 

ige myself,— fareweU. 
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But why this haste ? rejoined Monteith, surely you had 
best stay a tittle, indeed 1 wish I bad thought, — stay only a 
little. 

I thank you, returned Wallao^proceeding to the cmirt 
yard, but it is now dark, and I promised to be at home before 
the moon rises ; I must bid you good uight. if you wish me 
to serve you farther, I shall be happy to see you at EjlersUe 
to-morrow. My Marion will have pleasure in entertaining for 
days or weeks, the friend of her husband. 

While Wallace spoke, he advanced to his horse, to which 
he was lighted, not only by the servants of the castle, but by 
several English soldiers who crowded forward oufof curiosi- 
ty. As he put his foot in the stirrup, he held in his hand the 
loosened sword which, to accommodate his charge he h^d un* 
buckled fix>m his side. Monteith, whose dread of detection 
was ever awake, whispered, '* a weapon jn your hand will ex- 
cite suspicion !'* Fear incurred what it would have avoided ; 
as he hastily pulled aside Wallace's plaid to throw it over the 
fluttering hilt of the sword, he exposed the iron box. The 
li^^ht of so many.torches striking upon the .polished rivets, 
(displayed it to all eyes ; but no remark being made, and 
Wallace not observing what , was done, again shook hands 
with Monteith, and calling his servants about him, g^opped 
away ; and being obliged to leave the northern and direct 
road, because the English marauders swarmed there, he was 
presently lost amid the thick shades of Clydesdale. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE darkness was almost impenetrable. Musing on what 
•tad passed with Monteith ; and on the little likelih(x>d of any 
'lero appearing who, by freeing his country, could ever cUum 
^he pnnlege of investigating the mystery which was now com- 
.nitted to his care, Wallace rode on : till crossing the bridge 
'f Lanerk, he saw the light of the rising moon silvering the 
lops of the distant hills ; and his meditations ' embraced a 
gentler subject. This was the time he had promised Marion 
*o be returned ; five long miles to go before he could reach 
'"^e glen of Ellerslie ! he thonght of her being alone ; and 
^ atching^ with perhaps a chitting heart, the mmutes of bis 
^elay, Scotland and its wrongs he forgot in the idea of 
^cr whcwe faappineSB was dearer to him wn life ; he could 

B2 
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not achieve the deliverance of the one, but it was hi 
preserve the peace of the other ; and putting^ spurs to 
under the now brig-ht beams of ihe ascending moon 
loped through the town. 

He was abnipi'ly turning' the angfle of a street, wh 
down to die Mcxise river, when the cr>' of murder 
his ear : he checked his hoivt, ar.d listened ; the cl 
arms oid himiiiat ib^- ^u'rnd nad issued from an alle 
left ; iic alighted in an insuint. arir" drawing his swot 
away the scjibbard, (prop'j.Hc ;i»eti i; and leaving 1 
with one of his servents, was f )iiwed by the other 
the spot whence the noise proceedtd. 

On arriving, ht* discovered i^vo men in tartans, \\ 
backs to the opposite wall, beset by a throng of 3 
soldiers, who were cutting at them with merciless f 
this sight, thebrave Scdts who accompanied Walla 
so enraged, that blowing their bugles to encourage t] 
ed, they hurried after their gallant leader, and attac 
banditti, each man cut his opponent to the ground. 

Such unexpected assistance re-animated the < 
strength of one of the two from whom the cry had i 
He sprung from the wall with the \igor of a tiger, b 
moment received a wound in his back, which won 
thrown him into the hands of his enimies, had not 
who at that moment penetrated to his side, caught hi 
left arm, and with his right cleared the way, while 1; 
to his men who were fighting near him — " To the g 
he spoke, he threw tlie wounded stranger, who hac; 
with loss of blood, into their arms. The other poo: 
whose cries had first attracted Wallace, at that ini 
covered with blood, exclaiming — " save ! save ! my 

Two of the servants having obeyed, had carried the 
less burthen towards the horses ; but the third could n 
being hemmed in by the furious soldiers. Wallace 
passage to his rescue : but he soon found himself aL 
the assailants, for his alrfeady wounded follower rei 
gash in the sword arm which so disabled him, that hi 
ordered \vm to J*eek safety in flight, and leave him tci 
strength unci heaven One base wretch, as the pool 
was retreating', «i:u> 'i stroke at his neck, which woi 
severed his Vv.vA ii .is body, had not the trusty < 
Cf) of Wallace str. c lowr. the pending weapon of i 
ard, and received his i ushing body upon its point, 
with hitter imprecations, calling aloud for vengeance 
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A dreadful cry was now raised by the whole band of assas- 
sins. ^ Murder ! treason ! Arthur Heselrigge is slain !*' — 
The uproar became general. The windows of the adjoining 
house were thrown open : people armed and uhatmed issu* 
ed from their doors, and pressed forward to inquire the cause 
of the alarm. Wallace was nearly overpowered ; a hundred 
swords flashed in the torch light and were levelled towards 
htm ; but at the moment when he expected they would all 
be sheathed in his heart, the earth gave way under his feet, 
and he sunk into utter darkness. 

He feU upon, what he new by its perfume, to be a quan- 
tity of gathered broom ; and concluding that the weight of 
the thronging multitude had burst his passage through some 
archway into a cellar, he sprung on his feet ; and* though he 
heard die curses of several wretches who had fallen with him 
and fared worse, he moved gently towards a half-opened 
door, pointed out to him by a faint gleam from an inner pas- 
sage. The men uttered a shout as tiiey saw him darken the 
light which glimmered through it ; but they were incapable 
of pttrsuit : and Wallace, aware of his danger, flew with the 
fleetness of a deer across the ajoining apartment, (a kitchen 
deserted by its inhabitants now in the street ;) and darting 
through the window, which he burst open, leaped out at the 
foot <» the Lanerk hills. 

The cries of the soldiers, enraged at his escape, echoed in 
his ears till distance sunk them into hoarse murmurs. He 
pursued his way without stopping, alon^ the craigs, through 
the vallej^, and across the river to the clifls which overlooked 
the garden of EllersUe. Springing on the projecting point 
of the nearest, he leaped into the midst of a thicket of honey- 
suckles. This Was the favorite bower of his Marion ! The . 
soft prefume, as it saluted his senses, seemed to breathe 
peace and saiety ; and as he emerged from their fragrant 
embraces, he i;iiilked with a calmer step towards the house. 
He approached the door which led from the parlour into the 
garden. It was open. He beheld his beloved, in her white 
night-dress leaning over a couch on which was laid the per- 
son he bad rescued. Halbert was dressing his wounds. 

Wallace paused for a moment to contemplate his lovely 
wife in this more lovely act of charity. Her beautiful hands 
^lekl a cup to the lips of the stranger, while her long hair, 
escaped from the band that confined it, fell in long jetty ring- 
iets,and nungled with liis silver locks. 

Marion ! burst from the overflowing soul of her fond hiis- 
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band. She looked np at the well-known sound, and 
cry of joy rushed forward and threw herself into his 
her tears flowed, she sobbed— she clung to his brej 
M'as the first time that >v allace had been from her ; s 
feared it would have been the last. The houivr-the c 
— the bleeding stranger ! But now he was returns 
was safe ! 

Art thou indeed here ' exclaimed she. — Blood fell fi 
foreheaid upon her face and bosom ; O my Wallace, m 
lace, cried she, in an ag^ny clasping him to her heart. 

" Fear not, my love ' it is a mere scratch. All ; 
since the wounded stranger is safe." 

But you bleed ! returned she.— No tears now impec 
voice. Terror had checked their joyful currents : j 
felt as if she expected the life-blood to issue from the 
on which she gazed. 

I hope my preserver is not mortally hurt ?^ inqui 
stranger. 

Oh, no : replied Wallace, putting back the hair i 
forehead; a mere trifle! — That tlie action had dis< 
the gash to be wider than he thought, he saw in the 
nance of his wife ; she turned deadly pale. Marion, 
to convince you how causeless arc your fears, you sh 
me yourself,'and with no other surgery than your girc 

When Lady Wallace heaitl his gay tone, and saw 
forced smiles on his lips, she took courage ; and remei 
the deep wounds she had just asinsted Halbert to dre 
out any alarm for the stranger's life, she beg^n to hi 
she need not now fear for the object dearest to her i 
ence. Rising from her husband's arms, with a lang^ 
she unbound the linen fillet frotn her waist ; and 
having poured some balsam into the wound, she pre 
apply the bandage ; but when she lifted his hair i 
temple, that hair, which had so of^en been ifte objec 
admiration as it hung in amber tresses over his poUsli 
head ! when the clotted blood met her fingers, a mist 
to pass over her sight : she paused for a moment : I: 
ing her strength as the cheerful voice of her husb 
versing with his guest, assured her fear was g^und 
tied the fillet: and stealing a soft kiss on his cheel 
finished, seated herself yet trembling by his side. 

Gallant Wallace, continued the stranger; for 
had prevented her hearing what had been said befc 
^"^naldy £arlof Mar» who owes to you his life. 
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Then blest be my ami» exclaimed Wallace, in a glow of 
surprised delight, that has preserved a life so precious to my 
country! 

Hay it indeed be blest ! cned Lord Mar, for this night it 
has made the Southrons (g) feel that there is yet one man in 
Scotland who fears not to resist oppression, and to punish 
treachery. 

Treachery ! what treachery ? inquired Lady Wallace, her 
alarmed spirit sUU hoTering about her soul's far dearer part, 
and thinlang that all pointed at him ; is any meant to my 
husband. 

None to Sir William Wallace, more than to any other 
brave Scot, replied the Earl ; but we all see the oppression 
of our own courftry, we all know the treachery by which it 
was subjugated ; and this night in my own person, I have 
felt the effects of both. Heselriege, the EngHsh governor 
of Ldnerk, dispatched a body of men to BothweU castle, 
(where my family now are), on a plea, that as its lord was ad- 
verse from Edward, and gone to the Highlands, it must be 
searched in the king's name for traitorous papers. Gonsid- 
ering myself the representative of my brother-in law. Lord 
BothweU, and suspecting they might be only a private ma*- 
rauding party, I refused to admit the soldier^ ; and saw them 
depart mm the gates, swearing to return the next day with 
a stronger force and storm the castle. To be ascertained of 
the fact, and to appeal against such unprovoked tyranny, 
should it be true, I imme£ately followed the detachment to 
I..anerk. 

I saw Heselrigge — He avowed the transaction ; but being 
awed by the power winch he thinks I possess in the country, 
he consented to spare BothweU while 1 and my family re- 
nuun in it. As it was nearly dark, I took my leave ; and was 
proceeding out of the hall to join my servants, in the court- 
}'ard, when a young man accosted me. I recognised him to 
be the officer who had commanded the party I had driven 
from the castle. Heselrigge having told me that he was his 
nephew, I made no hesitation to go back with him, as he 
^aid fiis uncle had forgotten to communicate something of 
importance, and begged me to return. I foUowed his steps ; 
but instead of conducting me to the room in which 1 had con- 
versed with Heselrigge, he led me along -a dark passage into 
a smaU apartment, where telling me his uncle would attend 
me, he suddenly retreated out of tlie door, and before I coulc^ 
•ecoflect myself 1 heard him bolt it after him. 
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" I now judgp^d myself a prisonei* ; and alan&ed ; 
might be the &te of my defenceless family, made even 
but in vsun, to force open the door ; the noise see 
teach no ear; and driven to despair, I was in a 
mind not to be described, when the boh was undra^ 
two men entered with manacles in their hands. ^ 
tempted to seize me, telling me I was the prisoner 
Edward. I listened not to what they said, but w 
one with my dagger, (which [ had previously drawi 
prepared against violence,) I knocked the other do^ 
darting past him, made my way through what passa| 
not tell, till I found myself in a street leading from 
the governor's house. 1 ran against some one as 
from the portal ; it was my servant Neil. I hastily 
to draw his sword and follow me. We then hurried 
he telling me he bad just stepped out of the hall to 
the night, while the rest of my men were awsdting n 
with wonder at my delay. 

Rejoicing at my escape, and fearing the worst o 
quences from the visit of Heselrigge and his miser 
Bothwell castle, 1 was hastening onward, determines 
sue my way on foot to the protection of my family, ^ 
the turning of anjtngle which leads to the Bothwi 
we found ourselves surrounded by a crowd of armi 
The moon shone full in their &ce8, and I discovet 
were Southrons, and that young Heseltigee was 
head. 

Villsdn, cried he, aiming a blow at my head wit] 
lifted battle-axe, you have escaped me once, but j 
now die ! the plunder of Hothwell, my lads ! cried 1 
soldiers' ; down with its lord, and all but the lovel 
shall be yours. 

In a moment every sword was levelled towards mi 
wounded me in several places ; but the thought of m 
ter gave supernatural vigor to my arm, and I defei 
self from the death they threatened, till the cries oi 
ing servant brought you, my brave deliverer, to m; 
Qut, while 1 am safe, perhaps my treacherous assa 
marched towards Bothwell, too sure to commit tb 
violence he meditates : there are none to guard my 
a few domestics, the unpractised sword of my stripling 
and^he feeble arms of my wife." 

Be easy on that head, interrupted Wallace, I be 
infumous leader of the banditti fell by my hand ; foi 
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dien Tftadb an outcry that Arthur Heselrigge was killed; 
and then prescdng on me to take revenge, their -weight broke 
apaaaage intoa ^ault, through which I escaped — 

Save, save yourself my master ! cried a man rushing in 
from the garden ; you are pursued, — save, save, — while he 
^ke,' he fell down covered with blood, and in a swoon, at 
Wallace's feet. The chief perceived that it was honept Du- 
giild ; he whom he had bidden seek safety in flight ; and who 
from the bleeding of his wounds and consequent debility, had 
been all this while reaching Ellerslie 

Vfalbcc had hardly time to give him to the care of Hal- 
bert, when the voice of war assaulted his ear. The outcry 
of men demanding admittance, and the terrific sounds of 
spears rattling agamst the shields of their owners, told the 
astonished group within that the house was beset by armed 
men. 

Bbodfor blood! cried a horrid voice, which pen^rated the 
almost palsied senses of Lady Marion ; vengeance on Wallace 
/or the murder ofHeselrigge / 

Fly! fly! cried she, looking wildly at her husband. 

1¥hither ^ answered he, supporting her in his arms; would 
this be a moment to leave you and our wounded guest ? I 
must meet these assailants. 

Not now; cried Lord Mar, hear you not by the uproar 
how numerous they are ? Mark that shout ! They thirst for 
blood. In pity fly ! if you have love for your wife or regard 
for me delay not a moment ? again — The uproar redoubled, 
and the room was instantly filled with shrieking women in 
their night clothes ; the attendants of Lady Wallace. She 
lay almost expiring on her husband's breast. 

my Lord, cried the terrified creatures, wringing their 
iiands, what will become of us ? the Southrons are at the 
:<utes, and we shall be lost forever. 

Pear not, replied Wallace, retire to your chambers. I am 
-he person they seek ; none else will meet with irtjury. 

The women, appeased by this assurance, retreated to their 
^•partments ; and Wallace turning to the Earl, who continu- 
i to enforce the necessity of his flight, repeated that he 
-oiild not consent to leave his wife in such a tumult. 1 en- 
eat yott to leave me, cried she in a hardly articulate voice, 

tve me or see me die ! 

*.i she spoke, there was a violent' crash, and a tremendous 
! ^ of imprecations. Three of Wallace's men ran breath- 
• V into the room. Two of the asssdlants had climbed tf> 
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the hall window ; they were just thrown back upon t! 
and one killed. Conceal yourself, said the Scots to 
for in a few minutes more, your men will not be able 
tain the gates. 

Yes, my dear Lord, cried HaU>ert, there is the 
at the end of the garden ; at the bottom of that yo 
safe. 

By your love forme, l^allace ; by all you owe to 
der anections of your g^randfather, hearken to hir 
Lady Marion, falling at his feet, and clasping his kn 
energy, 1 kneel for my life*in kneeling for yours ! 
gray ludrs of Sir Ronald, whom your untimely dea 
bring to thC grave ! — Pity your unborn child ! — ^F 
lace, fly, if you would have me live ! — She was 
breathless. 

• Angel of my life ! exclaimed Wallace, straining 
his heart, I obey thee. But if a hand of one of the! 
fate robbers dares to touch thy hallowed person — 

Think not so, my Lord! interrupted Halbert, 
they seek. Not finding you, they will be too cage 
suit to molest my lady. — ^I will preserve her from 
the peril of my jjfe. 

I shall be safe, whispered Marion, only fly ! \ 
are here their shouts kill me. 

But thou shalt go with me, returned he, the well 
tain us all. But first let our faithful Halbert, and t 
est fellows^ lower Lord Mar into the place of ref 
being ihe cause of the affray, if discovered, would 
diateljrbacrificed. 

Lord Mar acquiesced. And while the contenti' 
loud without, as to threaten the tearing down of 
the Earl was carried into the garden. He was fi 
Sir William^ Wallace, to whose arm his wife ^ 
clung. At every cry of the enemy, and at every ij 
gave to his yet impregnable gates, she breathed ij 
and was clasped by the lord of her heart stiU mo^ 
his bosom. 

At the well side they found the Earl bound wij 
that was to lower him down. By g^at care 
done; and the cord being brought up again, 
tied round Wallace, (as Marion insisted he ah< 
next) he recollected that the iron box swung 
^ight hurt the wounded nobleman, by strikin( 

^ent. Unbuckling it, he told kis faithful 
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contained matters of great ralue, and desired it might be 
lowered first. 

Lord Mar, beneath, was releasing it from the rope, when 
a shout of triumph pierced their ears. A party of the Eng- 
lish soldiers having come round the heights, from the point 
of a lugh craig, had leaped the wall of the garden, and were 
within a few yards of the well. For Wallace to descend 
now was impossible. That tree ! whispered Marion, point-* 
ing to an oak near which they stood. As she spoke she slid 
from his arms, and in a moment, along with the venerable 
Halbert who seized her by the hand, she disappeared amid 
the adjoining thicket. The two servants fled also. 

Wallace finding himself alone, the next instant was like 
one of his native eagles, looking down from the towering top 
of the woods, upon his enemies. — They passed beneath him 
denouncing vengeance upon the aaaaasin of Arthur Besel^ 
rigge J At that moment, one who seemed by the brightness 
of his armor to be their leader, stopped under the tree, de- 
claring he had sprained his ankle in leaping from the wall, 
and must wait a few minutes to recover himself. Several of 
the soldiers crowded round him ; but he desired them to pur- 
sue their duty, to leave him, search th^ house, and bring 
Wallace dead or alive before him. 

They obeyed ; while others, who had gained admittance to 
the lower through the now forced gates, ran towards their 
leader^ saying that the murderer could no where be found. 

Bat here is a gay lady, cried one, perhaps she can inform 
us ! and at that moment Marion and Halbert appeared be- 
tween a band of men. The lighted torches which the sol- 
diers held, shone full on her face. Though pale as monu- 
mental marble, yet tlie exquisite beauty of her features, and 
the calm dignity which commanded from her eyes, awed the 
officer into respect and admiratioiif. 

Soldiers, stand back ! cried he, advancing' to Lady Wal# 
lace ; ** Fear not, madam !*' as the words passed his lips, a 
flight of arrows flew into the bosom of the tree. A piercing 
shriek tirom Marion was her only answer. O ! my lady's 
falcon ! cried Halbert, alarmed for the fate of his master.-* 
He saw a violent agitation of the branches had excited an in- 
definite suspicion in a body of archers who stood near, and 
who, with one mind, discharged their arrows to the spot.— 
Halbert's ready excuse both for the disturbance .in the tree, 
and his lady's shriek, was prompted and warranted true, by 
the i^Jpearance of a large bird which tl^ rushing of the 

VOT.. I. C 
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rows had frighted from her nest ; she rose suddenl; 
amongst the branches, and soared away far to the ea 

loud screams.-« 

All being agsdn still, Marion hoped that her husbai 
escaped any mortal injiiry from the arrows f and 1 
wi-h recorered composure to the officer, heard him, 
glow of comfort, reprimand his men for daring to dra 
. boM'S wj^out his orders. ITien addres^ng her, I be 
pa ^5on, madam, said he, both for the alarm these hot-! 
nnn have occasioned you, and for the violence the 
committed in forcing-one of your sex and beauty bef< 
Had I expected to have found a lady here, 1 should 1 
sued orders to have prevented this : But I am sent h 
quest of Sir William Wallace, who, by a mortal attacl 
on the person of the governor of Lanerk*s nephew, 1 
feited his hfe. The scabbard of his sword, found be^ 
murdered Heselrigge, is an undeniable proof of his j 
Direct us to find him, and not only release, biit the fai 
tbe English monarch will await your allegiance. — 

I am Sir William Wallace's wife ; returned the 

Marion in a firm tone ; and by what authority you sd 

thus, and presume to call him guilty, I cannot unders 

" By the authority of the laws, madam, which he ] 

lated." 

What laws ? rejoined she ; Sir William Wallace ac 
edges none but those of his God arfd his country. 1 
of these has he transgressed ! — 

'* He this night assassinated Arthur Heselrigge in the 
of Lanerk ; and that condemns him by the last declar. 
King Edward: — Whatever Scot maltreats any one oftl 
Hah soldiers, or civil officers garnsoned in the towns of S 
shall thereby forfeit his life as the penalty due to his crini 
" A tyrant's law, sir, to which no freeborn Scot \\ 
mit ' But even*were it allowed by my countrymen, 
case it can have no hold on my husband. That he is 
he glories : and not that he maltreated any Englishmai 
streets of Lanerk, do I glory ! — ^but/because, when 
two defencless men borne down by arband of armed s 
he exposed his unshielded breast ii»&eir defence ! om 
two, died, covered with wounds. That the govern^ 
phew also fel^. was a just retribution for his heading 
qual a contest ! and no crime in Sir William Wallace ; 
slew him to preserve a feeble sld man, who had a li 
*" -polish swords leveUed at his life/* 

i } 
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The officer paused for a moment ; and then ordering his 
soldiers to fall farther back; "when they were at a sufficient 
distance, he offered to take I^dy Wallace's hand, but she 
withstood bis motion with a reserved air, and said, speak, air* 
what you would say, or allow me to retire."— 

I mean not to offend you, noble lady ; continued hte — ^had 
1 a wife lovely as yourself, 1 hope were I in like circum- 
stances, in the like manner sbe would defend my Ufe and^hon- 
or. — ^1 knew not the particulars of the affair in which Arthur 
Heselrigge feU, till I heard them from your lips ; I cur ersi- 
ly credit them, fori know his unmanly character. Wallace 
is a Scot ; and acted in Scotland, as Gilbc rt Hambledon 
would have done in England, were it possible for any vile 
foreigner there to put his foot upon the nack of a countryman 
of his.— Wherever you have conceded your husband, let it 
be a distant asylum, until the rage of tne governor be appeas- 
ed. At present no track w'tbm the jurisdiction of Lanerk 
will be left unsearched b\ L's ii :d?fatigabie revenge. 

Lady Wallace, overcome with gratitude at this generous 
speech of the English officer, uttered some inarticulate words, 
expressive more in sound, than clearness of her grateful feel- 
ings.— Hambledon continued. — I will use my influence with 
Heselriggc to prevent the interion of your house being distur- 
bed again ; but, it being in the course of military operations, 
it will be impossible for me to free you from the disagreeable 
ceremony of a guard being placed to-morrow morning around 
the domians.-(-This 1 know will be done to intercept Sir 
William Wallace, should he attempt to return. 

Oh ! that he were indeed far distant ! thought the now 
.trembling Lady Wallace. The officer added; — however, 
you shall be relieved of my detachment directly, I will now 
call off my men from a search which they must see is onav^l- 
ing ; and leave you, noble lady, to your rest. As he spoke 
he waved his sword to them who had seized the harper ; they 
advanced, still holding their prisoner. He ordered them to 
commit the man to him, and to sound. The trumpeter obey- 
ed ; and in a few seconds the whole detachment was assem- 
bled before their comnrander. 

Soldiers ; cried he ; Sir William Wallace has escaped our 
hands Return to your horses that we may march ^back to 
Lanerk) and search the otlier side of the town. Lead forth* 
audi will follow. 

The troops obeyed ; and falling back throiigh the opened 
^tes, left Sir Gilbert Hambledon alone with Lady Wal 
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and the wondering Halbert. llie brave young man t< 
now not withdrawn band of the grateful Marion, w 
stood trembling while so many of her husband's mor 
mies were assembled under the place of hisconceahne 

Noble Englishman, said she, as the last body of f 
passedr-'from her sight, 1 cannot enough thank you i 
generous conduct ! but, should you or yours be eve 
uke eifremity with my beloved WaUace ; (and in tb 
ranifbus dmes, what brave spirit can answer for its coi 
safety ') may the ear which has heard you this night, 
hour repay my g^titude ! 

Sweet lady, answered Hambledon ; I thank you fc 
prayer. God is indeed the benefactor of a true soldie 
though 1 serve my kin{r and obey my commanders, y 
only to the l^ord of battpd that 1 look fore a sure re war 
whether he pay me hffe with victories and honors, ^ 
my soul through a rent in my breast to receive my la 
paradise, it is all one to Gilbert Hambledon. But th< 
IS cold; I must' see you safe within your own door 
then lady, farewell ! 

Lady /"Wallace yielded to the impulse of his hand ^ 
doubled baste, as she heard a sudden rustling of tb 
above her head. Hambledon did not notice it ; but d 
Ualbert to follow, in a few minutes disappeared wi 
agitated Marion into the house. 

>^'allace, whose spirit could ill brook the sight of 
msuus filled with hostile troops, and the wife of his 
brought a prisoner before ^their commander, would in 
have braved all dangers, and have leaped down ai 
them, had not, at the instant he placed his foot on a 
bough to make a spring, the courteous address of Ham 
to his wife, made him hesitate. He listened to the re] 
his Marlon with exultation : and when the Englishman 
ed his men to withdraw, and deliverd himself so gene 
respecting the safety of the man he came to seize, V 
could hardly prevent a noble confidence in such virtu 
compelling him to come from his concealment, and 
him on the spot. But the consideration that such a dis( 
would put the military duty and the generous nature 
commander at variance, he desisted with such an agita 
spirits, that the boughs agun shook under him, and i 
kened the alarm of his trembling wife. 

Omnipotent Virtue ! exclaimed Wallace to himselj 
were possible that thy generous spirit could animal 
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breast of an invading conqueror, how soon would the van- 
quished cease to forget their former freedom, and learn to 
love their vassalage. — This raan*s nobleness, how soon has it 
disarmed tlie vengeance with which, when I ascended this 
tree, I prayed might extirpate every follower of the detested 
Edward ! 

Sir William ! my master! tiried a well known voice in a 
stippressed tone, as if still fearful of bting overheard. It 
was Halbert*s : speak, my dear lord, are you safe ? 

In heart and body ! returned Wallace, sliding from the 
tree and leaping on the ground : — One only of the arrows 
touched me ; and that merely struck against my bugle and 
fell back among the leaves. I mustjiow hasten to the dear- 
est, the noblest of women ! P 

Halbert begged him to stay till trjpr should hear the re- 
treat from the English trumpets. Till their troops are out of 
sight, added he, I cannot believe you will be safe. 

Hark ! cried Wallace ; the horses are now descending the 
craig; That must satisfy you, honest HsJbert. With these 
words he fl^w across the lawn, and entering the house, met 
the returning Marion, who had just bade farewell to Hamble- 
don. — She rushed into his arms, and with the excess of a 
distiu-bed and uncertain joy, fainted on his neck. Her gen- 
tle spirit had been too powerfully excited by- the preceding 
scenes. Unaccustomed to tumult of any kind, and nursed 
in the bosom of fondness, till now no blast h%^ blown on her 
tender form, no harshness had ever rufted the blissful sereni- 
ty of her mind. What then was the shock of this evening's 
violence ! her husband pursued as a murderer ; herself expos- 
ed to the midnight air, and dragged by the hands of merci- 
less soldiers, to betray the man she loved ! All these scenes 
were new to her ; and though a kind of pretumatural strength 
supported her through them, yet, when the cause of immedi- 
ate exertion was over ; when "she fell once more into her 
Iiusbapd^s extended arms, she seemed there to have found 
again her shelter, and the pillow whereon her harassed soul 
might again repose. 

My lire ! my best treasure ! preserver of thy Wallace ? , 
look on him ! exclaimed he ; bless him with a smile from 
those dear eyes. 

His voice, his caresses, soon restored her to sensibility 
and recollection. She leaned on his breast, and wept tears 
of heavenlv delight : with leave's own eloquence he thank<^'' 

C2 
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heaven that he escaped the search and the arrows of i 
emies. 

But, my dear lady, interrupted Halbert, remembei 
my maste** must not stay here. You know the Cng'lisb 
munder said^ that if he would preserve his life, he 
fly far away. — Nay, spies may even now be lurking* 1 
tray him. 

You are riglit, said Marion, rising from her husb^ 
arms ; my Wallace, you must depart Should the g 
arrive soon, your flight may be prevented. You mus 
now : — but, oh, whither ? 

Not very distant, my love.— In going from thee, 1 1 
behind all that makes^ife precious to me ; how then c 
go far away f No ; thCTC are recesses amongst the Cart 
craigs discovered by me when hunting, and which I beli 
have been visited by no mortal fopt but mv own : There i 
I be, my Marion, before sunrise ; and before it sets, thit 
must you send Halbert to tell me how you fare. — Three nc 
from thine own sweet strains of TVnisa ha measgna retil 
mor, (h) blown by his pipe, shall be a sig^ to pe that hi 
there, and I will come forth to hear tidings of thee ! 

" Ah, my Wallace, let me go with thee !" 

What, dearest, returned he, to live amidst rocks ai 
streams ! to expose thy tender self and thine unborn infant 
all the accidents of such a lodging ? 

But are not you gpmg to so rough, so dangerous a Iodgin| 
asked she, winding ffer arms around him ! " O ! would n< 
rocks and streams be heaven's paradise to me, when blesse 
with the presence of my husband ? Ah ! let me go !** 

Impossible, my lady ! cried Halbert ; afraid that the mei 
ting heart of his master would consent ; you are perfectl; 
safe here ; and your flight would awaken isuspicien in the En 
ghsh that he had not gone far. — Your ease and safety wouW 
be dearer to him than his own life ; and most likely, by hii 
anxiety to preserve them, he would the more easily be traced i 
and so fall a ready sacrifice to the enemy. 

It is true, my MarFon, what he says ; I could not preserv^ 
you in the places to which I go. 

But the hardships you will endure ! cried she, to sleep on 
the cold stones, with no covering but the sky op the dripping 
vault, of some dreary cave ! I have not courage to abandon you 
alone to such cruel rigors. 

*^.ease, my beloved ! interrupted he, cease these ground- 
alarms. Neither rocks nor storms have si^ threats iff 
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me. It is onW tender women's cares that make man's body 
delicate. Before I was thine^ my Marion, I have lain whole 
nights upon the mountain's brow» counting tlie wintry stars, 
as I impatiently awaited the hunter's horn that was to recai 
me to the chase in Glensinlas. Alike to Wallace is the 
couch of down, or the bed of heather ; so, best beloved of my 
heart, grieve not at hardships which were once my sport, 
and will now be my siFety. 

Then farewell ! may good angels g^ard thee !, her voice 
failed, she put his hand to her lips. Courage, my Marion, 
said he, remember that Wallace lives but in thee. Revive^ 
be happy for my sake ; and God, who putteth down the op- 
pressor, will restore me again to thine arms. She spoke not» 
but rising from his breast, clasped her hands together, and 
looked up with an expresssion of fervent prayer ; and then 
smiling through a shower of tears, she waved her band to 
him to depart, and instantly disappeared into her own cham- 
ber, 

Wallace gazed at the closed door with his soul in his eyes. 
To leave his Marion thus ; to quit her who was the best part 
of his being ; who seemed the very spring of the life now 
throbbing in his heart ; was a contention with his fond, fond 
love, almost two powerful for his resolution. Here indeed 
his brave spirit g^ve way, and he would have followed her, 
and perhaps have determined to await his fate at her side,' 
had not Halbert, reading his mind in his countenance, taken 
him by the arm, and drawn him towards the portal. 
' Wallace .«oon recovered his better reason : and obeying 
the friendly violence of his servant, who had pulled him out 
into the garden, he accompanied bim to the quarter which 
pointed toward the heights that led to the remotest recesses 
of the Clyde. In their way they approached the well where 
lord Mar lay. Wallace finding that the Earl had not been 
inquired ibr, deemed his stay to be without peril : and in- 
tending to inform him of the necessity which still impelled 
his own flight, he called to him, but no voice anwered- He 
looked down, and seeing him extended, at the bottom with- 
out mottion : **l fear, said he, the earl is dead. As soon as I 
am ^:one, and you can collect the dispersed servants, send 
one mto the well to bring him forth, and if he be indeed no 
inore, deposit his body in my oratory, and then. send to the 
Countess of Mar, and receive her commands respecting his 
fenmins. The iron box, now in the well, is of inestimabl<» 
^»iue. Take it X» lady WaUact, and tell her she ro' 
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guard it as she has done my life ; but not to look int<^ 
the peril of what is -yet dearer to her — my honor." 

Halbert promised to adhere to his master's orders 
Wallace ginling^ on his sword, and taking his hunting- 
in his hand, (a weapon with which the care of his ven< 
domestic had provided him, for the convenience of le 
the precipices) he pressed the faithful hand that present! 
and enjoining him to be watchful of the^ranquitity < 
lady, and to be with him in the evening' near the Corie 
he climbed the wall which joined the nearest craig', 
bounding over it, was out of sight in an instant. 



CHAPTER in. 

HAT JBERT returned to the house, and entering the r 
softly into which Marion had withdrawn, beheld her on 
knees befoi*e a crucifix ; she was praying fervently for 
safety of her beloved Wallace. 

" May he, O gracious Lord !** cried she, ** soon retun 
his home. But if I am to see him here no more, O ma 

g lease thee to grant me to meet him within thy arms 
eaven " 

•* Hear her, blessed son of Maiy !** ejaculated the old m 
She looked round, and rising from her knees, demanded 
him in a kind but anxious voice,''whether he had left her 1< 
in security. 

In the way to it, my lady ! answered Halbert. He th 
repeated all that WaUace had sud at parting; and aft* 
Wards tried to prevail on her to go to rest Sleep cann 
visit my eyes this night, my faithful creature ; replied sh 
my spirit will foUbw Wallace in his mountain flight. Go yi 
to your chamber. Afler you have had repose, that will 1 
time enough to revisit the remsdna of the poor earl, and 
bring them with the box to the house. I will take a religioi 
charge of both, for the sake of the dear entruster. 

HaJbert persuaded his lady to lie down on the bed, th( 
her limbs at least might rest after the fatigue of so harassing 
night ; and she little suspecting that he meant to do otiiersvib 
than to sleep also, kindly wished him repose, M retired 

Her maids during the late terror had dispersed, and wci 
no where to be found , and the men sesvants too, after the* 
"tout renstance at the gates had all disappeared; some fled 
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uid others were sent away prisoners to Lanerk, while the 
good Hambledon was conversing with Lady Wallace. Hal- 
bert therefore reagned himself to await with patience the 
nsing of the sun, when he hoped some of the tmmA domes- 
tical would return, or he might himself go to the poor cotters 
who lived in the depths of the glen, and bring them to supply 
the place of the fugitives. 

Thus musing he sat on the stone bench which ran round 
the hall, watching with anxiety the appearance. of that orb, 
whose setting beams he hoped should light him back , with 
such tidings of Sir William Wallace as would prove the best 
comforter to the lonely heart of his lady. AH was still as 
death. Nothing was heard but the sighing of the trees as 
they waved before the western window which opened toward 
the Lanerk hills. The morning was yet grey : and the fresh 
air blowing in rather chilly, Halbert rose to close the wooden 
casement ; at that moment his eyes were arrested by a party 
of armed men slowly proceeding down the opposite declivity. 
The platform before the house was abready filled with £ng- 
fiah. Alarmed at the sight of such a host, although he ex- 
pected that a guard would arrive, he was retreatmg across 
the apartment towards his. lady's room, when the great hall 
door was burst open by a band of soldiers who rushed for- 
ward and seized him. 

Tell me, dotard \ cried their leader, a man of low stature, 
with gray locks but a fierce countenance ; where is the mur- 
derer ? Where is Sir William Wallace ? speal^ or the tor- 
ture shall force you. 

Halbert trembled, but it was for his defenceless lady, not 
for himself — My lord, said he, in a faultering voice* is far 
ftom hence. 

"Where? 

"I know not." 

Thou shalt be made to know, thou hoary-headed villian : 
ciiedthe same violent interrogator. Where is the assassin's 
wife .' 1 will confront ye — ^seek her out. 

At that word the soldiers parted right and left ; and in a 
moment aflerwrads three of them appeared, with shouts^ 
bringing in the unhappy Marion. 

Oh, my lady ! cried Halbert, struggling to approach her 
as with terrified apprehension she looked around her.. But 
they held lum fast ; and he saw her led up to the mei'ciless 
Wretch who had given the orders to have her summoned. 

Woman, cried ne, as soon as she stood before him ! I a*- 
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the governor of Lanerk. You now stand before tlae repre 
sentatiVe of the great King Edward : and on your allegianc< 
to him, and on the peril of youi Ufe, I command you to an 
swer me three questions. Where is Sir William Wallace 
the murderer of piy nephew ? Who is that old Scot for whon 
my nephew was slain ? He and his whole family shall mee 
my vengeance ! and tell me where is that box of treasurt 
which your husband stole from Douglas castle ? answer m< 
these questions on your life. 

Lady Wallace remained silent. 

Speak woman ! demanded the governor : if fear canno 
move you, know that I can reward as well as avenge, 
will endow yoyi richly, if you declare the truth. If you pei 
sist tQ refuse, you die. 

Then I die, repUed she, scarcely opening her half>close< 
eyes, as she leaned fainting and motionless against tin 
shoulder of the soldielr who held her. 

What? cried the gfovemer, stifling his rage, in hopes ti 
gain by persuasion on a spirit which he found threats couI< 
not intimidate, dui so gentle a lady as yourself, reject the f» 
vorof England; large erants in this country; and perhap 
a fine English knight for a husband ? when you niieht hav* 
all for the trifling service of giving up a traitor to his lieg 
lord, and confesnng where his robberies lie concealed !- 
speak, fair dame ; ^ve me this information, and the lands c 
tne wounded chieftain whom Wallace brought here, with tb 
hand of the handsome Sir Gilbert Hambledon, shaU be you 
reward. Rich, and a beauty in Edward's court ! lady, caj 
you now refuse to purchase all by declaring the hiding pkq 
6f the traitor Wallace ? 

* It is easfer to die." 

fool ! cried Heselrigge, driven from his assumed teropc 
by her steady denial : What ? Is it easier for these daint 
limbs to be hacked to pieces by my soldier's axes I f s it et 
sier for tliat fair bosom to be trodden under foot by my hoi 
ses' hoofs ; and for that beauteous head of thine to decorat 
my lance ? — Is all this easier than to t^ll me where to find 
murderer and his gold ? 

Lady Wallace shuddered; she stretched her hands to he^ 
ven : " Blessed Virgin, to thee I commit myself !" 

Spcatonce for all! cried the enraged governor, draw in' 
hii swoi-d , I am no waxen-hearted.HambledontobecajoK' 
by your beauty. — Declare where WaUac« is concealed, c 
dread my vengeance. 
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The horrid steel gleamed across the eyes of the unhappy 
Marion : anable longer to sustain herself, she sunk on the 
ground. 

Kneel not to me for mercy ; cried the infuriate wretch ; 
Ij^ant none, unless you confess your husband's hidings 
place. " 

A momentary stren^h darted from the heart of Lady 
Wallace ; to her voice — " I kneel to Heaven alone I and may 
it ever preserve my Wallace from the fangs of Edward and 
his tyrants!" 

Blasphemous wretch ! cried Heselrigge, and at that mo- 
ment he plunged his sword into her defenceless breast. Hal- 
bert, who had all this time been held back by the soldiers, 
awaiting with anxiety his mistress' replies, could not believe 
that the fierce interlocutor would perpetrate the horrid deed 
he threatened; but seeing it done, with a giant's strength 
and a terrible cry, he burst from the hands which held him, 
and had thrown himself on the bleeding Marion before her 
murderer could strike his second blow. However it fell, and 
pierced through the neck of the faithful servant before it 
leached her heart. — She opened her dying eyes for a moment, 
ind seeing who it was that would have shielded her life, just 
articulated — " Halbert ! my Walace — ^to God" — and with 
Uie last unfinished sentence, her pure soul took its flight to 
regions of eternal peace. 

The good old man's heart almost burst, when he felt that 
before heaving bosom now motionless; and groaning with 
f^efand funting with loss of blood, he sunk senseless on her 
i)ody, 

A terrible stillness was now in the hall. Not a jpian spoke ; 

nM stood looking on each other with a stem horror marking 

'.ach pale countenance, Heselrigge dropping his blood-stain- 

''d sword on the ground, perceived by the behaviour of his 

nen that be had gone too far ; and fearful of arousing the 

^idignation of awakened humanity to some act against himself, 

le addressed the soldiers in an unusual accent of condescen- 

lon: My friends, said he, we will now return to Lanerk. — 

f o-morrow you may come back ; for I reward ypur services 

of this night with the plunder of Efierslie. 

May a curse fight on him who first carries a stick from its 
fTTounds ! exclaimed a veteran from the farther end of the 
' ill. Amen ! murmured all the soldiers, with one con- 
sent i and falling back, they disappeared ope by one out of 
* ^e great door, leai^ng Hesehigge alone with the old ?ol- 
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dier.who stood, leaning on his sword, looking on 

*^GriSy  *hy stod you there ? demanded He 

follow me. , 

Never, returned the soKUer. . 

WhTt 5 exchumed the governor, momentanly f< 
his Daric how dare you speak thus to your comma 
fice?'^«:h *n befor^ mc Ithis in?tant, or expect to 

ed as a rebel. ' v j xu^ 

I march at your command no more, 'replied the 
eveinff him resolutely ; the moment you perpetr 
bloody deed, you became unworthy of the name 
and 1 should disgrace my own manhood were 1 evei 
obey the word c5f such a monster, ^ 

ViUian ! cried tbe enraged Heseltigge, you sha 

That^ may be ; answered Grimsby, by the hand 
tyrant like yourself ; but no brave man, not the i 
ward himself, would do otherwise than acquit his J 
refusing obetHence to the murderer of an mnocen 
It was not so he treated the wives and daught< 
slaughtered Saracens, when I followed his banner 
fields pf Palestine ! - * i . 

Thou canting miscreant ! cried Heselrigge, spr 
* him suddenly and darting his dagger into his br< 
the hand of the soldier arrested the weapon at tli 
its point entered the skin: and at the sameinstj 
upon the governor, with a turn of his foot, he thr< 
the ground. Heselrigge, as he lay prostrate, his c 
ing now in his adversary's hand, with the most 
promises, implored for life. 

Monster ! cried the soldier, rising, I would not 
l^nest bands with such unnatural blood. Neithe 
thy hand has been lifted against my life, would 
take thine. It is not rebellion against my comm 
actuates me, but hatred of the vilest of murderers 
from you or your power : But if you forswear you] 
oath, and attempt to seek me out for vengeanc 
her that it is a soldier of the cross you pursue ; 
retribution shall be demanded by heaven, at a m 
cannot avoid, and with a horror commensurate 



crimes. 



There was a ^lemnity and a determination in 
id manner of tR^ soldier that paralized the intim 
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of the governor; he trembled violently and repeating his 
oath of leaving Grimsby unmolested, at last obtained his per- 
mission to return to Lanerk, The men,' in obedience to the 
conscience-struck orders to their commander, had mounted 
their horses, and were now far out of sight ; having leftHes- 
elrigge's charger fastened in the court yard, where he had 
dlsniounted. He was approaching it with haste, ♦when the 
soldier, with a prudent suspicion, called out ; Stop, sir ! you 
must walk to Lanerk. . The cruel are generally false. I can- 
not trust your word, should you have the power to break it ; 
leave tiiis horse here ; to-morrow you may send for it, I 
shall then be far away. 

Heselrigge saw that remonstrance would be unavailing t 
and shaking with fear and impotent rage, he turned into the 
path which, after five weary miles, would lead him once 
more to his citadel. 

The soldier, fully aware, from the moment hi^ manly spirit 
had dared to deliver its abhorrence of Lady Wallace's mur- 
der, that his life ^ould no longer be safe within reach of the 
machinations of Heselrigge ; and determined, alike by detes* 
tation of him, and regard for his preservation, resolved to 
take skelter in tlie mountains, till he could have an opportu- 
nity of going beyond sea* to jom his king's troops in the 
Guienne wars. 

Full of these thoughts he returned into the hall.— But as 
he approached the bleeding group on the flour, he perceived 
it move ; hoping, that perhaps the unhappy lady might not 
be quite dead, he drew near ; but alas ! as he bent to exam- 
ine, he touched her hand, and found it cold as snow. The 
blood which had streamed from the now exhausted heart, lay 
congealed upon her arms and bosom. — Grimsby shuddered 
— Again he saw her move ; but it was not with her own life 
but the recovering senses of her faithful servant. The arms 
of Halbert still clinging round the body of his mistress, as 
motion was restored^to them, had disturbed the remains of 
her who would wake no more ; and so far an instant had 
raised an evanescent hope of her life in the breast of the sol- 
dier. 

On seeing that existence yet struggled in one of these 
blameless victims, Grimsby did his utmost to revive the old 
man. He raised him from the ground, and setting him on 
tlie nearest bench, poured some strong liquor out of his am- 
munition-flask into his mouth. Halbert breathed free ; and 
liis kind surgeon, with a^nt from the venerable harper's owi 
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plttidf bound up Ihe wound in his neck, which the air 1 
ready staunched. Halbert opened his eyes : when he 
them on the rough features and English hehnet of tl 
dier, he closed them agsdn with a deep ^oan. 

My honest Scot, said Grimsl^y, perceiving that he tl: 
him an enemy ; trust in me. I am a man l^e yourseli 
though a Southron, am no enemy to age and helplessnc 

The harper took courage at these words, and raisinj 
self from the bench, he again looked at the soldier ; bi 
denly recollecting what had past, he turned his eyes t( 
the body of his mistress, on which the beams of the n< 
ing sun were shining. He started up, and stagger: 
wards it, would have fallen, had not Grimsby supporte 
0, what a sight is this, cried he, wringing his banc 
lady ! my lovely lady ! see how low she lies, w^o wa 
the delight of ail eyes, the comforter of all hearts. T 
man's sobs suffocated him. The veteran turned av 
face ; a tear dropped upon his hand. Accursed Hese 
ejaculated he, thy fate roust come. 

If there be a man's heart in all Scotland, it is not : 
tant I cried Halbert, my master lives, and will aven 
night's murder.— You weep, soldier ; and you will not 
what has now escaped me ^ 

I have fought in Palestine, returned he ; and a sol 
the cross betrays none who trust in him. Saint Ma 
serve your master and conduct you safely to him. W 
both hasten hence. Heselrigge will surely send in pui 
me : He is too vile to forgive the truth I have spoken t 
and should I fall into his power I could expect nothi 
than death at his hands. Let me assist you to put th 
lady's remains in some decent place ; and then, my 
Scot, we must separate. 

Halbert, at these words, threw himself upon the be 
his mistress, and wept with loud lamentations over h 
vafh he attempted to raise her in his feeble arms, 
carried thee scores of times in thy blooming infancy 
he, and now must I bear thee to thy grave ? I had 
that my eyes would have been closed by this dear haii 
he«poke in stifled accents he pressed her cold hand to 
with such convulsive sobs, that the soldier fearing he 
expire in the agony of his sorrow, took him almost moi 
from the dead body, and exhorted him to repress sue 
destroying grief for the sake of his master. Halbert 
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lUy revived and listening to him, cast a wishful look on the 
lifeless Marion. 

Thy babe, thine unborn babe ! cried he, there sleeps the 
pride and hope of £llerslie, the mother v?ith her chUd. My 
widowed, childless master, what will comfort thee ! 

The soldier fearing the ill consequence of further delay, 
again interrupted his lamentations with arguments for flight ; 
and Halbert recollecting the oratory in which Wallace had 
ordered the body of the dead Lord Mar to be deposited, he . 
named it to Grimsby ; who immediately wrapping Lady 
Wallace in the white garments which hung about her, raised 
her in his arms ; and was conducted by Halbert to a little 
chapel in the heart of a neighboring cliff. 

The still weeping old man removed the altar ; and Grims- 
by, lanng the body of Marion upon its marble platform, cov- 
ered her with the velvet pall which he drew from the ho- 
ly table, and laid the crucifix upon her bosom. Halbert, 
when he saw his beloved mistress thus hidden from his sight 
by this dismal vestment of death, threw himself on his knees 
beside her, and in the vehement language of grief offered up 
a prayer for her departed soul- 
Hear me, righteous Judge of heaven and earth ! cried he, 
as thou didst avenge the blood of innocence shed in Bethle- 
hem, so let the gray hairs of Heselrigge be brought down in 
blood to the gfrave, for thel murder of this-innocent lady ! 
Halbert kissed the cross; and rising from his kness, went 
weeping out of the chapel, followed by the soldier. 

Having closed the door, and carefully locked it ; absorbed 
in meditation of what would be the agonized transports of 
his master, when, long before sunset, he should tell him of 
these grievous tiding^, Halbert proceeded in silence, uncon- 
scious whither he went, till he and his companion, as they 
approached the well, were startled by a groan. 

Here is some one ! cried tlie soldier.' Is it possible he lives ? 
exclaimed Halbert, bending down to the edge of the well 
and calling to the Earl with the* same inquiry. Yes: feebly 
answered his Lordship ; I still exist, but am very faint. If all 
be safe above, I pray remove me from this dismal place. 
Halbert replied that it was indeed necessary he should ascend 
immediately ; and lowering the rope, he told him first to tie 
•he iron box to it, and then himself. This done, with some 
'Jifficulty, and the assistance of the wondering soldier, who 
now expected to see the husband of the unfortunate lady 
Wallace emerge to the knowledge of his loss ; they at ' 
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effected the Earl's release. For a few seconds he suppoi^ 
himself on his countryman's shoulder, while the fresh ni4 
ing air gradually revived his exhausted frame. The soU 
looked at bis gray locks, furrowed forheiK, and grisled bes 
and marvelled how such appendages of age coiild belong 
the XfiBn whose resistless valor had discomfitted the fierce 
termination of Arthur Heselrig^ and his myrmidons. . H< 
ever his doubts of the veteran before him being other than 1 
brave Wallace, were soon removed by the Earl himself, >* 
asked for a draught of the water which trickled down 1 
opposite hilL Halbert went to bring it, anrd while he w 
absent. Lord Mar raised his eyes to inquire for Sir Willis 
and the Lady Marion. He started when he saw English j 
mor on the man he would have accosted, and rising sudder 
from the stone, on which he sat, demanded, in a stern voi< 
•* who ar» thou ?" 

An Englishman ; answered the soldier : one who does n( 
like the monster Heselrigge, disgrace the name. I would a 
sist you, noble Wallace, to fly this spot ; and after that, 
shall seek refuge abroad, and there demonstrate on the fieh 
of Guienne, my fidelity to my king. 

Mur looked at him steadily. You mistake ; I am not Si 
William Wallace. 

At that moment Halbert came up ^ith the water. Tli 
Earl drank it, though now, from the impulse surprize ha 
given to his blood, be did not require 'its efficacy ; and tun 
ing to the venerable bearer, he asked of him whether his mas 
ter were Safe. 

I trust he is ; replied the old man, but your lordship mus 
hasten hence. This place, this once dear Ellerslie,ls now ful 
of horror : a foul murder has been committed here since he 
left it. 
.But where is Lady« Wallace ? asked the Earl, if there be 
W;h danger, we must not leave her to meet it. 

She will never meet danger more ! cried the old man, 
clasping his hands ; she is in the bosom of the virgin, and no 
second assassin's steel can reach her there ! 

"What ? exclaimed the Earl, hardly articulate with horror; 
is Lady Wallace murdered ? Halbert answered only by his 
tears. ^, 

Yes, flaid the soldier^ and detestation of so unmsinly an 
outrage, provoked me to desert his standard. But we must 
''ot lose time in unavailing lamentation ; for Heselrigge will 
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certainly return ; and if we also would not be sacrificed to 
his rag'e, we must hence immediately. 

The Earl, struck dumb at this recital, g^ve the soldier 
time to recount the particulars. When he had done. Lord 
Mar seeing* the necessity for instant flight, oiidered that three 
horses might be brought from the stables. Though he had 
fainted while in his concealment, yet the present shock gave 
such a sudden tension to his nerves, that he found he could 
now ride without difficulty. 

Halbert, went as he commanded, and returned with two 
horses ; as he had only amongst rocks and glens to go, he 
did not bring one for himself; and begging that the 'good sol- 
dier might attend his lordship to Bothwell, he added, '* will 
guard you and this box, which Sir William Wallace holds as 
&ie apple of his eye. What it contains I know not ; and none* 
he says^ may dare to search into. But you will to take 
care of it for his sake, tiU more peaceful times allow him to 
reclaim his own !'* 

Fatal box, cried the soldier, regarding it with an abhor- 
rent eye ; that was the leading cause which brought Hesel- 
rigge to Ellerslie. 

How ? inquired the Earl Grimsby then briefly related, that 

immediateljf after the return to Lanerk of the detachment 
sent to Ellerslie under the command of Sir Gilbert Hamble- 
don, an officer arrived' from Douglas castle, (the property 
of which he, with a troop, had been deputed to guard in the' 
king's name;) and he told the governor that Sir William 
Wallace had that evening taken a quantity of treasure from 
the castle of Douglas. His report was that the English sol- 
diers, who stood by the Scottish knight when he mounted at 
the castle gate, had seen an iron box under his arm ;- but not 
suspecting its having belonged to Douglas, they thought not 
of it till '.they overheard Sir John Monteith, as he passed 
through one of the galleries, muttering something about ^o^ 
and a box. To intercept the robber,- (for so he chose to de- 
signate Wallace) amongst his native glens, he deemed im- 
practicable ; and therefore cameimmediately tojay the infor- 
mation before the governor of Lanerk. As the scabbard 
found in the affray with young Arthur had betrayed the vic- 
tor to hjive been .Sir William Wallace, this intimation of his 
having been also the instrument of wresting fiponttlwi grasp 
of Heselrigge, the spoil he deemed his owni exasperaled the 
governor to the most extravagant degree. Inflamed with the 
'♦Hiblc furies of revenge and avarice, he ordered out a nc^ 

D2 
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troop, and placing Umself at its head, took the way to I 
slie ! hoping by threats or persuasions, to discover from I 
Wallace, both the retreat of her husband and the cor 
tnent of the box. One of the servants, whom some of 1 
bledon's men had seized for the sake of information, on 1 
threatened with the torture, confessed to Heselrigg-e, 
hot only Sir William Wallace was in the house when i 
attacked, but that the person whom he rescued in the s1 
of L&nerk, and who proved to be a wealthy nobleman 
there also. This whetted the eagerness of the govem 
reach Ellerslie. And expecting to get a rich booty^ wi 
the most distant idea of the hon'ors he was going to { 
trate, a large detachment of men followed him. 

To extort money froip you, my Lord ; continued tli 
dier, and to obtain that fiatal box, were his main obje 
But disappointed in bis darling passion of avarice, he \ 
he Was a man, and the bloodof innocence glutted his 1 
rous vengeance. 

Hateful gold ! cried Lord Mar, spurning the box wi 
foot ; it cannot be for itself th*it the noble Wallace so 
ly prizes it ! it must be a charg;;. 

I believe it was, returned Halbert, for he enjoined 
dy to preserve it for tlie sake of his honor. Tate car 
then, my Lord, for the same sacred reason. 

The Englishman made no objection to accompany th^ 
and by a suggestion of his own, changing his English 
for a Scottish bonnet and cloak, which Halbert had b: 
him from the house ; he was putting them on, when th 
observed that the poor old harper stood near him 
drawn and blood stained swoixl in his harfd, on wb 
steadfastly gazed. — Whence came that horrid weapon 
Lord Mar. 

it is my Lady*s blood ; replied Halbert, still look 
it ; I found it where she lay in the hall ; and I will « 
to mv master. Was not eVery drop of her blooii dear t 
and here are many ! as the old man spoke, he bent h 
on the sword, and groaned heavily. 

England shall hear more of this, cried Mar, -as h< 
himself across the horse. Give me that fatal box, 
buckle it to my saddle bow. Inadequate will be my 
care of it, to repay the vast sorrows its preservation ai| 
have brought upon the head of my deliverer. 

The Englishman in silence mounted his horse ; ai 
bert opening a back gate that led to tfa« hills which 
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tweenEUerslie and Bothwell castle. Lord Mar took a golden 
trophied bugle from his breast , " give this to your roaster ; 
and tell him that by whatever hands he sends it, the sight of 
it shall always command the services of Donald Mar. 1 go 
to Bothwell in expectation that he will join me there. In 
making it his home he will render me Jiappy ; for my friend- 
ship is now bound to him by bonds which only death can 
sever. 

Halbert took the horn, and promising faithfully to repeat 
the Earl's message, he exchanged blessings with the honest 
soldier : and striking into a deep ravine, which led to the re- 
mote solitudes of the glen, pursued his way in dreadful silence. 
N'o human face of Scot or English cheered or scared him as 
^'".passed along. The tumult of the preceding night, by dis- 
persing the servants of EUerslie, had so alarmed the poor cot- 
tagers, that with one accord they fled towards the hills ; 
there to await, amid those fastennesses of nature, and with 
their more robust brethren, (who, according to the custom 
of the country, had previously emigrated to tlie heights to 
feed their flocks) till tidings should arrive that all was still in 
the valley, and that they might return in peace. Halbert 
looked to the right and left ; no smoke curling its gray mist 
from behind the intersecting rocks, reminded him of the glad- 
some morning hour, or invited him to take a moment's rest 
from liis gi'ievous journey. All was lonely and desolate ; and 
sigliing bitterly over the wide devastation, he concealed the 
fatal sword under his cloak : and by means of a stafl* which 
'le broke from a withered tree, he walked resohitely, though 
feebly, down the winding way : But many a pointed craig 
pierced his aged feet as he explored the almost trackless paths 
^^hich by their direction he ho^red would lead him towards 
^he deep caves of Corie Lin. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE poor old minstrel of the house of Wallace, after hav- 
J'g traversed many a weary rood of, to him, before untrodden 
ground, exhausted by fatigue sat down oA the declivity of a 
very steep craig. The burning beams of the mid-day sun 
now beat upon the rocks ; the overshadowing foliage anord- 
ed him shelter ; and a few brambles which knit themselves 

ver the path which he had yet to explore, with a draught r 
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wiiter from the passing brook, were aU the food tliat offered 
to renve his enfeebled limbs. Insufficient as they appeared, 
he took them, bles»ng Heaven for sending even these ; and 
after half an hour's rest he a^ain grasped his stafi' to pursue 
his way. 

After breaking a passage througli the entangled shrubs 
which grew across the only possible footing in this solitary 
wilderness, he went along the side of the burn which now, at 
every turning of the rocks increased in depth and violence. 
The rills from above and other mountain streams pouring in- 
to it from abrupt falls down the craigs, covered him with 
spray and intercepted bis passage. Finding it impracticable 
to proceed through the rushing torrent of a cataract, whose 
roaring^ had intimidated him at some distance, and which 
now burst upon his sight, he crept on his hands and knees up 
the opposite acclivity, catching by the fern and other weeds, 
to stay him from falling back into the raging flood below. 
Prodigious craggy mountains towered above his head as he 
ascended ; in parts, the rolling clouds which canopied their 
summits, seemed descending to wrap him in their ** fleecy 
skirts ;" and in others, projecting rocks, bending over the 
waters of the glen, left him only a narrow shelf in the cliff 
along which he crept, till it brought him to tlie mouth of a 
cavern. 

He must either enter it, or return the way he came, or at- 
tempt the descent of overhanging precipices, which nothing- 
else could penetrate but the pinion of their native eagles. — 
Above was the mountain. To re-tread his footsteps un- 
til he had seen his beloved master, he was resolved not to do ; 
to perish in these glens would be more tolerable to him ; for 
while he moved forward, liope, even in the arms of death 
would cheer him with the whisper that he -was in the path of 
duty. He therefore entered the cavity, through which he 
soon perceived an aperture ; and emergping on the other side, 
found himself ag^in on the margin of the river. Having at- 
tained a wider bed, it left him a still narrower causeway on 
which to perform the remainder of his journey. 

Huge masses of rock, canopied with a thick umbrage of 
firs, beech, and the weeping birch, closed over the glen, and 
almost excluded the light of day. Halbert now more anx- 
ious, as he believed by the increased rapidity of the black 
stream, that he was approaching the great fall near which \m 
master was concealed redoubled his speed. But an anlook- 
ed for obstacle impeded him. A growing gloom which he 
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had not observed in €ie sky-excluded valley, entirely over- 
spread the heavens, and dischart^ itself, amidst peals of 
thunder, in sudden and heavy floods of ram. 

Fearful of being overwhelmed by the streams wtiich now 
on all sides crossed his path, he kept upon the edge of the 
river, to be as far as possible from the influence of the'tr vio- 
lence. And thus he proceeded, slowly and with trepidation, 
through numerous defiles, and under the plunge of many a 
mountain torrant, till the augmented roar of a world of wa- 
ters dashing from side to side, and boiling up with the noise 
and fury of the contending elements above, told liim he wa§ 
not far from the fall of Corie Lin. 

The spray was spred in so thick a mist over the glen that 
he knew not how to advance. A step further might be on 
the firm earth : b^ more probably it would be illusive, and 
dash him into^he roaring Lin, where he would be mgulphed 
ut once in its furious whirlpool. He paused and looked 
aroimd him. The rain had ceased ; but the thunder still rolU 
ed at a distance, and echoed tremendous from the suirouod- 
ing rocks. Halbert shook his gray locks streaming with wet, 
and looking towards the sun, which was now setting, and 
gilding wil]b its last rays the vast sheets of falling water. 

This is thine hour, my master ! exclaimed the old man, and 
surely I am now too near the Lin to be far from thee ! 

With these words he raised the pipe that hung at his breast, 
and blew three strains of the sweet air which in fotmer days 
he used to play on his harp, to call forth from her bower that 
fair star of evening, t^e beauteous Marion, who was now for- 
ever departed into her native heaven. The notes trembled 
as his agitated breath breathed them into the instrument ; 
but feeble as they were, &nd though the roar of the cataract 
might have prevented their reaching a less attentive ear than 
liiat of Wallace, yet he sprung from the innermost recess of 
Oie cave under tlie fall, and dashing through the rUMhing wa- 
ters, was the next instant at the side of Halbert. 

Faithful creature ! cried he, catching him in his arms, and 
feeling how blissful is that moment which ends the anxious 
v'ish to leam tidings of all that is dearest in the world ; how 
fares my Marion ? 

I am weary ; cried the heart -stricken old man, take me 
"»ithin your sanctuary and I will tell you all. 

Wallace perceived that his time-worn servant was indeed 
exhausted ; and knowing the toils and hazards of the peril- 
ous tract be must have passed ever in his way to this fearft 
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solitude ; and remembering how, as lib sat irihis shelter, he 
4)ad dreaded the effects of thef storm upon SQ,aged a traveller ; 
he no longer wondered at the dispirited tone df his greeting, 
and readily accounted for the pal« countenance a^d perilous 
steps which had at first excited his alarm. 

Giving him his hand, he led him with caution to the brink 
of the Lin ; and then taking him in his arms, dashed with 
him* through the tumbling water into the cavern he had cho- 
sen for his asylum. Hajbert sunk against its rocky side ; 
and putting forth his hand to catch some of the water as it 
fell, drew a few drops to his parched lips, and swallowed 
them. After this slight refreshment he breathed a little, and 
turned his eyes wishfully upon his anxious master. 

*• Are you sufficiently recovered, Halbert ? may I now ask 
how you left my dearest Marion V p 

Halbert dreaded to see the animated ught%hich cheered 
him from the eyes of his master, happy in expectation, over- 
clouded with the Cimmerian horrors his story was formed to 
unfold: — ^he evaded a direct reply. — "I saw yftur guest in 
safety before I left Ellerslie ; I sftw him and the iron box on 
their way to BothwelL" 

What, inquired Wallace, were we mistaken I was not the 
earl dead when we looked into the well ? — Halbert replied in 
the negative ; and was proceeding with a circumstantial ac- 
count of his recovery and departure, when Wallace inter- 
rupted him. 

** But what of my wife, Halbert ; why tell me of others 
before of her ? — surely she remembers me ! some message !" 

Yes, my dear lord ; cried Halbert, throwing himself on his 
knees in a paroxysm of mental agony ; she remembers you 
where her best prayers caii be heard. She kneels for her 
beloved Wallace before the throne of God ! 

Halbert, cried Sir William,* in a low and fearful voice, 
what do ^ou say > my Marions-speak — ^tell me in one word 
she lives, 

" In heaven.*^ 

At this confirmation of a sudden terror, imbibed from the 
ambiguous words of Halbert, and which, his fond heart 
would not allow him to acknowledge to himself; he coverec^^ 
his face with his hands, and fell back with a deep groai 
against the side of the cavern. The horrid idea of prema 
ture maternal pains, occasioned by anguish for liim ; of he 
consequent death, involving perhaps that of her infant, struck 
him to the soul ; a mist seemed passing over his eyes, life v'^^ 
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recedinj;', and gladly 4id he believe he Telt his spirit on the 
eve of joining' heir's. 

Halbert, thin^g that he had revealed the wont in de- 
claring that the idol of his master^s heart no longer existed 
for him in this world, went on — " her latest breath was spent 
in prayer for you. My Wallace were the last words her 
angel spirit uttered as it issued from her bleeding wounds." 

The cry that burst from the heart of Wdlace as he started 
on his feet at this horrible disclosure, seemed to pierce 
through all the recesses of the glen, and with an instantane- 
ous and dismal return, was re-echoed from rock to rock. — 
Halbert threw his arms'round his master's knees. The fran- 
tic blaze of his eyes struck him with affright. '* Hear me, 
my lord ! for the sake of your wife, now an angel hovering 
near you, hear what I have to say.'* . 

Wallace looked around him with a wild countenance — 
" My Marion near m^ : blessed spirit !— -oh, my murdered 
wife, my unborn babe ! — who made those wounds ? tell me," 
cried he, throwing himself down on the ground, and seizing 
Halbert with a tremendous, though unconscious grasp; — 
*' Tell me, who had the heart to aim a deadly blow at that 
angel's life ?** 

The governor of Lanerk ; replied Halbert. 

How r for what P demanded Wallace, with a terrific glare 
of madness shooting from his eyes ; ** my wife, my wife ; 
what had she done ?" 

" He came at the head of a band of ruffians ; and seizing 
my lady, conmianded her on the peril of her life, to declare 
where you and the earl of Mar and the box of treasure were 
concealed. My lady persisted to refuse him information, 
ind in a deadly rage, before I was aware, he plunged his 
"^word into her breast ;"— Wallace clenched his hands over his 
f<ice, and Halbert went on ; ^ before he aimed a second blow, 
1 had broken from the men who held me, and thrown myself 
on her bosom; but aU could not save her ; through%iy' neck 
the villain's sword penetrated her heart." 

Great Gcxl ! exclaimed Wallace, again springing on his 
feet ; dost thou hear this murder ? Ifis hands were stretch- 
ed towasds heaven : then falling on his knees, with his eves 
^led, and his arms yet extended ; ^ve me power. Almighty 
J'^dge ! cried hej to assert thy justice. — Let me avenge this 
^ngeTs blood, and then take me to thyself. 

My gracious master ; cried Halbert, seeing him rise with 
• stem composure from his knees ; here is t!ie fatal sword 
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with which tlie cruel governor killekl my lady. The blood 
on it IS sacred, and I. brought it to you. 

Wallace took it in his hand. . He gazed at it, toudied it, 
and kissed it frantickly. The blade was hardly yet dry, and 
the ensanguined hue came off, upon the pressure. Marion^ 
Marion ! cried he, is it thine ? — ^Does thy blood stain my lip ; 
he paused for a moment, leaning his burning forehead against 
the fatal blade ; then looking up with a terriffic smile, " be- 
loved of my -soul, never shall this sword leave my hand till it 
has daunk the life blood of thy murderer.*' 

What is it you intend, my lord ? cried Halbert, viewing 
with increased alarm the resolute ferocity which now blazed 
from every part of his countenance, and seemed to dilate bis 
figfure with more than mortal daring, what can you do ^ — 
your single arm— 

" I am not single^God is with me — ^I am his avenger. — 
Now tremble tyranny, I come to hurl thee down !" at tlie 
word, he oprang from the cavern's mouth ; and had already 
reached the topmost cliff, when the piteous cries of Halbert 
penetrated his ear, and caught his attention — ^They recalled 
him to recollection : and returning with the same prompti- 
tude to this faithful servant, as that with which he had left 
him, he now tried to sooth his fears ; and spoke in a composed 
though determined tone. ** I will lead you from this solitude 
to the mountains, where the shepherds of Ellerslie are tend- 
ing their flocks. With them you will find a refuge till you 
have strength to reach Bothwell castl^. Lord Mar will pro- 
tect you for rny sake.'* 

Halbert now remembered the bugle with which the earl 
had entrusted him ; and putting it into his master's hand with 
the accompanying message, he asked for some testimony in 
return that the earl might know he had delivered it safely ; 
** even a lock of your precious hair, my beloved master, will 
be sufficient." 

Tliou shalt have it, severed from my head by this accursed 
steel ; answered Wallace, taking off his bonnet, and letting 
his long amber locks fall in masses on his shoulders. Halbert 
burst into a fresh flood of tears ; for he remembered how of- 
ten it had been the delight of Marion to comb tliese bright 
tresses, and to twist them round her ivory fingers. Wallace 
Jooked up as the old man's sobs became audible, and read 
his thoughts. It will never be again, Halbert ; cried he, 
and with a firm grasp of the sword, he cut off a large lianfl- 
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All of his hair. The end-which he separated from his head 
was stained red. 

Marion, thy bloodbath marked it! exclaimed he, and ev- 
ery hair of my head shall be died of the same hue before I 
sheathe this sword upon thy murderers. Here Halbert, con- 
tinaed he, knotting it together ; take this to the Earl of Mar, 
It is s^l, most Ukety, he wiU ever see of William Wallace.-^ 
Should I fall, tell turn to look on that, and in my wrongs read 
the fotare miseries of Scotland, and remember that God arm- 
eth the patriot's hand. Let him act on that convictiony and 
Scotland may yet be free. 

Halbert placed the lock in his bosom, and repeated his en- 
treaties that his poaster would accompany .him to Bothwell 
castle, where he was sure he would meet with every conso- 
lation from the good Earl's friendship. 

If he indeed love me, returned Wallace, for my sake let 
him cherish you. My consolations must come from a higher 
hand. I go where it directs. . If I live you shall see me again. 
But twilight approaches, we must away ; the sun must not 
again rise upon Heselrigge. 

Halbert now followed the rapid steps of Wallace, who, as- 
sisting the feeble limbs of his fsdthful servant, drew him up 
the precipitous side of the Lin : (») and then leaping from 
rock to rock, awaited with impatience the slower advances 
of the poor old harper as he crept round a circuit of over- 
banging cliffs, to join him on the summit of the craigs. 

T(^ether they struck into the most inaccessible defiles of 
the mountains^ and proceeded till by the smoke, whitening 
with its ascending curls the black sides of the impending 
rocks, Wallace saw he was near the object of his search. — 
He sprung on a high cliff which projected over this mountain 
valley, and blowing his bugle with a few notes of the w^ell 
kaown pibroch (k) of Lanerkshire, was answered by the re- 
verberation of a thousand echoes. 

At the loved sounds, which had not dared to visit their ears 
since the Scottish standard was lowered to Edward, the hills 
seemed teeming with life. Men rushed from their fastnesses* 
And women with their babes, eagerly followed, to see whence 
sprung a summons so d^ar to every Scottish heart. Wallace 
flood on the cliflTlike the newly aroused genius of his sufFer- 
'Hg country. His long plsdd floated afai^^ and his glittering 
bair streaming on the blast, seemed to mii%le with the golden 
^res which shot from the heavens. Wallace raised his eyes : 
•* cbrfi, as of the tumult of contending armies, filled the sky ; 
Vol. I. - E 
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and flames and flashing steel, and the horrid red of battle, 
streamed from the clouds upon the hills. 

Scotsmen, cried Wallace, waving* the fatal sword, which 
blazed in the glare of these northern lights like a flaming 
brand, behold how the heavena cry aloud to you. I come in 
the name of all ye hold dear, of your lives, your liberties, and 
of the wives of your bosoms, and the children now in their 
arms. The poig^ard of England is unsheathed : — ^Innocence, 
age and infancy fall before it. With this sword, last night^ 
did Heselrigge, the English t3rrant of Lanerk, break into 
my house and murder my wife. 

The shriek of horror that burst from every mouth inter- 
rupted Wallace. " Vengeance, vengeance !" was the cry of 
the men, while tumultuous lamentations for "the sweet lady 
ofEllerslie," filled the air from the women. 

Wallace sprang from the cliff into the midst of his brave 
countrymen. " Follow me then to strike the first blow," 

Lead us forward ; cried a vigorous old man : I drew this 
stout claymore l^t in the battle of Largs. Life and Alexan- 
der was then the word of victory ; now, ye accursed South- 
rons, ye shall find that the slogen (/) ^i Death and Lady Ma- 
rion ! will be a cry to bring angels down to aveftge her blood 
and free the country. 

Death and Lady Marion ! was now echoed with loud shouts 
from mouth to mouth. Every sword was drawn. And those 
hardy peasants who had none, seized the instruments of pas- 
turage ; and armed themselves with wolf spears, pick-axes, 
forks and scythes. 

Sixty resolute men now arranged themselves around their 
chief Wallace, whose widowed heart turned icy cold at the 
dreadful slogen of his Marion's name, more fiercely grasped 
his sword, and murmured to himself—" From this hour may 
Scotland date her liberty, or Wallace return no more ; — M}- 
faithul friends," cried he, turning to his men, and placing 
the plumed bonnet on his hand ; "let the spirits of your fath- 
ers inspire your souls ; ye go to preserve that freedom for 
which they died. Before the moon sets, the t>Tant of Lanerk 
shall fall in blood." 

Dea^h and Lady Marion ! was the pealing answer thai 
echoed from the hills. 

Wallace again spgung on the cliff. His brave peasants fol- 
lowed him ; and taking their rapid march by a near cut over 
the most precipitous heights, and through the hitherto unex • 
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plored defiles of CartUne craigs ; leaping chasms, and climb- 
ing perpendicular rocks ; no obstacles impeded them, as they 
rushed onward like lions to their prey. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB women, and the men who were too aged to engage 
in so despeaate an enterprize, now thronged around Halbert 
to ask a circumstantial account of the disaster which had fill- 
ed them with so much horror. 

Many were the tears which followed his ^cital. Not one 
of his auditors was an indifferent listener ; all had individual- 
ly pertaken of the tender Marion's benevolence. Their 
sick-beds,liad been comforted by her charity ; her voice had 
oftenadministered consolation to their sorrows ; her hand had 
smoothed their pillows, and placed the crucifix before their 
dying eyes. Some had recovered to bless her : and some de- 
parted to record her virtues in heaven. 

Ah ! is she gone ? cried a young woman, raising her face 
covered with tears from the bosom of her infant ; is the love- 
liest lady that ever the sun shone upon, cold in the grave ? 
Alas for me ! she it was that gave me the roof under which 
my baby was bom. She it was that, when the Southom sol- 
diers slew my father, and drove us from our home in Ayrshire 
guve to my old mother, and to my poor wounded husband, the 
cottages by the bum-side. Ah, well can I spare him to 
avenge her murder. 

The night being far advanced, Halbert retired at the invi- 
tation of this young woman, to repose on the heather-bed of 
her husband, who was novr absent with Wallace. The rest 
'if the peasantry withdrew to their coverts ; while she and 
some other women, whose anxieties would not allow them to 
sleep, sat at the cavern's mouth watching the slowly-moving 
hours.  

The objects of their fond and fervent prayers, Wallace and 
I'is little army, were rapidly pursuing their march. It was 
midnight— all was silent as they hurried through the glen 
and ascended with flying footsteps the steep acclivities which 
intersected the way that led to the cliffs which overhung the 
v-lc of EUerslie. Wallace must pass alftip: their brow. Be- 
n'lath was the tomb of his sacrificed Kiarion. He rushed 
I'.rward to snatch one look, even at the roof which shrouded 
''Cr beloTdd remains. 
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At the moment before he mounted the intervening height 
a soldier in English armor crossed the path and was seized by 
his men. An uplifted axe was levelled at the man's neck. 
Wallace turned the weapon : — ^Hold, Scot ! cried he, to the 
Highlander who aimed it ; you are not a Southron, to stiike 
the defenceless. This man has no sword. 

The reflection on their enemy, which this plea of mercy 
contained, reconciled the impetuous Scot to the clemency 
of their leader. The terrified wretch, who had expected 
nothing less than immediate death, joyfully recog^nizmg the 
voice of Wallace, fell on his knees, exclaiming, surely it is 
my Lord — it is Sir William Wallace who has saved my life a 
second time ! 

Who are yoii ? asked Wallace ; that bassinet can cover no 
friend of mine. 

I am your servant Dugald, returned the man, he whom 
your brave arm saved from the battle axe of Arthur Hesel- 
rigge. 

" I cannot now ask you how you came by that dtess ; but 
if you be yet faithful, throw it oiFand follow me.'' 

Not to Ellerslie, my Lord ; cried he, it has been this day 
jacked, and set in flames by the commands of the governor 
of Lanerk. 

Then, exchdmed Wallace inwardly, and striking his breast ; 
are the remuns of my beloved Marion for ever ravished from 
my eyes ! Insatiate monster ! 

Too long he lives to curse the earth ; cried the veteran of 
Largs ; forward, my Lord, in mercy to mankind ! 

Wallace had now mounted the craig which over-looked 
Ellerslie. — His once happy home had disappeared, and all 
beneath lay a heap of smoking ashes. He hastened from the 
sight and directing the point of his sword with a forceful ac- 
tion towards Lanerk, re-echoed with supernatural strcngth, 
«« Forward \" 

With the rapidity of lightning his little host flew over the 
hills, reached the cliflTs which divided them from the town, 
and leaped down before the outward trench of the castle ol 
Lanerk. In a moment Wallace sprung so feeble a barrier, 
and with a shout of death, in which the tremendous slogen oi 
his men now joined, he rushed upon the guard that held the 
i^orthern gate of theJbrtress. 

Here slept the g^emor. The few opponents being slain 
by the first sweep of the Scottish swords, Wallace hastened 
" — -^rd, winged with twofold retribution. The noise of batJ 
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tie was behind him : for the shout of his men had aroused the 
g^arrison, and drawn the soldiers, half naked> to the spot. '-*■ 
He had now reached the .doo^ of the governor. — The sentinel 
who stood there, flew before the terrible warrior that present- 
ed himself. All the nliighty vengeance of Wallace blazed in 
his face and seemed to surround his figure with a terrible 
^lendor. With, one stroke of his foot, he drove the door 
from its hinges and rushed into the room. 

What a si^t for the now awakened and guilty Heselrigge ! 
—It was the husband of the defenceless woman he had mur- 
dered, come in the power of justice, with uplifted arm, and 
vengeance in his eyes ! With a terrific scream of despair, 
and an outcry for the mercy he dared not expect, he fell back 
into the bed, and sought an unavailing shield beneath its 
folds. 

Marion ! Marion I cried Wallace, as he threw himself to- 
wards the bed — and buried the sword, yet red with her blood, 
through the coverlid, deep into the heart of her murderer. — 
A fiend like yell from the slain Heselrigge, told him his work 
was done ; and drawing out the sword, he took the stream- 
ing blade in his hand— Vengeance is satisfied— cried he, 
thus, O God ! do I h<»nceforth divide self from my heart ! As 
lie spoke, he snapt the sword in twain, and throwing away 
the pieces, put back with his hand the impending weapons 
of his brave companions ; who, having cleared the passage of 
Iheir assailants, had hurried forward to assist in ridding their 
coimtry of so detestable a tyrant. 

'Tis done, cried he. As he spoke he drew down the cov- 
erlid, and discovered the body of the govemor weltering in 
blood : the ghastly countenance, on which the agonies of hell 
seemed imprinted, glar6d horribly even in death. 

Wallace turned away, and the men, exulting in the sight, 
with a shout of triumph exclaimed — " So fall the enemies of 
Sir William Wallace !*' 

Rather, so fall the enemies of Scotland ! cried he ; from 
this hour, Wallace has neitl\er love nor resentment but for 
her. Heaven has heard me devote myself to work our coun- 
try's freedom, or to die. Who will follow me in so just a 
cause ? 

« All !— With Wallace forever !" 

The new clamor which their present resolution excited, 
intimidated a fresh band of soldiers who were marching across 
the court-yard to intercept their passage from the governor's 
apartments ; they hastUy retreated ; and no exertions of 
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their officers would prevail on them to advance again, or even 
to appear in sight of their resolute enemies, when soon after> 
wards, with Wallace at their head, they issued from the great 
gate. The English commanders, seeing that their men were 
struck with a panic which they were the less able to sur- 
mount, as the way to the ^te was strewn with slain, fell 
back into the shadow of the towers ; and by the light of th» 
moon, leisurely viewed the departure of the Scots over the 
trenches. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE sun was rising from behind the eastern hills, when 
the victorious groupe entered the mountain glen where their 
families lay. The cheerful sounds of their bugles, aroused 
the sleepers from their caves, and many were the joyous 
gratulations and embraces which welcomed the warriors to 
affection and repose. 

Wallace, while he threw himself along a bed of purple 
heath, gathered for him by a busy female hand, listened with 
a calm^ mind to the fond inquires of Ilalhert, who, awak- 
ended by the first blast of the horn, had started from his 
shelter and hastened to hail the safe return of his master. — 
While his faithful followers retired each to the bosom of his 
rejoicing family, the fugitive chief of Ellerslie remained alone 
with the old man ; and recounted to him the success of his 
enterprize, and the double injuries he had avenged. The 
assassin, continued he, has paid with bis life for his inexpia- 
ble crime. — He is slain, and with him several of Edward's 
garrison. — My vengeance may be appeased : but what, O ! 
Halbert can bring redress to my widowed heart ? all is lost 
to me ; I have then nothing to do with , this world, but as 1 
am the instrument of g^od to others ; the Scottish sword has 
now been re-drawn against our foes ; and with the blessing 
of heaven, I swear it s^all not be sheathed till Scotland be 
rid of the tyranny which has slain my happiness ! — ^Thift night 
my gallant Scots have sworn to accomplish my vow ; and 
deatn or liberty, must be the future fate of Wallace, and his 
friends. , 

Attliese words, tears ran over the cheeks of the venerable 
harper .* — Alas, my too brave master, exclaimed he, what is 
i* vou would do ? why rush upon certain destruction !— for 
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the sake of her memory whom you deplore ; in pity to the 
worthy Earl of Mar, who will arraign himself as the cause of 
all these cdamities, and of your death, should you £U1 — re- 
tract this desperate tow. 

No, my good Halbert; returned Wallace, I am neither 
desperate nor inefEcient; and you, faithful creature, shall 
liaTe no cause to mourn this night's resolution. Go to Lord 
Mar, and tell him what are my resolves. I have nothings 
now that binds me to life but my country ; and henbeforih 
she shall be to me as mistress, wife, and child. — Would you 
deprive me of this tie, Halbert ^ Would you by persuading me 
to resign my interest in her, devote me to a hermit's seclu- 
sion amongst these rocks ? — for I will never again appear in 
the tracks of men, if it be not as the defender of her rights. 

" But Where, my master, shall we find you, should t^e Earl 
chuse to join you with his followers ?*' 

'* In this wilderness ; whence I shall not remove rashly.— 
For my purpose is to save my countrymen, not to sacrifice 
them in needless dangers." 

Halbert, oppressed with sorrow at tlie images his forebod- 
ing heart drew of the direful scenes in which his beloved 
roaster had pledged himself to become the leading actor^ bow- 
ed l^s head with submission ; and leaving Wallace to rest, 
retired to the mouth of the cavern to weep alone. 

It was noon before the chief awakened from the death-like 
sleep into which kind nature had plunged his long harassed 
senses. He opened his eyes languidly ; and when the sight 
of his rocky apartment forced on him the recollection of all 
his miseries, he uttered a deep groan. — That sad sound, so 
different from the jOcund voice with which Wallace used to 
issue from his rest, struck the ear of Halbert, who, mean- 
while, bad prepared a staff and scrip for his journey. He 
drew near his master, and kissing his hand, begged his per- 
mission to set out for Bothwell — on my knees, added he, will 
I implore the Earl to send you succors. 

He needs not prayers for that, returned Wallace 4 but de- 
part, dear, worthy ^albert : it will comfort me to know you 
are in safety ; and whithersoever you go, you carry my thanks 
and blessings with you ! 

Old age opens the fountain of tears :— Halbert's flowed 
profiisely, and bathed his master's hand.— Could Wallace 
have wept, it would have been then ; but that gentle emolli- 
ent of grief was denied him; and with a voice of assumed 
cheerfulness, he renewed his efforts to encourage his despond- 
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ing servant.— Half persuaded that a superior Bein|f did in 
d^ call his beloved master to some exuraordinary exertions 
for Scotland, he took his leave, first of him, and ihen of the 
companions of his destiny. A few of them led him on his 
way as far as the western declivity of the hills ; when bid^ 
ding them. farewell, he took the remainder of his journey 
alone. . 

. After traversing many a weary mile, which lay between 
the Cartlaih carigs and BothwtU castle, he reached the val- 
ley in which that fortress stands ; and calling to the warder 
at its gates, by declaring that he came from Sir William 
Wallace, he was admitted and conducted into the castle. 

Halbert was led by a servent into a superb chamber, where 
the Earl lay upon a couch. A lady richly habited, set at his 
head ; and anothhr, much-younger, and of resplendent beau- 
ty, clothed in green, with a circlet of diamonds round her 
brows, knelt at his feet with a salver of medicinal cordials in 
her hand : near to them stood a young man. On the en- 
trance of Halbert, whom the Earl instantly recognized, hf 
raised himself on his arm, and welcomed him. The young 
lady rose ; and the young man stepped eagerly forward. 

The Earl inquired anxiously after Sir William Wallace, 
and asked if he might expect him soon at Bothwell. 

He cannot yet come, my lord ; replied Halbert, haixl i« 
the task he has laid upon his valiant head ; but he is avenr^- 
ed ! — ^he has slain the governor of l-Anerk. A faint exclama- 
tion of dismay broke from the lips of the young lady. 

Slain ? how ? demanded the Earl. 

Halbert now gave a particular account of the anguish ot 
Wallace when he was told of the sanguinary events which 
had taken place at Ellerslie. As the honest harper described 
in his own ardent language the generous zeal with which the 
shepherds on the heights took up arms to avenge the wrong- 
done to their chief, ^e coimtenance of the young lady and 
of the youth glowed through their tears ; they looked on each 
other ; ahd Halbert proceeded. 

When my dear master and his viliant tr^oop were pursu- 
ing their way to Lanerk, as he approached the cliffs of El- 
lerslie, he was met by Dugald ; the man who your lordship 
must remember, rushed into the rcfcm to apprise us of the ad- 
vance of the English forces. During the confusion of that 
horrible night, after I had bound up his wounds and left him, 
I thought, expiring in a comer of the hall, he recovered in 
the midst of the contention, and creeping away, cohcealed 
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himself from the soldiers amongst tlie bushes of the glen. 
When all was over, he came from his hiding place, and find- 
ing the Englishman's bassinet and cloak, which we had made 
him exchange for a bonnet and plaid, poor Dugald, still 
feaiiul of famng^n with any straggling party of Heselrigge's, 
disguised lumself in the soldier's clothes. Exhausted with 
hunger more than with pain of his wounds, which were only 
in the aims, he was venturing towards the house in search of 
food, when, as he approached, the sight of armed men in 
the hall made him hastily retreat into his former place of 
refug^. He did not lie long before his alarm was increased 
by a redoubled noise from the house ; oaths, and horrid 
bursts of merriment seemed to. have turned that once abode 
of honor and of loveliness, into the clamorous haunts of rib- 
aldry and violence. In the midst of the uproar he was sur- 
prised by seeing flames issue from the windows of the house ; 
the soldiers poured from the doors with shouts of triumph ; 
and afterwards w&tched by the fire the whole day and eve- 
ning, carrying off the booty, till the interior oS the building 
was consumed, and the rest sunk a heap of smoking ruins. 

** The work completed, these horrid ministers of devasta- 
tion left the vale to its own solitude. Du^d, after waiting 
a longtime to ascertain to himself that they were quite gone, 
crept from the bushes : and ascending the cliffs, he was speed- 
ing to the mountains, when encountering our armed shep- 
herds^ who mistook him for an English soldier, they seized 
him. The men recognized their former companion, and 
heard with redoubled indignation Uie history of the moulder- 
ing ashes before them." 

Brave, persecuted Wallace ! exclaimed the earl, how dear- 
ly was my life purchased ! But proceed, Halbert, tell me that 
he returned sue from LAnerk. 

Halbert now recounted the dreadful scenes which took 
place in that town : and that when the governor fell, Wal- 
lace made a vow never to mingle with the world ag^n, till 
Scotland should be free. 

Alas ! cried the earl, what miracle is to effect that ? Sure- 
ly he will not buiy those noble qualities, that bloom of youtib» 
within the gloom of a cloister ! 

"No, my lord» he has retired to the fastnesses of Cartlane 
craigs." 

Why ? resumed Mar, why did he not rather jBy to me \ 
This castle is strong j and while one stone of it remains upon 
another, not all the hosts of England should take him hence. 
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It was not your friendship that he doubted ; retuz 
old man ; love for his country compels him to reject \ 
fort in which she does not share. His last words to i] 
these. / fuvue nothing no-w to do but to assert thf hbe, 
Scotland and to 'irtd her of her enemies. Go fb Ztordm^fi 
this lock of my hair, stained with the blood of my -wife 
all, most likely, he toill ever ngam Bee of William. 1Va\ 
Shoidd I fall, tell /am to look on that, and in nuf vrron^ 
the future miseries of Scotland, and remember that Gc 
eth the patriot / 

Tears dropped so fast from the young lady's eyes, th 
was obliged to walk to a window to conceal them. 

! my uncle, cried the youth, surely the freedom oi 
land is possible. I feel in my soul that the words of the 
WHllace are prophetic 

The Earl held the lock of hair in his hands ; he regard 
lost in meditation. " God armeth the patriot !** He pi 
again, his before pallid cheek taking a thousand anin 
hues ; then raising the sacred present to his lips: Yes, j 
he, thy vow shall be performed ; and while Donald ]\fa] 
an arm to wield a sword, or a man to follow to the field, 1 
shalt command both him and them. 

But not as you are, my Lord j cried the elder lady, 1 
wonnds are yet unhealed; your fever is still raging ! Wd 
it not be madness to expose your safety at such a crisis ? 

1 should not take arms myself, answered he, till I can b 
them to effect ; meanwhile, all of my clan and of my fric| 
that I can raise to guard the life of my deliverer, and to p 
mote the cause, must be summoned. This lock shall be \ 
pennon, and what Scotsman will look on that and start fr< 
his colors ! Here, Helen, my child ! cried he, addressing t 
young lady, before to-morrow's dawn, have this hair wrou^ 
into my banner. It will lie a patriot's standard, and let fj 
own irresistible words be the motto,'-^ God armeth me. 

Helen advanced with blushing trepidation. Having" bet; 
told by the Earl, of the generous valor of Wallace, andoftJj 
cruel death of his lady, she had conceived an enthusiasti 
gratitude ; and a pity, deeper than language dould expres^ 
wr a man who had lost so much by succouring one so dear t^ 
her. She took the lock, waving in yellow light upon he| 
hands ; and treftibling with a strange emotion, was leaving 
the room, when she heard her cousin suddenly throw himsel' 
on his knees. 
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I beaeeoh you, my honored uncle, cried he, if you have 
any love ftir me, or value for my ftiture fame, that you will 
allow me to be the bearer of your banner in the army of Sir 
William Wallace. 

Helen stopped a moment at the threshold to hear the re- 
ply. 

You could not, my dear nephew, returned the carl, have 
asiced me any favor that I would grant with so much joy. 
To-morrow I will collect the peasantry of Bothwell, and with 
those and my own followers, you shall join Wallace the same 
night. 

Helen, who ignorant of the horrors of war, and only alive 
to the glory of the present cause, sympathised in the ardor 
of heKcousin, with a thrill of delight hurried to her own 
apartment to commence her task. 

Far different were the sentiments of the countess. As soon 

&3 Lord Mar had let this declaration escape his lips, alarmed 

:^t the effect so much agitation might have on his enfeebled 

onstitution ; and fearful of the perilous cause he ventured 

•1ms openly to espouse : she desired her nephew to take the 

low comforted Halbert, (who was pouring forth his gratitude'^ 

the Earl for the promptitude of his orders) and see that he 
was attended with due hospitality. 

When the room was left to the Earl and herself, with an 
'ineasy presage 6f some impending evil, she ventured to re- 
Ttonstrate with him upon the facility with which he had be- 
ime a party in so treasonable a matter : Consider, my lord, 
^ntinued she, that Scotland is now entirely in the power of 
'<ie English monarch. His garrisons occupy our towns, and 
lis creatures hold every place of trust in the kingdom ! 

And is such a list of oppressions, my dear lady, to be an 
u-gument for longer bearing them ? Had I and other Scot- 
i'ih nobles dared to resist this overwhelming power after the 
'attle of Dunbar ; had we, instead of kissing the sword that 
robbed us of our liberties, kept our own unsheathed within 
be bulwarks of oiur mountains, Scotland would now be free ; 

1 should not have been assaulted by our English tyrants in the 
'•ftets of Lanerk ; and to save my life, William Wallace 
•ould not be now mourning his murdered wife, and withotit 
. home to shelter him ! 

Lady Mar paused at this observation ; but resumed. That 
»ay be true. But the die is cast, Scotland is lost for ever ; 
^d by your attempting to assist your friend in this rash essaj-' 
 recover it, you will only lose yourself also, without pre- 
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serving^ him. Hie project is wild and needless. 
you kave ? now that the contention betMreen the i 
past ^ now that BaHol has surrendered his crown 
18 not Scotland at peace f 

A bloody peace, Joanna, answered the Eairl, wi 
wounds. An usurper's peace is more destructivi 
open hostilities, plunder and assassination dre its 
ants. I have now seen and felt enough of Edward- 
tion. It is time I should awake, and like Wallace, < 
to die for Scotland, or to avenge her. 

3Lady Mar wept, *' cruel Donald ! Is this the rew 
my love and du^ ? you te^r yourself from me, you 
your estates to sequestration, you rob your chiidrei 
name, nay, by your infectious example, you stimu 
brother BothweU's spn to head the band that is to , 
madman Wallace !" 

Hold, Joanna, cried the Earl, speak that word ag:^ 
you forfeit my love ! What is it I hear P you call th 
who in saving your husband's life, reduced himself t 
cruel extremijties, a madman ! was he mad, because h 
vented the Countess of Mar from being left a widow 
he mad because he prevented her children from ^beinj 
erless ?. 

The Countess, Overcome by this cutting reproach, i 
herself upon her husband's neck, and with a burst oiietk 
treated his forgiveness. Alas, my lord, cried she, all is 
ness to me, that would plunge you in danger. Thii 
your own sj^ety, of my innocent twins, now in their en 
should you fall. Think of our brother's feelings^ when 
send his only son to join one, whom perhaps he will ct 
rebel in arms ! 

If Earl Bothwell considered himself a vassal of Edwai 
he would not now be with I^rd Loch-awe. From tbe % 
ment that gallant Hiighlander retired to Ai^leshire, \ 
jKing of England regarded all his adherents with a suspiciti 
eye. BothweU's present visit to Loch-awe, you see is sui 
cient offence to sanction the plunder of this castle by d 
peaceful government you approve.^ You saw the opening \ 
those proceedings, which, had not the death of Arthur H^ 
selrigge prevented from coming tp their dreadful is5u£ 
where, my dear Joanna, would now be your home, youi 
husband, your childr^ ? It was the ann of tbe brave chiei 
of Ellerslie, which saved them from destruction, tod mi 
Helen from a ravisher. 
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Lady iiar shqddered. «* I admit the truth of what you 
say. But oh, is it not hard, to put my all to the hazard ; to 
see the bloody field on one side of my beloved Donald, and 
the mortal scaffold on. the'other !*** 

Hush, cried the earl, it is justice that beckons me, and vic- 
tory will receive me to her arms. Let, O,^ power above ! ex- 
claimed he, hurried a\(ray with enthusiasm ; let the victori- 
ous field for Scotland be Donal^ Mar's ^rave, rather than 
doom him to live a witness o^.ber miseries I 

I cannot hear you^answered'thc^ countess, I must leave you. 
I must invoke the virgin to giW ine courage to be a patriot's 
wife ; at present your words are daggers to me. 

As she uttered this, she has^ly withdrew, and left the 
carl to muse on the past^ and to concert plans for the por- 
tentous fiiture. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

MEANWHILE the fair Helen ha<i^ retired to her own 
apartments which were in a distant wing of the castle. — 
Lord Mar's banner being brought to her from the armory, she 
&at down to weave into its siften texture, the amber locks of 
the Scottish chief; Wondering at their softness and beauty 
while her needle flew, she pictured to herself the fine counte- 
nance they had once adorned. 

The duller extremitea of the hair, which, a sadder liquid 

ilian that which now dropped from their eyes, had rendered 

stiff and diflicult to entwine with the warp of the silk, seemed 

10 adhere to her fingers. Helen almost shrunk from the 

'ouch. Unhappy lady ! sighed she to herself ; what a pang 

■mist have rent her heart, when the stroke of so cruel a death 

ore her Irom such a husband ! — ^and how must he have loved 

.'cr, when for her sake he thus forswears all futiu-e joys, but 

fmse which camps and victories may yield ! — Ah, what 

would I g^ve to be my cousin Murray, to bear this pennon at 

lis side ! What would 1 give to reconcile so stQmirable a bc- 

tnjTto happiness again : — ^to weep his griefs or to smile him 

'i'so comfort ! — ^to be that man's friend, would be a higher 

lionor in my miild, than to be Edwaffl's queen. 

While her heart was thus discoursiifg with itself, a page 
J:>ened the door, saying that her cousin begged admittance. 
•i'ien having fiwtenod the flowing charge into its azure ficlf' 

Vol,. 1. y 
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was embroidering tlie motto when Murray entered. He led 
in the venerable harper, who, refreshed by the plentiful re- 
past which the young lord had set before him, now followed 
with less feeble steps, to repeat to Lady Helen aU he had 
been telling hia gracious entertainer. 

You know not, my good old man, said the youth to Hal- 
bert, as he conducted him across thii galleries, what a noble 
mind is contained in that lovely young creature. I was 
brought up with her : and to the sweet contagion of her taste 
do I owe that love of true glory which carries me to the side 
of Sir William Wallace. The virtuous only can awaken an 
interest in her heart ; and in these degenerate days, a long 
.sleep it was likely to have slept, had not the history which my 
uncle recounted of your brave master aroused her attention, 
/ and filled her with admiration responsive to my own. I 
know she rejoices in my present destination. And to prevent 
her hearing from your own lips, all you have now told me of 
the gentle as well as heroic vun;ues of my intended command- 
er, and of the heroism of his angelic wife, would be depriv- 
ing her of a mournful pleasure, for which I could find no 
equivalent. 

The gray-haired bard of tUerslie, who had ever received 
the deai-est rewards for his sonpain the smiles of its mistress, 
did not require persuasion to appear before the fair Lady of 
Mar ; and to i-ecite in her ears a truer legend, of charms 
which were to be seen no more. 

Helen rose as he and her cousin appeaired : and shewing 
them her work, inquired if they thought it were what the 
carl had wished. Murray approved it, and Halbert, with a 
full heart, took the pennon in his hand.— Ah ! little did my 
dear lady think, exclaimed he, that one of these loved locks 
would ever be suspended on a staff to lead men to battle ! 
what changes have a few days made ! she, the gentlest of wo- 
men laid in a bloody grave ; and he, the most benevolent of 
human beings, wielding an exterminating sword ! 

You speak of her grave, venerable Halbert, inquired Hel- 
en : had you then an opportunity of performing the rites of 
sepulture to her remains ? 

No, madam ; replied he, after the worthy English soldier 
now in this castle, assisted me to place her precious body in 
my lord's oratory, I had no opportunity of returning to give 
her a more holy grave 

Alas ! cried lady Helen, then her sacred relics have been 
^lUmed in tlie bummg house \ 
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I hope not, rejoined Halbert, the place I speak of, is at 
some distance from the main building. It was excavated in 
the rock by Sir Ronald Crawford ; who on my master's mar- 
riage with the I-«ady Marion, gaVB the name of Eilerslie to 
this estate, in compliment to Sir William's place of birth in 
Ayrshire ; and presented it to him, as the just property o/the 
only surviving son of his dear departed daughter Cecily 
Crawford, who had married the br;.ve Sir Malcolm Wallace. 
Both the parents of my honored master are now dead; and 
a grievous task will it be to him who is to tell the g^od old 
Sir Ronald that the sweet flower of Eilerslie is cut down : 
That the noblest branch of his own stem is tom from its na- 
tive soil and cast far away into the wilderness. 

The tears of the venerable harper bore testimony to his in- 
ward resolve, ihat this messenger of woe should not be him- 
self Lady Helen, who had unconsciously fallen into a reve- 
rie during the latter part of his speech, now spoke ; hut it was 
with timidity. — An idea had struck her, by which she might 
demonstrate her gratitude for the preservation of her father, 
and perhaps impart some consolation to tlie heart of tlie wid- 
owed chief. 

Tfien, we may hope,, asked she, that the oratory has not on- 
ly escaped the flames, but perhaps the violation of the En^clish 
soldiers ? — would it not comfort your Lord to have his lovely 
wife emtombed according to tlie rites of the church ? 

" Surely, my lady. But how can that be done ? — ^he thinks 
ber remains were lost in the conflag^tion of Eilerslie ; and 
for fear of precipitating him into the new dangers which 
might have menaced him had he sought to bring away her 
body, I did not disprove his mistake." 

But her body shall be brought away, rejoined Lady Helen ; 
it shall have holy burial. 

To effect this, command my services, exclaimed Murray. 

Helen thanked liim. for an assistance which would rendeV 
the completion of her design easy. The English soldier as a 
g^iide, and fifty men, she said, must accompany him. 

Alas, my young Lord, interposed Halbert, suppose you 
should meet the English still loitering there ! 

And what of that, my honest Flalbert j would not I and 
my trusty band soon mi\ke them clear the way .' they are not 
|he first wolves I have made fly before my hunting- spear. Is 
it not to give comfort to the deliverer of my uncle that I seek 
the glen ^— and shall ::ny thing in mortal shape mike Andrew 
^Jurray tuiiv his back ?— no, Halbert, I was not bom . 
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Saint An4rew's day for nought ; and by his bright cross I 
swear%ither to lay lady Wallace in the tomb of my an- 
cestorlC or to leave my bones to blanch on the grave of 
her's. 

'* Your resolution, my brave cousin, is dear to me, and I 
cannot but expect a happy iraue : for when we recollect the 
panic with which the death of Heselrigge miist have possess* 
ed the English garrison, and that ruined Ellerslie has no 
longer attractions for rapine, I think there can be no dread 
of your meeting an enemy in that now desolate place : so, 
without further hentation, I will ask my father's permisaon 
while you are calling out the men, and Halbert seeks a few 
boors repose/' 

The old man respectfully put her hands to his lips. Good 
mght, continued she : ere you see me ag^n, I trust the earth- 
ly part of the angel now in paradise, will be ^e within these 
towers. Halbert poured a thousand blessings on her head ; 
and as she lefl the room to execute her beneficent mission, 
he alrao^ thought that he saw in her one of heaven's fairest 
inhabitants, kent down to bear away the body as well as the 
soul of his dear mistress to her divine abode. 

On entering her father's apartment, Lady Helen ^ound 
him alone. She repeated to him the substance of her con- 
versation with Wallace's fsdthful servant : and my wish is, 
continued she, to have the murdered lady's remains entomb- 
ed in the cemetery beneath the chapel in tins castle. 

The earl approved her request ; accompanying his assent 
with many expressions of satisfaction at the filial affection 
which so lively a gratitude to his preserver evinced. Let 
this be entirely your own deed, my dear Helen— choose from 
among my vassaJs, whom ever you may think deserving the 
honor of serving you ; — and let them be. sent with my ne- 
phew, to execute your design. 

May I then, my dear father, returned she, deeply blush- 
ing, have your permission to pay our debt of gratitude to Sir 
William Wallace, to the utmost of my power ? — For by 
sucli means only, can I demonstrate my love for the best of 
parents, and my homage to that virtue which you first taught 
me to revere. 

** You are at liberty, my noble child, to do as you please — 
my vassals, my coffers, al), are at your command." 

Helen kissed his hand : — ** may I have what I please from 
the armory ?" — command even there, said the earl, for I 
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know Bothwell would think that too much cannot bq done 
for the defender of his country. 

Helen threw her arms about her father's neck, and thank- 
ing" him tenderly, with a beating heart retired to prosecute 
lier various plans. Murray, who met her in the anti-room, 
inforrjied her, that fifty of the sturdiest in the glen awaited 
her wders ; and Helen, telling her cousin of the earl's ap- 
proval, took the sacred oanner in her hand, and proceeded to 
the gaUety which ran round the hall. 

The moment she appeared, a shout of joy bade her wel-. 
come — she waved her hand in token of silence ; and smiling 
with a benignity that sp>oke her angel err:;nd : My brave 
friends, said she, I thank you for the ardor with which, by 
this night's enterprize, you assist me to pay the everlasting 
tribute that is due to the man wl^o has preserved to roe the 
blessing of so good a father. 

And to us, noble lady ; cried they, the most generous of 
chiefs. 

With that spirit, then, returned she, 1 address you with 
^leater confidence. Who amongst you will shrink from fol-. 
lowing this standard to the field of glory ? who will refuse to 
make himseilf the especial guardian of the life of Sir William 
Wallace ? and who, in the moment of peril, will not standby 
him to the last ? 

None are here, cried a fine tall youth, advancing before 
his fellows ; who would not gladly die in his defence. 

We swear it ! burst from every lip at once. 

She bowed her head, and said, return from EUerslie to- 
morrow with the bier of its sainted Mistress. I will then be* 
stow upon every man in this band a war-bonnet plumed with 
my colors This banner, with its amber ensign, will lead 
you to the side of Wallace ; and it is my will that ye there 
remain a stouter wall than that which divides the two king- 
doms, betweeJl ,him and his foes. In tlie shock of battle, 
look at this standard ; and remember that God not only ami' 
fth the pafriofs hand, but shieldeth his heart. In this faith, 
I>e ye the bucklers which heaven sends to guard the life of 
Wallace ; and so honored, exult in your station ; and expect 
the future gratitude of Scotland. 

Wallace and Lady Helen / to death or Ubeaiy f was the an.- 
imated response to this exhortation — and smiling and kissing 
her hand to them in token of thanks, she retired in the midst 
'jf their acclamations into the gallery. Murray, ready arm- 
^ for his expedition, met her at the door— restored to t 

P2 
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usual vivaeity by the spirit*moving emotions which die pre- 
sent scenes awakened in his heart, he forgot the horrors of 
contention in the glory of victory, and giving her a gay salu- 
tation, led her back to her apartments, where the English sol- 
der awaited her commands. Lady Helen, with a gentle 
grace, acknowledged her obligations to the Southron for this 
acquiescence. 

I^nds in Mar shall be yours ; added she, or a post of honor 
in the little army the earl is now going to raise. Speak but 
the word, and you shall find, worthy Englishman, that neith- 
er a Scotsman nor his daughter know what it is to be un- 
grateful. 

The blood mounted into the soldier's cheek : *' I thank 
you, sweetest lady, for the generous offer ; but as I am an 
Englishman, 1 diu*e not accept it — my arms are due to my 
own country ; and whether I am tied to it by lands and pos- 
sessions, or have nought but my English blood, and my oath 
to my king to bind me : still I should be equally unwarrant- 
ed in breaking those bonds. England gave me birth ; and 
with no country hostile'to her, can 1 unite myself. I swore 
fidelity to Edward the first ; and with no man adverse to him 
will I lift my sword. I left Heselrigge, because he dishonor- 
ed the name of my country : and for me to forswear her, 
would be to make myself infamous. Hence, all I ask is, that 
after I have this night obeyed your ladyship's commands, the 
earl of Mar will allow me to seek mv way to the sea^de.— 
I mean to embark for the Guienne shores ; whither roy sove- 
reign is now g^ne to chastise that rebel province. 
^ Lady Helen replied, that she revered his sentiments too 
sincerely, to insult them by any persuanons to the contrary. 
And taking a diamond clasp from her bosom she put it jnto 
his hand. " Wear that in remembrance of your virtue, and 
of Helen Mar's gratitude.'* The man kissed it respectfully, 
and bowing, swore to preserve so distinguishing a g^ft to the 
latest hour of his existence. 

Helen retired to her chamber to finish her task ; and Mur- 
ray, bidding her good night, repaired to the earl's apartments 
to take his final orders, before he and his troop set out for the 
ruins of EUerslie. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



NIGHT having passed away over the sleepless heads of 
the inhabitants of Bothwell castle ; as soon as the sun arose 
the earl of Mar was carried out of his bed-chamber, and 
laid on a couch in the state apartment. His lady had not yet 
left the room of her daughter ; by whose side she had lain 
the whole night in hopes of infecting her with the fears which 
possessed herself. 

Helen replied, that she could see no reason for direful ap- 
prehensions ; if her father, instead of joining Wallace in per- 
son, would, when be had sent him succours, retire with his 
family into the Highlands ; and there await the issue of the 
contest It is too late to retreat, my dear mother, continued 
she, the first blow agfsunst the public enemy was struck in 
defence of your husband : and would you have my father act 
so base a part as to abandon his preserver to the wrath his 
g^enerous assistance has provoked ? . 

Alas' ! my child ; answered her ladyship ; what great ser- 
vice will he have done to me or your father, if he delivers 
him from one danger, only to plunge him into another ? Ed- 
ward's power in this country is too great to be resisted now. 
Have not most of our barons sworn fealty to him ? And are 
not the potent families of the Cummin, the Soulis, and the 
March, all in his interest P You may perhaps say, that most 
of these are my relations, and that I may turn tliem which 
way I will ; but if 1 have no influence with a husband, it 
would be madness to expect it over more distant kindred. 
How then, with such a host, against him, can your infatuated 
fi»*her venture, without despair, to support the man who 
^^reaks the peace with England ? 

Wlio can despair, my dear madam, returned Helen, in so 
jtist a cause ! Let us rather believe with our good King 
David I. that Honour must hope al-ways ; for no real evil can be- 
fal the virtuous, either in this loorld or the next ! Were I a man 
the justice that leads on the brave Wallace, would nerve my 
arm with the strength of a host. Besides, my too anxious 
mother, look at our country ; God's gift of freedom is 
stampt upon it. Our mountains are his seal. Plains are the 
proper territories of tyranny ; there the armies of an usurp- 
er may extend themselves with ease ; leaving ho comer un- 
occupied, in which patriotism might shelter, or treason hide. 
U'lt mountains, glens, morasses, and lakes, set bounda to 
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conquest : and amidst these is the impregpnable seat of liber- 
ty. To -such a fortress, to the deep defiles of Loch Cath- 
erine ; or to the cloud-piercing heights of Corryarraick ; I 
would have my father retire : and there watch the footsteps 
of our mountain goddess, till led by her immortal champion, 
she plants her standard forever upon the summit of Scotland's 
proudest hill ! 

The complexion of the animated Helen shone with a radi- 
ant glow. Her heart panted with a foretaste of the delight 
she should feel when all Ker generous wishes would be fulfill- 
ed ; and pressing the now completed banner to her breast, 
with an enthusiasm she believed prophetic ; her lips moved, 
though her voice did not utter the inexpressible rapture of 
her heart. 

JLady Mar looked at her. ** It is well for me, romantic 
girl, that you were not a boy. In such a case, I do not guess 
wrong in believing that your mad-headed disobedience 
would have made me rue the day I became your father's 
wife." 

Sex, madam, returned Helen, could not have altered my 
sehse of duty. Whether man or woman, I would obey you 
in all things consi^ent with my duty to a higher power : but 
when it commands, then by the ordinance of heaven, we 
must leave father and mother and cleave unto it. 

" And what, O ! foolish Helen, do you call a higher duty 
thto that of a child to a parent or a husband to his wife \" 

" duty of any kind cannot be transgressed with innocence. 
Nor would it be any relinquishment of duty to you, should 
my father leave you, to take up arms in the assertion of his 
country's rights. Her rights are your safety ; and therefore 
in defending them, a husband or a son best shews -his sense of 
domestic as well as of public duty." 

" Who taught you diis sophistry, Helen ? — ^Not your heart, 
for it would start at the idea of your father's blood." 

Helen turned pale. — " Perhaps madam, had not the pres- 
ervation of my father's blood occasioned such malignity from 
England, that nothing but an armed force can deliver his 
preserver, I too, might have been content to see Scotland in 
slavery. But now to wish ray father to shrink behind the ex- 
cuse of far-strained family duties, and to abandon Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace to the blood hounc^ who hunt his life .* would 
be to devote the name of. Mar to infamy, atid deservedly 
bring a curse upon his offspring." 
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"Then it is only to preserve Sir Willium Wallace that you 
are thus anxious ! your spirit of fi^edom is now disallowed ; 
and all this mighty rout is made for him. My husband* his 
vassals, your cousin, and in short, the sequestration of the es- 
tates of Mar and Bothwell, are all to be put to the hazard on 
account of a frantic outlaw : to whom, at this period, since 
the loss of his wife, I should suppose death would be prefera- 
ble to any gratitude we can pay him.*' 

Lady Helen, at this ungrateful language, inwardly tlianked 
heaven that the sentiments proceeded from a step-mother ; 
and that she inherited no part of the blood which animated 
so landless a heart. ** That he is an outlaw, Lady Mar, 
springes from us. That death is the preferable comforter of 
his sorrows, also he owes to us ; for was it not for my lather's 
sake that his wife fell, and that he himself was driven into 
the wilds ? I do not then blush for making his preservation 
my first prayer ; and that he may achieve the freedom of 
Scotland is my second." 

We shall see whose prayers will first be answered ; return- 
ed Lady Mar, rising coldly from her seat ; my saints are per- 
haps nearer than yours ; and before twenty-four hours are 
over your head you will have 'reason to repent such extrava- 
gant opinions. I do not understand them. 
" Till now you never disapproved them." 
1 allowed them in your infancy, replied the Countess, be- 
cause I diought they went no father than a minstrel's sop^ ; 
but since they are become so dangerous, 1 rue the day in 
which I complied ^ith the entreaties of Sir Richard Msdtland 
and permitted you and your sister to remain so long at Thur- 
lestane, to imbibe the ideas of his romantic kinsman, the 
wizard of Ercildown. (m) Had not Sir Richard been your 
own mother's father, I should not have been so easily prevul- 
edon ; and thus am I rewarded for my indulgence. 

I hope, my dear madam, said Helen, wishing to soften the 
^pleasure of her step-mother ; I hope you will never be HI 
rewarded for that indulgence, either by my grandfather, my 
aster or myself. IsabeUe in the quiet of Thirleslane, has 
no chance of giving you the offence that I do ; and I am 
forced.to offend you, because I cannot disobey my conscience. 
A tear stood in the eye of Lady Helen; cannot you, dear 
Lady Mar, continued she, forcing a smile ; pardon the daugh- 
ter of your early friend my motner, who loved you as a sis- 
ter ; cannot you forgive your Helen for revering justice 
e?en more than your fovor ? 
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The countess more influenced by the sweet humility of her 
daughter-in-law, than by "the mgenuous manner with wh«ch 
she maintained her sentiments, or with the appeal to the 
memory of the first Lady Mar : i*elaxed from the frigid air 
she had assumed, and kissing her, with many renewed in- 
junctions to bless the hand that might put a final stop to the 
ruinous enthusiasm which had seized her family, she quitted 
the room. 

As soon as Helen was alone, she forgot the narrowminded 
arguments of the Countess, and calling to recollection the 
generous permission with which her father had endowed her 
the night before, she wrapped herself in her mantle, and at- 
tended by her pag^, proceeded to the armory. The armorer 
was already there, having just given out arms for three hun- 
dred men, ii^ho, by the earl's orders, were to assemble on 
Bothwell Moor ; and there wait till young Murray and the 
subordinate leaders should join them. 

Helen told the man tliat she came for the best suit of ar- 
mor in his custody : " it must be of excellent proof." 

He drew from an 'oaken chest a coat of black mi;il studded 
with gold. Helen admired its strength and beauty.^ It is 
the richest in all Scotland ; answered he : und it was worn 
by bur g^at King William the Lion, in all his victories. 

** Then it is worthy its destination. Bring it with its hel- 
met, target, and sword to my apartment." 

The armorer took it up ; and accompanied by the page 
carrying the lighter parts, followed her into the western 
tower. 

When Helen was again alone, as it wps yet very early in 
the morning, she employed herself in phiming the casque, 
and forming the scarf which she meant should adorn her 
present. Thtis time flew with her, till the sind-gUiss told 
hoc it was the eighth hour. Rut in :-. short time afterwards, 
she Was aroused from the profound stillness n which that p;irt 
of the castle lay, by the doleful lament of the troop retiu*ning 
from £AIerslie. 

She dropt the half formed scarf from her hand ; and listen- 
ed, without daring to draw her breath, to the deep-tored 
lamentations, as they came on the breeze She though* that 
she had never before heard the dirge of her coilhtry so pier- 
cing, so thrillingly awful —Her head fell on the ni-mor und 
scarf. Sweet Lady ! sighed she to herself, who is it that 
darest thus invade thy duties — but my gratitude— gratitude 

■;hy once loved lord, will not offend thy pure spirit ! Again 
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the moumAil w^ilings rose on the air; and with a convulsion 
of feelings she could not restrain, she threw hei'self on her 
ki.ees, and leaning- her head on the newly adorned helmet, 
wepi piofusely. 

Murray entered the room unobserved. Helen ! my sweet 
cciisn ! cried he, surprised at her attitude, and at the armor 
v!}i(.j) lay at her feet. Helen started, and rising, apologized 
for the tears by owning the truth. He now told her that the 
body of the beautiful lady was deposited in the chapel of the 
castle ; and that the priests from the adjacent priory, only 
awaited her presence, to consign it, with all the church's 
rites to its tomb. 

Helen retired for a few minutes to recover herself, and 
tlien re-entering, covered with a long blaick vail, was led by 
Ler cousin to the awful scene. 

The bier lay before the altar. The prior of Saint Fillan, 
ill liis holy vestments, stood at its head ; a band of monks, 
were ranged on each side. The maids of Lady Helen, in 
mourning garments, met their mistress at the portal. They 
had wrapped the beautiful corpse in the shroud prepared for 
it, and now having laid it, str^Wed with flowers, back on the 
bier, they advanced to their trembling lady, 'expecting her to 
approve their services. Helen drew near — she bowed 'to the 
priests : one of her women put her hand on the pall to uncov- 
er the once lovely face of the murdered Marion. Lady Hel- 
en hastily resisted the woman's motion, by laying her hand al- 
so upon the pall. The chill of death struck through the vel- 
vet to her fingers. She turned pale ; and waving her hand 
to the prior to begin, the bier was lowered by the priests into 
the tomb beneath. As it descended, Helen sunk upon her 
knees, and the anthem for departed souls was raised. The 
pealing notes, as they rose and swelled, seemed to bear up 
the spirit of the sainted Marion to its native heaven ; and the 
tears which now flowed from the eyes of Helen, as they min- 
gled With her pious aspirations, seemed the very balm of par- 
^idise, descending upon her soul. 

When all was over, the venerable Halbert, who had con- 
cealed his overwhelming sorrow behind a pillar, threw him- 
self on the cold stone which forever closed the last chamber 
of his beloved mistress. With faint cries he gave way to 
the woe which shook his aged bosom, and called on death to 
lay hhn low with her. The women of Lady Helen again 
chanied forth their melancholy wailings for the dead ; and 
her ladyship, unable longer to bear the scene, threw, herse**^ 
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into the arms of her cou^n, and was carried in an almost io' 
sensible state to her apartment. He consigned her to the 
care of the maids who had followed from the chapel ; and 
having seen her revive, left her to rejoin the Earl. 



CHAPTER K. 

MURRAY, as soon as he returned (rom Ellerslie, havings 
rewarded his trusty followers with theu* promised war-bon- 
nets from the hand of Helen, and dispatched them onward to 
tlie foot of Cartlane craigps, there to await his arrival with t\\t 
larger levy ; now went to Lord 'Mar, to inform him how far 
he had executed his command, and to hear what would be 
his future orders. He found the veteran Earl surrounded by 
arms and armed men ! fifty brave Scots, who were to officer 
the three hundred now on the Bothwell moor, were^eceiving 
their bows and arrows, spears and swords, and other weap- 
ons, from the hands of their Lord. 

Bear these stoutly, my gallant countrymen ; cried he, and 
remember that mlthough the dragon (n) of England, has 
burnt nip your harvest, and laid your houses in ashes ; — ^yet 
there is a lion in Scotland that withers his power and will 
glut you with the spoil of your foe. 

He scarcely uttered these words, when the double 
doors of the apartment were thrown open ; and his eye^ 
were blasted by the sudden sight of Lord Soulis, (9) the 
sworn partizan of Edward : he was accompanied by a man in 
splendid English armor, and a train of Southrop soldiers. 
The Earl stalled from his couch. — « My lord, what is the' 
occasion of tliis unapprised vi^t 1** 

The ensign of the liege lord of Scotland is my warrant : 
replied Soulis ; you are my prisoner : and in tlie nameofi 
King Edward of England, I take possession of this castle. 

Never, cried the indignant Earl, while there is a man's armi 
within it. I 

Men or women, returned Lord Soulis, they must^ surrciv 
der to Edward : for an army of three thousand English ha^f 
seized three hundred of your men at arms on Bothwell moor.| 
The castle is surrounded ; resistance is impossible. Tbr<>1l 
down your arms, also ye mutinous villains ! cried he, turning 
to the Scots who were present ; or be hangcd'for rebcirmtt 
against your lawful sovereign ! ^ 
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OurUwful sovereign^ returned a young man who sleod 
near him, must be the enemy of Edward ; and to none else 
will we yield our swords ! 

Traitor ! cried the English commander, and with a suddea 
and dreadful stroke of his battle-axe, he hud the body of the 
generous Scot a headless corpse at his feet. A ciy of revenge, 
proceeded from his enraged comrades. Every sword was 
drawn; and before the bewildered and soul-struck Earl 
could utter a word, the furies blew their most horrible blast 
through the chamber; and the half frantic Mar beheld his 
brave ^ots at one moment victorious, and in the next the 
floor strewed with their dead bodies. A new succession of 
blood-hounds rushed in at every door; and before the ezter- 
nuDating sword was allowed to rest, the whole of his faithful 
troops lay around him, wounded and dying. Several had 
fallen across his body ; having warded with their lives the 
strokes which they thought were levelled at his. In vain his 
voice had called upon his men to surrender ^ in vun he had 
implored the iron-hearted Soulis and his coadjutor Aymer de 
Valence, to stop the havoc of death. All now lay in blood : 
and the room thronged by the victors, became so intolerable^ 
that De Valence, for his own sake, ordered the Earl to be re- 
moved into another apartment. 

Meanwhile, Helen, unconscious of what was passing, had 
laid down on her bed!, to seek a few minutes repose ; having 
watched the whole of the foregoing night, she now sunk into 
'*■ profound and refreshing sleep. 

Murray, who was present at the abrupt entry of the ene- 
Q^iy, no sooner heard them declare that the castle was sur- 
rounded by a comparatively large army, than he knew that 
without some stratagem all would be lost And before the 
dreadful signal of carnage was g^ven in the fidl of the young 
•^cot, he slid behind the canopy of his uncle's couch, and lift- 
ing the arras, by a back-door which led to some private 
rooms, hastily made bi^ way to the chamber of his cousin. 
As he hurried along, he heard a fearful shout. He paused 
fur a moment, but thinking it best, whatever might have 
happened, to secure the safety of Helen, wi|thout the usual 
Ceremony of demanding admittance, he flew past her muds 
Hid entered her room. She lay upon the bed in a deep sleep. 
Awake! Helen, awake! cried he; he laid his band upon 
' icr arm — ^for your life, awake ! . - 

She opened her eyes, and looked at him in surprise ; b(Ut 
tie, without allowing her time to speak, hastjlf addra: 

Vot. I. -^ C$ 
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^ The castle is full of armed men, led hither by the EngUsb 
commander Aymer de Valence and the execrable. Soulis. 
Unless you fly through the vaulted passage you will be their 
prisoner." 

Helen gazed at him full of terror : " What, leave my fath- 
er? I cannot/* 

** Hesitate not, my dear cousin ! fly in pity to your fa- 
ther. What will be his anguish should you fall into the 
hands of the man whose love you have , rejected ; and when 
it will no longer be in the power of even a parent to preserve 
your person from the outrages of his eager and revengeful 
passion. If you had seen Soulis' merciless eyes -  ■**> He 
was interrupted by a clamor in the opposite gfallery, «uid the 
shrieks of women. Helen grasped his arm : '* Alas, my 
poor damsels ! I will go with you— lead me whither you will, 
to be far from him.*' 

As Murray threw his arm about her waist to support her 
almost falling steps, her eyes fell on the banner and the suit 
of armour. Helen had ordered the latter to be buckled in a 
large plaid, ready to be sent away with the armfd clan when 
they should begin their march. It was meant as a tribute of 
gratitude to the deliverer of her father. 

This banner shall still be mine, exclaimed Murray, seizing 
it : but What is to be done with that armour ? I guess you in- 
tended it for the brave Wallace. 

I did, faintly replied Helen. 

Then it shall be his yet, was the rapid response of Murray : 
and giving her the banner, as it Was a light thing to carry, he 
threw the plaid and its contents on his shoulder, and still 
making Helen hold by him, hei hastened with her down the 
secr^ stairs which led frotn-the western watch-tower, to the 
vaults beneath the castle. On entering the first cellar, to 
which a dim liglit was admitted through a small grating near 
the top, he looked around for the arch -way of the vault that 
contained the avenue of their releamp. Having descried it, 
he hastened into it, and raising one of the large flags which 
paved the floor, assisted his afirighted cousin down a short 
flight of steps into the secret passage : This, whispered he, 
will carry us in a direct line to the cell of the prior of St. Fil- 
lan. It was constructed in old times, for religious as wpU as 
warlike purposes. The prior is a Murray, and with him you 
will be saiie. 

" But what will become of my father and Lady Mar ?— 

■« flight (rom ihera— I fear to complete it !" 
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Rathar fear the libertine Soulis, returned Murray, lie can 
only make them prisoners; and even that injury will be .of 
short duration ; for I shall soon join tbe brave WaHace, and 
then, my sweet cousin, hey for liberty and a happy meet- 

Alas, his venerable harper ! cried she, suddenly recollect- 
ing Halbert, and stopping her cousin as he was hurrying her 
forward ; should he be discovered to have belonged to Wal- 
lace, he will be put to death by these merciless men. 

Murray sat down his load. " Have you cojiirage to remain 
in this darkness alone ? If so, I will seek him, and he shall 
accompany us*." 

Helen feared not for herself, but for the dangers Murray 
might encounter by returning into the castle ; but the gen- 
erous y/>uth entered too fully into her apprehensions con- 
cerning the old man, to be withheld. Should I be delayed 
m conung back, said he, recollecting the possibility of him- 
self »ing attacked and slain, go forward to the end of this 
passage ; it jvill lead you to a flight of stairs ; ascend them, 
and by drawing the bolt of a door, y^u. will find that it will 
immediately achnit you to the prior^s cell. 

Talk not of delay, replied Helen, Wurn quickly, and I 
^<^11 await you at fiie entrance of the passage. So saying, 
she swiftly retraced with him her steps to the bottom of the 
stone stairs by which they had descended. He re-raised the 
flag, sprung out of the aperture, and closing it down, left her 
in solitude and darkness. 

Murray passed through the first cellar, and was proceed- 
ing to the second (amongst the catacombs of which lay the 
concealed entrance to the private stairs) when he saw the 
great gates of the cellar open, and a large party of English 
soldiers enter ; they were conducted by the buller of tbe 
castle, who seemed to perform his office very unwillingly, 
M they crowded in, uttering many jovisd threats against the 
jaiceof tbe vineyard. 

Murray, at the first glance of these plunderers, aware how 
'wequal his single arm woul4 be to contend with such num- 
^, retreated behind a heap of empty casks in a remote 
'^^'rner. While the trembling butler was loading a dozen 
f^the men with flasks for the refreshment of their masters, 
ihe rest were helping themselves from the adjacent cata- 
^'mhs, some leaving 9ie cellars with their booty, and others 
remaining to drink it on the spot. Bothwell's old servant, 
jbd to escape the insatiable demands of the soldiers, who lay 
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waBowing in the wine they were pouring orer themselTes, 
left the cellar with the last company that bore flaggons to 
their confirades above. 

Murray at this time listened anxiously, in hopes of hearing 
from his garrulous neighbors some intimation of the fete of 
his uncle and aunt. He hearkened in vain, for nothing was 
uttered by these intoxicated banditti, but loud boastings of 
the. number each had slain in the earl's apartment, execra- 
tions against the Scots for their obstinate resistance ; and a 
thousand sanguinary wishes that the nation had but one 
neck, that they might destroy it with a single blow. 

How often during th^s conversation was Murray tempted 
to rush out amongst them and seize a desperate revenge.-^ 
But the thought of his poor cousin now awaiting his return, 
and perhaps already suffering dreadful alarms from such ex- 
traordinary uproar, restrained him ; and unable to move 
from his hiding place without precipitatinjg himself into in- 
stant death, he remained nearly an hour in the most pain-i 
ful anxiety; watching the dropping to sleep of this horrid 
crew one by one. * 

When all seemed hushed, not it voice* even in a whiter, 
startling his ear, he l^entured forth with a stealing step to 
the side of the slumbering group. Like his brave ancestor,! 
Gaul, the son of Moma, he disdained to atcib a sleeping foe ! 
He must pass them to reach the private stairs. He paused 
and listened. Silence still reigned, and not even a han(^ 
moved, so deeply werfe they sunk in the fumes of wine. He 
took courage, and flew with the lightness of air to the secret 
door : as he lliid his hand on it. It was opened from without, 
and two persons appeared. By the few rays which gleamecl 
from the expiring torches of the sleepers, he could see that 
thje first wore English armor. Murray believed himself lost \\ 
but determined to sell his life dearly, he made a spring to 
catch the man by the throat, and was aiming a stroke at him 
with his dirk, when some one seized his arm, exclaiming^ 
**.Stop, Bpiy lord Murray! It is the faithful Grimsby you 
would kill !" Murray let go his hold, glad to find that both 
his English friend, and the venerable object of his solicitude 
were thus providentially brought to meet him ; but fearing 
that the violence of his action, and Halbert's exc]amation,| 
might have alarmed the sleeping soldiers, (who« drunk ad 
they were, were too numerous to be resisted) he laid his fin- 
ger on the lip of Grimsby in tol^en of alence« and rootionedj 

the astonished pair to follow hini. 
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Eaibert, as he drew near the group on the ground, started 
on seeing ^y were English, and allowed an ejaculation of 
terror to escape him. Murray listened with redoubled alarm 
to the sound as it* echoed round the vaults. The old man 
seemed rooted to the spot, while one of the soldiers moved as 
if disturbed. Murray seeing that no time could be lost^ held 
bis sword over the sleeping wretch, ready to plunge it into 
his heart should he attempt to rise ; at the same moment he 
beckoned to bis companionsT to proceed, inwardly trembling 
with fear that the indiscretion of Haibert had betrayed them 
to their enemies. 

Being advanced to the flag, he drew it up, and eager to 
haven his double charge from the peril that threatened them, 
he thrust them togethier down the stairs. At that moment a 
loud shriek from Helen, who discpvered by the gleam of 
light which then burst into the vault, a man descending in 
English armor, resounded through the cellars. Two of the 
soldiers jumped upon their feet, and with brandished swords, 
rushed upon Murray. He had let the flag drop behind him, 
but still remaining by it, in case of an opportimity to escape, 
he received the strokes of their weapons upon his target, and 
returned them with redoubled violence. One assailant in a 
few seconds lay gasping at His feet. But the clashing of 
arms, and the cries of the survivor, had already awakened 
the whole crew ; who with horrid menaces throwing them- 
selves towards the young Scot, would certainly have cut him 
to pieces, had he not snatched the only remaining torch out 
of the hand of a staggering soldier, and extinguished it un- 
der his foot. Bewildered where to find their prey, with 
threats and imprecations they grouped in darkness, slashing 
the air with their swords, and not unfrequently wounding 
each other in the vain search. 

Murray was now far from their pursuit. He had no soon- 
er put out the light, than he pulled up the flag, and leaping 
down, drew it after him, and found himself in perfect safety. 
Desperate as was the contest, it had been short, for he yet 
heard the footsteps of the panic-struck Helen flying along 
the passage. The Englishman and Haibert, on the first fall- 
ing of the B&g, not knowing its spring, had unsuccessfully 
tried to re-raise it, that they might assist Murray in the tu- 
mult they heard above^ On his appearing again so unex- 
pectedlf, the soldier declared his joy ; but the young lord, 
impatient to calm the apprehensions of his cousin, returned 
30 other answer than ** Follow me !*' while he darted f'-^ 

G2 
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ward. But terror gave her wings : and unable to hear the 
low sounds of Mairay's voice, which he durst not raise to a 
higher pitch for fear of being overheard by the eneroyabove, 
he did nol come up with her till she fell breathless against 
the stairs at the extremity of the vault. 

As soon as he found her within his arms,' he turned to the 
soldier, and requested him to go a few paces back into the 
passage, and bring a bundle of armor he would find Inng 
a^inst the wall. Grimsby retreated to execute this commis- 
sion, and Halbert advancing, inquired whether it were in- 
deed Lady Helen's voice he had heard ? 

It was her's, replied Murray, but she is now so cold, that 
I much fear 1 shall never hear it again ! As he spoke he car- 
ried her up the steps, and drew the bolt of the door : it 
sprung open, and discovered a large monastic cell, into which 
the light of the sun streamed-through one long narrow win- 
dow. A straw pallet, an altar, and a marble bason, were the 
furniture. The cell was solitary, the holy occupier being 
then at high mass in the chapel of the monastery. Murray 
took his inseni^ible burdien and laid it on the monk's bed. — 
He then ventured (believing, as it was to restore so pure a 
being to life that it was no sacrilege) to throw some of the 
holy water upon the face of Helen, and by means of a little 
chidice which stood upon the altar, he poured some into her 
mouth. At last opening her eyes, she recogpnized the figure 
ef her cousin leaning over her. The almost paralized Hal- 
bert stood at her feet. ** Blessed virgin ! am 1 yet safe, and 
with my dear Andrew ! Oh ! I feared you were slain !" cried 
she, bursting into a flood of tears. 

Thank God, we are both safe, answered he ; comfort your- 
self, my beloved cousin ! you are now on holy g^und : this 
is the cell of the prior of St. FiUans. None but the hand of 
an infidel durst tear you from this sanctuary. 

** But my father, my mother ; what may have become of 
tbem>" 

Your mother, my gracious lady, answered Halbert, since 
you could not be found in the castle, is allowed to accompany 
your father to Dumbarton castle : they are to be treated with 
every respect until De Valence receives further orders from 
King Edward. 

Wallace ! Wallace ! cried she, where then are the succors 
we were to have sent to thee ? — And without succors, how 
canst thou rescue my dear father from this tyranny ? 
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Do not despair ; rqslied Murray, look but at the banner 
you held last even while insensible ; your own bands have en« 
^ven my answer — Chd armeth the ptOriot ! — Convinced of 
that, can you still fear for your father P No ; I will ^in Wal- 
lace to-moprow ; your own fif^' warriors await me at the bot* 
torn of Cartlane craSgs ; and if any treachery should he med- 
itated against my uncle, that moment we will raze the tow- 
ers of Dumbarton to their foundation. 

Helen's reply was a deep sigh« She thought it might be 
Heaven's will that her father, Uke tlte good Lord pouglas, 
should fall a victim to royal revenge : and so sad were her 
forebodings, that she hardly dared to hope what the sanguine 
disposition of her cousin promised. Grimsby now appeared 
«'ith his charge over his shoulder ; he l^d it down, and at the 
same time unloosing an iron box that was swung under his 
arm, put it into the bands of Lord Murray. 

This &tal treasure, said he, was committed to my care by 
the Earl, your uncle, to deliver td the prior of St. Fillans or to 

you. ♦. 

What does it contain 7 demanded Murray ; I never saw it 
before. 

I know not its contents ; returned the soldier, it belongs to 
Sir William Wallace. 

Indeed ! ejaculated Helen ; if it be treasure, why was \% 
not sent to him? — ^But how, honest soldier, could you escape 
with it through these possessed walls ! 

He replied, that he was obliged to have recourse to strata- 
;;em : — As soon as the English and their Scottish partizans 
under Lord Soulis, had surprised the castle, he saw that his 
only chance of safety was to throw off the bonnet and plaid, 
and to mix amongst the numerous soldiers who took posse»- 
sion of the gates. His armor and his language showed he 
)('as their countryman ; and they easily believed that he had 
jo'med the plunderers, as a volunteer fr<9m the army which at 
^greater distance beleaguered tl|e castle. The story of his 
<^rtion from the Lanerk garrison, had not yet reached those 
of Glasffow and Pumbarton ; and one or two men who had 
loiovn him in former expeditions, readily reported that he 
W been drafled into the present one. Their recognition 
warranted his truth:- and he had no difficulty, after the car- 
lutge in the state apartment, to make his way to the bed- 
chamber, where Ix>ra Aymer de Valence had ordered Lord 
^larto be carried. He found the Earl alone, and lost in 
?rief. He knew not but that his nephew, and the Lddy 
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^elen, and the countess, had fallen beneath the impetuous 
sworda of the enemy. Astonished at seeing the soldier walk- 
ing at large, he expressed his surprise with some suspicions. 
But Ghmsby told him of the stratagem he had used, and then 
satisfied his anxiety that Lord Andrew Murray had not been 
seen since the onset. This information inspired liim with a 
hope that he had escaped ; and when the soldier also said 
that he had seen the countess led by Lord Soulis across the 
hall towards his daughter's apartments, and had overiieard 
him pnynising thttn every respect ; the earl seemed comfort- 
,ed. But how, (inquired he of Grimsby) has this bard fate 
befallen us ? Have you learnt how De Valence knew that I 
meant to take up arms for my country ? ^ 

When the soldier was relating this part of the conference, 
Murray interrupted him with the same demand. 

On that head i cannot fully satisfy your lordship, replied 
he ; I could only gather from the soldiers, that a sealed pack- 
et had been delivered to Lord Aymer de Valence, late last 
flight at Dumbarton castle. Soulis was then with him ; he 
immediately set out for Glasgow, for the followers he had left 
there ; and early this morning he joined De Valence and his 
legions on Bothwell Moor. The consequences there you 
know-; but they do not end at Bothwell: the gallant Wal- 
lace— 

At that name, so mentioned, the heart of Helen grew 
cold — 

What of him ? exclaimed Murray. 

They have killed my dear master ! cried Halbert : oh ! 
soldier, why did you not tell me this before ^ I might have 
stavl) and found a stop to these heavy miseries on their 
bloody swords. 

Be not alarmed, replied Grimsby, no personal harm has 
, happened to Sir William V/allace . but I understand that in 
the same moment De Valence gave orders to his troops to 
march to Bothwell, he sent others to intercept that persecu- 
ted knight's escape from the Qartlane craigs. 

That damned sealed packet, cried Murray, has been iht 
traitor ! some villain in Bothwell-castle must have written 
it : whence else could have come the information f and. if so» 
added he with tremendous emphasis, may the curse of slave- 
ry ever pursue him and his posterity ! 

Helen shuddered, as the amen to this frightful malediction 
was * echoed by the voices of Halbert and the soldier. The 
" tter continued : 
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'* When I had infonned Lord Mar, of the measures of these 
enemies c^ Wallace, he expressed his hope that your first de- 
tachment to his assistance, mig^t, with you perhaps at its 
head, elude their vigilance, and join his friend. This ^s- 
course reminded mm of the iron box. It is in that closlt : 
(said he, pointing to an opposite door) you will find it be- 
neath the little altar before which I pay my daily duties to 
the all-wise dispenser of the fates of men : take it thence 
and buckle it to your side.*^ 

" I obeyed ; and he then proceeded : 4l^ere are two pas- 
sages in this house which lead to a sanctuary : The one near- 
tst to us will be the safest for you. A stair- case from the clos- 
et you bave just left, will conduct you directly into the chapel. 
When there you will see the image of the virgin. Slip aside 
the marble tablet on the back of the pedestid : it will admit 
you to a flight of steps ; descend them, and at the bottom 
you will find a doer. Open it with this key ; it will cbnvey 
you into a range of cellars ; and lifting up the lai*g^st flag 
stone in the second, and again descending, you will be con- 
ducted through a dark vault to an irpn door ; draw the bolt, 
and remain in the cell it will open to you, till the master en- 
ters. He is the prior of St. Fillans ; give him this golden 
cross, which he well knows is a mark that you come, from 
me ; and say it is my request that he will assist you to g^n 
the sea-shore. As for the iron box : tell him to preserve it 
for me as he would his life ; and never give it up to any one 
but to myself, my children, or to Sir William Wallace, its 
rightful owner." 

Alas! cried Halbert, that he had never been its owner ! 
that he had never brought it to Ellerslie to draw down mise- 
17 on his own head ! — ul-omened box ! whatever it contains, 
its presence carries blood and sorrow in its train. Wherev- 
er it has been deposited, war and murder have followed :— 
I trust my dear master vnH never see it more ! 

He may indeed never see it romre, murmured Helen, in a 
low voic^ ; oh ! how am I bereaved ! — where are now my 
gay anticipations of freedom to Scotland ? alas ! Andrew, 
said she, taldng his hand, and weeping over it ; I have been 
'no presumptuous ! to punish me, my rather is a prisoner, and 
Sir waiiam Wallace lost ! 

Cease, my dear Helen ; cried he, cease thus to distress 
>mirself ! these are merely the vicissitudes of the great con- 
'entioD we are engaged in ; we must expect occasional disap- 
pointments, or look for miracles every day. Such disasters 
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ane sent as lessons to teach us precaution, promptitude, and 
patience— these are the soldier's graces, my sweet cousin, 
and depend on it I will pay them due obedience. 

But why, said Helen, taking* comfort from the unsubdued 
spirits of her cousin, why my good soldie?, did' not my dear 
father take advantage of this sanctuary ? 

I urged the earl to accompany me ; returned Grimsby, but 
he declared his inability from the weakness attending on his 
wounds. And besides, were I capable^ said he, 'how could I 
leave my wife aAt^^^^^^i^ ^ unprotected captivity ; and 
perhaps implicate tl!e good brothers of St. Fillan in my ca- 
lamities ? No ; I will await my fate ; for the God of those 
who trust in him knows that I do not fear ! J^ 

" Having received such peremptory orders from fm earl, 
I took my leave of him : and entering the chapel by the way 
he directed, was agreeably surprised, to find the worthy Hal- 
bert; whom, never having seen him since tlie funeral obse- 
quies, I supposed had fallen during the carnage in the state 
chamber. He was still kneeling by the tomb of his buried 
mistress. I did not take long to warn him of his danger ; 
'and desiring him to* follow me, we descended beneath the 
holy statue; and were just emerging into the cellars, when 
you, -dear sir, met us at the entrance. 

" It was while we were yet in the chapel, that I heard De 
Valence and Soulis at high words in the court -yard. The for- 
mer, in a loud voice, gave orders, that as Lady Helen Mar 
could no where be found, the earl and countess, with their 
two infant children, should not be separate ; but conveteil 
as his prisoners to Dumbarton castle." 

That is a comfort; cried Helen, my father will'* then be 
consoled by the presence of his wife. 

But very different would have been the case, madam, Jiad 
you appeared : rejoined the soldier ; one of L<ird De Val- 
ence's men told me that Lord Soulis would have taken ^ on 
and the countess to Dun«glass castle, near Glasgow, while 
the sick earl was to have been carried alone to Dumbarton 
and detained in solitary confinement. Lord Soulis was in so 
dreadful a rage when you could not be found, thatf he almost 
quarrelled with the English commander ; 'accusing him ot' 
having leagued with Lady Mar to deceive him. In the midst 
of this contention, we descended into the vaults. 

Helen shuddered at the ^lought how near she wastb fall- 
ing into the hands of so ^ rce a spirit. In his chiiracter, he 
united every quality which could render power formidable. 
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Combirangprodi^ous bodily strength with cruelty, dissimu- 
lation and treachery, he was regarded by the common peo- 
ple as a sorceror, and by tiiose of his own rank, as the ene- 
my of all public virtue, and the violater of every private tie. 
Helen Mar had twice refused his hand : first, during, the con- 
test of Baliol and Bruce, when he declared his pretensions 
to the crown : she was then a mere child, hardly more than 
fourteen; but she rejected him with abhorrence : — ^Though 
stung to the quick by two such ^sappointments : being deni- 
ed me object of his love and his ambitic^at the same mo- 
ment ; he hesitated not, at another peri6ar to renew his of- 
fers to her : at the fall of Dunbar, when he again founded 
his upOJBe on the ruins of his country ; as soon as he^had re- 
peated his oaths of eternal fidelity to Edward, he hastened to 
Thirlestane to throw himself a second time at the feet of La- 
dy He]%p ; — ^her ripened judgment confirmed her dislike of 
his ruffian qualities, and again he was rejected. 

By the powers of hell, exclaimed he, when the project of 
surprising Bothwell was imparted to him ; if I once get that 
proud minion into my grasp, she shall kneel as unpitied by 
me, as I have knelt to her. — She^shall be mine as I wiU ; and 
learn to beg for even a look, from the man who has humbled 
her ! 

Helen knew not half the afflictions with which' his resentful 
heart had meditated to subdue and torture her ; and there- 
fore, though she shrunk at the sound of a name so generally in- 
fimous, yet not aware of all the evils she had escaped, she re- 
[jiied with languor, though with gratitude, to the almost rap- 
turous congratulations of her cousin on her timely flight. 

Murray having replaced the altar, which the opening of 
the iron door bad pushed into the middle of the apartment, 
iiil things were arranged in their usual order, when the door 
of the cell opened and the prior entered from the cimsters. 
He started on seeing his room filled with strangers ; Murray 
took off his helmet and approached him. On > recognizing 
itim, the prior inquired his comilnands, and expressed some 
s=jrprise that such a company, and above all, a lady, could 
t'4ive passed the convent gate without his previous notice. 

Murray pointed to the recess behind the altar ; and then 
explained to the good priest the necessity which had compel- 
»c:d tJhem to seek the protection of St. Fillan. Lady Helen, 
■:'mtJnued he, must share your care, until heaven ei^owers 
Jic Earlofl^rto reclaim his daughter, and adequately t« 
t'ward his holy churcli. 
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T4ie soldier then presented the cross, with the iron-box, 
repeating along with them, the message that confided them 
to his keeping. 

The prior listened to these recitals with sorrowful atten- 
tion^ ; he had heard the noise of. armed men advancing to tlic 
castle ; but knowing that the Earl was making warlike pre- 
parations, he had no suspicions that .these were other than 
the Bothwell soldiers. He took the box, and laying it on the 
altar, pressed the cross to his lips. — "^ The Earl' of Marshall 
find that fidelity }^Te, which his faith in the church merits.— 
That mysterious chest, to which you tell me so terrible a de- 
nunciation is annexed shall be preserved as sacredly as the 
relics oi baint Fillan. 

Ualbert groaned heavily at these words, but be dad not 
speak. The prior looked at him attentively, and then pro- 
ceeded ; *' And for you, virtuous Southron, I will -give you 
a pilgrim's habit. Travel in that privileged ffssjy to Mon- 
trose ; and there a brother of the church, the subprior of 
Aberbrothick will, by a letter- from me, convey you in a ves- 
sel to Normandy ; whence you can safely find your way to 
Guienne."' * 

The soldier, perfectly satisfied with this arrangement; 
bowed his head : and the priest tumiijg to Lady Helen, told 
her, ** that a cell should be appointed for her, and some pious 
woman brought from the adjoining hamlet, to pay her due 
attendance ** 

As for this venerable old man, continued he, his silver 
hairs already proclaim his spirit to be near its heavenly flight ! 
he had best put on the cowl of the holy brotherhood ; and 
in the arms of religion repose secui-ely, till he passes through 
the sleep of death to wake in everlasting life. 

Tears started into the eyes of Halbert ** I thank you 
reverend father ; I have indeed drawn near the end of my 
pilgrimage — too old to serve my dear Sir William in fields of 
blood and hardship, I will at least devote my last houra in 
uniting my prayers with his, and all good souls for the re- 
pose of his ladyr-I accept your invitation with gratitude ; 
and considering it a call from heaven to give me rest, I shall 
welcome the day that- invests the poor hslSrper of Ellersl> 
,with the sacred tonsure ** 

The sounding of approaching trumpets ; and soon after, 
the clattering of horses hoofs and the clang of armour, made 
an instantaneous silence in 'the cell. Helen looked fearfulK- 
at her cousin, and grasped his hand} Murtav clasped li's 
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sword with a finner hold—" I will protect you with my IJfe.'* 
He spoice in a low tone, but the prior heard him ; there is 
no cause of alarm ; rejoined the holy man ; Lord de Valence 
is only marching by in his way to Dumbarton. 

Alas, my poor father ! cried Helen, covering her face with 
her hands. 

The venerable prior> pitying her afflection, knelt down by 
her : my daughter be comforted ; said he, they dare not 
commit any violence on the earl. King Edwaid too well 
understands his own interest to. allow^ even a long imprison- 
ment of so popular a nobleman. This assurance, with other 
aigoments kindly suggested by the prior, and assisted by the 
consolations of a firm trust in God, at length raised her head 
with a sweet smile. He continued to speak of the impreg- 
naUe hopes of the chj:istian who found his confidence in om- 
ni{>otence : and while bis words spread a serenity through 
her soul, that seemed the ministration of a descendbd saint, 
she closed her hands over her breast, and silent^ invoked the 
protection of the Almighty Jehovah for her suifering parents. 
The prior seeing her composed, recommended leaving La- 
dy Helen to seek a few hours rest. As sleep had not visited 
lier eye>lids for a long lapse of time, she allowed them to de- 
part ; and the prior led Murray and his companions into the 
^>nvent librarv. 



CHAPTER X. 

SINCE, by the march of De Valence from the castle, the 
-upicion of any of its late inhabitants being still in the 
'ieki:hborhood seemed to have subsided ; Grimsby thought he 
u'.fbt depart in safety ; and accordingly, next morning, he 
>tgsfed permission of the prior immediately to commence 
'.s journey. I am anxious to quit a land, said he, where my 

/ustrymen are committing violences which make me blush 

' Uie name of Englishman. 

Murray put a purse of gold into the soldier's hand, as the 
' r,or covered his armour with a pilgi^'na's gown. Grimsby, 

.'h a respectful bow, returned the gift : " I cannot take 
••^Hicyfrom you, my lord. — Bestow on me the sword that is 
 * \*our side, and I will preserve it forever." 

Murray took it off and gave it to the soldier. Let us ex- 

•ange, HI}- brave friend ! said he, give lib yours ; and I 

Vot. 1. H 
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will re^rd it as a memorial of having found virtue in an 
Englishman. 

Grimsbv complied with his wish ; and as he put the iron , 
hilt into his hand, a tear stood in his eye : When you raise 
this sword against my countrymen, think on Grimsby, and 
spare the blood of all who ask for mercy. 

Murray smiled a gracious assent, for the tear of mercy was 
infectious ; without speaking, he gave the g^od soldier a 
parting grasp of the hand ; and with regret, that prior claims 
called so brave a man from his side, he saw him leave the 
monastery. 

The mourner banquets on memory ; making that which 
seems tlfe poison of life its aliment. During the hours of re- 
gret we recal the images of depaHed joys, and in weeping 
over each tender remembrance, tears so softly shed embalm 
the wounds of grief. To be denied the privilege of pouring 
forth our love and our lamentations over the grave of one 
who in life was our happiness, is to shut up the soul of the 
survivor in a* solitary tomb, where the, bereaved heart pines 
in secret till it breaks with the fulness of uncommunicated 
sorrow.^-But listen to the mourner ; ^ive his feelings way, 
and, like the river rolling from the bills into the valley, they 
will flow with a gradually gentler stwatn, till they become 
lost in time's wide ocean. 

So Murray judged, when the poor old harper, fin(Ung him- 
self alone with him, agsun gave loose to "his often recapituli' 
ted ppriefs. He wept uke an infant ; and recounting the af* 
flictions of his master, and the disasters at Bothwell, implored 
Murray to go without delay to support the now almo^ friend- 
less Wallace. Murray was consoling Mm with the assurance 
that he would set off for the mountains that very eyening, 
when the prior returned to conduct Halbert to a cell ap- 
pointed for his noviciate. The good man had placed there 
one of the oldest fathers in the convent, to administer both 
temporal and spiritual cordials to his enfeebled state. 

I'he sorrowing domestic of Wallace being thus disposed of 
the prior and Murray femained together, consulting on tbc 
safest means of passing through the country to the Cartlane 
hills. A lay brother, whom the prior, by the young lord's 
deare, had sent in pursuit of Helen's fifty warriors to apprise 
them of the English being in the craigs, at this moment en 
tered the library. He informed the mther that secure iu lii 
religious garb, he had penetrated many of the Cartlane do 
fil«8, but could^ither see nor hear any thing of tlie troop 
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Eveiy glen or height was occupied by the English : and from 
a veiy communicative woman, of., whom he had begged a 
draught of milk, he learnt how closely the mountains were 
invested by the enemy. The English commander in his 
real to prevent provisions being conveyed to Wallace and 
hiS famishing garrison, had the day before stopped a proces- 
sion of monfs who were bearing a dead youth to be buried i^ 
the cave of saint Columba. He would not allow them to as- 
cend the heights until he had examined whether the bier re- 
ally bore the body, or was a vehicle to carry food to the bc- 
leagured Scots. 

The woman also informed the friar that the men taken at 
Botbwell were marched prisoners to Glasgow ; that lord and 
lady Mar had been conveyed to Dumbarton ; and that De- 
Valence had left a large detachment at Bothwell castle, to 
guard the plunder which he had seized in the King^s name. 

In the midst ot this conference they were startled by a sud- 
den shout, and a cry of** hang the traitor !" 

Our brave En^ishmen has fallen into their hands, cried 
Murrray, hastening towards the door. 

What would you do ? interrupted the prior, catching hold 
of him ; your single arm could not save the soldier. The 
cross will have more power : I will seek these violent .men : 
Meanwhile stay here, as you value the lives of all in the con* 
vent i 

Murray had now recollected himself, and acquiesced. The 
pnor took the crucifix from the altar, hastened across the 
cloisters ; and ordering the porter to throw open the great 
'loors, (near which the incessant shouting seemed to proceed) 
n a moment he appeared before a turbulent band of soldiers 
^ ho were dragging a man along, fast bound with their leath- 
m belts. His blood trickling from his face, fell on the 
unds of the rutliless wretches who, with horrid yells were 
'lireatening him with instant death. 

The prior, raising the cross, rushed in amongfst them ; and 
'^ the name of the blessed Son who died on that tree, bade 
':€m stop ! the soldiers trembled before the holy majesty of 
'^ figure, and at his awful adjuration. The prior looked on 
'.jc prisoner, but he saw not the dark locks of the English- 

'^ : it was the yellow hair of Scotland that mingled with 
'lie blood on his forehead. 

•* Wiither da you hurry that wounded man ?" 

To bis death, answered a surly fellow. 

" What is his offence r 
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" He is a traitor." 

" How has he proved it ?" 

He is a Scot ; and he belongs to the disloyal lord of Mar. 
This bugle with its crowned falcon, proves it, added he, 
holding up the very bugle which the earl had sent by Halbert 
to Wallace, and which was ornamented with the crest of Mar 
wrought in. gold. 

That this has been lord Mar's, replied the prior, there is no 
doubt ; but may not this man have found it ? — Or may it not 
have been given to him by the Earl, before that chief in- 
curred the displeasure of King Edward ? Which of you would 
think it just to be made to die because your friend was con- 
demned to the scaifold ? Unless you substantiate your charge 
of treason against this man, by a better proof than finding 
this bugle on him, his death would be a murder which the 
Lord 01 life will requite, at the perdition of your souls. As 
the prior spoke, he again elevated .tlie croa| : The men who 
held the stranger turned pale. 

I am a minister of Christ, continued he, and must be the 
friend of justice. Release, therefore, that wounded man to 
me. Before the altar of the Searcher of all hearts, he shall 
confess himself ; and if I find that he is guilty unto death, I 
promise you by the holy St. Fillan to release him to your 
commancUng omcer, and to let justice take its course. But 
if he prove innocent I am the soldier of Christ ; and no mon- 
arch on earth shall wrest his children from the protection of 
the church. 

While he spake, the men who held the prisoner, had let 
go their hold ; and the prior, stretching out his hand to him 
gave him to a party of monks to conduct into the convent. 
To convince the soldiers that he meant to be disinterested, 
that it was the man*s life besought to save, and not the s]X)il, 
the prior returned the golden bugle, and bade them depart 
in peace. 

Awed by the holy father's address, and satisfied with the 
money and arms of which they had rifled the stranger, the 
marauders (who were only a straggling band, led by no offi- 
cer) quietly retreated ; determining to say nothing of the 
matter to the lieutenant in the castle, lest he shoulcf demand 
the horn which they resolved to break up and divide with 
the rest of the spoil amongst themselves. Elated with their 
present booty, they marched off to pursue their plundering 
excursion ; and bursting into yeomen's houses, and peasanl'& 
huts ; stripping all of their substances who did, or did not 
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svear fealty to Edward j robbing from the latter, and exact- 
ing coatribations from tl)e former ; while vain " prayers for 
mercy, and unanswered cries for redress^ echoed dolefully 
through the vale of Both we 11, they sped gaily on, as if mur- 
der were pastime and rapine honor. 

The prior on returning into the convent ordered the gates 
to be bolted. When he entered ^the chapter-house, finding 
the monks had already bound up the wounds of the stranger, 
he made a sign for the brethren to withdraw ; and then ap- 
proaching the young man^My son, said he, in a mild tone, 
you heard what was my declaration to the men from whom I 
took you ! — aivswer me with truth, and you will find that 
virtue, or repentance, have alike a refuge in the arms of the 
church. As I am its servant, no man needs fear to confide 
:n me. Speak with candor ! — How came you by that bu- 

Sle ? 

The stranger looked stedfastly on the prior : — ** A minis- 
ter of the all-righteous God cannot mean to deceive. * You 
iiave saved my life : and I should be less than man could I 
doubt the evidence of that deed. I received that bugle from 
a brave Scot who dwells amongst the eastern mountains, and 
\^ ho gave it to me to convince the Earl of Mar that I came 
I'rom him." • 

The prior now apprehended that it was of Wallace he 
^poke. ** You con^e to request a military aid from the Earl 
A Mar I" rejoined the father, willing to sound him before 
Ite committed Murray, by calling him to the conference. 

The stranger replied : If, reverend sir, you are in the con- 
idence of the good earl, pronounce but the christian name 
')f the man who charged me with the bugle, and allow me 
'Jien, for his sake, to ask you what has happened to the earl, 
*hat I was seized by foes when I expected to meet with 
v-ends only ? Reply to this, and I shall then speak freely : 
Hut at present, though I would confide all of myself to your 
'acred character, yet the confidence^f others is not mine to 
oestow. 

The prior hy this caution, being convinced that he was 
'peaking with some messenger of WaUace, made no hesita- 
lon to answer — " Your master is a knight ; and a braver 
never drew breath since the time of his royal name-sal&e 
William the Lion?" 
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seciited master ! allow me then, thou venet'able saint, in- 
stantly to return to him ; for since the situation of Lord Mar 
precludes all assistance from him, the noble Wallace is pen- 
ned within the heart of those hills without any hopes, of es- 
cape. Suffer me then to go, that I may at least die with my 
friend!" 

Hope for a better distiny, returned the prior ; I am a 
servant, and not to be worshipped ; turn to ihai altar, and 
kneel to him who can alone truly send the succour you need. 
The good man thinking it was now time to call the young 
lord of Bothwell, by a side-door from the chapter-house en- 
tered the library where Murray was anxiously waiting his 
return. On his entrance, tlie impatient youth eagerly ex- 
claimed, " have you rescued him ?" 

I have rescued some one, answered he ; but not Grimsby : 
he, I hope, is far and safely on his journey. The man those 
murderers were dragging to death is in the chapter-house- 
Follow me, and he will .give you news of Wallace. 
Murray gladly obeyed. 

At sight of a Scottish knight in armour, the messenger of 
Wallace thought his prayers were answered, and that he saw 
before him tlie leader of the host which ^vas to march totlie 
preservation of his brave commander. Murray told him 
who he was ; and learnt fi*om him in return, that Wallace 
now considered himself in a state of seige ; tliat the women, 
children, and old men, were on the point of starvation ; hav- 
ing nothing to feed on .but wild strawberries, and the birds' 
eggs which they found in the hollowd of tlie rocks. To re- 
lieve them from such hard quarters, continued the narrator, 
is his first wish ; but that cannot be effected by so small a 
body of forces, who to do it, must cut their way through a 
strong barrier of English soldiers. However, this he propo- 
sed to accomplish by a stratagem, could his means hi 
strengthened by succours from the earl of Mar. 

My father's means, replied Murray, are for a time cut ofi ; 
but nkne shall be exerted to tlie utmost. Did you not mee^ 
in your way hither a company of Scots to the number of fil- 
ly whom 1 sent off yesterday morning to the support of oiff 
gallant friend ? 

No ; rejoined the young man, I fear they have . been taken 
by the enemy ; for in my way to Sir William Wallace, iwt 
knowing the English were so close to his sanctuary, I was 
nearly seized myself — I had not the honor of being under 
the command of Sir William when he struck the first blow 
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for Scotland in the citadel of Lanerk ; but as soon*as l^eard 
the terrible tale of his wrongs, Tand that he had retired in 
arms towards the Cartlane craigs, I determined to follow 
his fortunes. We had been school-fellows in our boyish 
days, and friends ever after. He had saved my life once, in 
a swimming party ; and now that a formidable nation mena- 
ced his life, I vowed to make mine his bulwark. For this 
purpose, a few nights dgo I left my guardian's bouse by 
stealth, and habited as a shepherd, sought my way to the 
banks of the Mouse. To my astonishment I found them oc- 
cupied by the English : but still pursuing my course, by 
creeping" among the thickets, and exploring the most intri- 
cate passages, I at last gained the bottom of the prec^ice on 
f he top of which Wallace was encamped ; and as I lay watch- 
ng an opportunity to ascend, I perceived two English sol- 
•liers through the bushes ; they were in discourse, and from 
uiem I learnt, that besides Heselrigge himseltj nearly two 
hundred of his garrison had fallen by the hand of Wallace's 
men in the contention at the castle. ' Sir Gilbert Hambledon 
bore the tidings to Sir Richard Arnulff, the debuty-govemor 
of Ayr; and there some words passing between them, the 
fomier retired in disgust to England, and the latter sent a 
'^nousand men to surround the Cartlane craigs. Spies* had 
already given notice that they were Sir William's strong 
ijolds ; and the oi-ders were, that he should be taken dead or 
^live ; and his adherents, men and women, receive no quar- 
*er. 

** Such was the hiformatlon I brought to my gallant friend, 

when in the dead of the night I mounted the rock, and calling 

'0 the Scottish centinel in gaelic, gave him my name, and 

"as allowed to enter that sacred spot. Wallace welcomed 

*'« faithful Ker, and unfolded to me his distress and his 

:«>pe8. He told me of the famine that threatened his little 

-arrison, of the constant watching day and night that was 

ecessary to prevent a surprise, and that their present un- 

'^•mitted employment, was to dash the assailing English 

iown the precipice, with showers of stones, as they attempt- 

•d to ascend. In this esctremitv, he observed that one di^Ie 

• as but thinly guarded by the enemy, because, as it Jay at 

'le bottom of a perpendicular angle of the rock, they thought 

i unattainable by Wallace. To this point, however, my 

'dauntless friend turned his eyes. He would attempt it, 

'>uld he procure a sufficient number of fresh men to cover 

^»e retreat of his exhausted few. Tor this purpose, as I hai* 
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so lately explored the most hidden paths of the craigs, I vo- 
lunteered to visit the Lord Mar, and to conduct in safety 
any succours he might send to my commander. At the en- 
trance of the defile, is a cavern open at eAch extremity, the 
on^ end to the perpendicular side of the rock, and the other, 
to the passage amongst the craigs. By this unguarded ave- 
nue I meant to have brought the earl's men, who by spring- 
ing unawares upon the English stationed there, might have 
easily mastered them, and formed an effectual screen for the 
poor inhabitants of the rock, while letting themselves down 
by the bushes to the cavers mouth, through which they were 
to escape. Wallace and Lord Mar's band would have then 
followed, blocking up the mouth of the cavern to prevent 
pursuit. , 

This, continued Ker, was the errand on which I came to 
the earl. Think then what was my horror, when in mv jour- 
ney I found redoubled legions hemming in the hills : and on 
advancing towards Bothwell castle, I was seized by a party oi 
English, rifled, and declared an accomplice with that noble> 
roan, who was, they said, condemned to lose his head ! 

Not so bad as that, neither, my good Ker, said Murray, a 
glow of indignation passing over his cheeks, many a bull's 
head.(/>) shall make groan the Southron tables in this land, 
before my uncle's head gluts their thirsty axes ! — ^No true 
Scottish heart, I trust, will ever bleed on their scaffolds ; for 
while we have arms to wield a sword, and legs to carry us to 
the field, he must be a fool that leaves it on any other terms 
than freedom or deatli. We have cast our lives on the die i 
and Wallace's camp, or the narroio house must be our prize ! 

Brave youth ! exclaimed the prior, may the innocence 
which gives animation to your courage, continue its moving 
soul I They only are invincible who are as ready to die as to 
live : and no one^,can be firm in that principle whose ex- 
emplary life is not a happy preparation for the awful change. 

Murray bowed modestly to this pious encomium^ and turn* 
ing to Ker, informed him, that suice he must abandon all 
hope of hearing any more of the fifty brave men his cousin 
Helen had sent to the craigs, he had bethought him of ap- 
plying to his uncle Sir John Murray, who dwelt hard by on 
his estate at Drumshargard. It is small, said he, and cannot 
afford many men ; but still he may spare us sufficient to effect 
the escape of our commander, and that for the present, will 
be enough. 
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To accomplish his design without delay, for promtitude 
be regarded as the earnest of success, and to avoid a surprise 
fromr the lieutenant at Bothwell, (who, bearing of the ren- 
contre before the castle, might choose to demand his men's 
prisoner of the prior,) Murray determined to take Ker along 
vith him ; and disguised as peasants, as soon as darkness 
should shroud their movements, proceed to Drumsllil^ard. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WHILE these transactions of Murray and his friends occu- 
pied the whole of the morning. Lady Helen (who the night 
before had been removed by t£e prio^ to the cell appointed 
for her) slept long and sweetlyi Her exhausted frame had 
tbund renovation in a deep and leng^ened repose ; and she 
awoke with a heavenly calm at her heart. A cheering vision 
M visited her sleeping thoughts : and a trance of happy feel- 
ing still absorbed her senses while her hardly disengaged 
•pirit hovered over its fading images. 

She had seen in her dream, a young knight in beautiful ar- 
mour enter her cell, with her father in his arms. He laid the 
^1 down at her feet ; but as she stooped to embrace him, 
the knight took her by the hand, and leading her to the win- 
•iov of the apartment, which now seemed extended to an 
unmense size) he smiled and said, —look out and see how I 
^ive performed my vow ; she obeyed, and saw crowds of 
^joicing f>eople, who at the sight of the young warrior rais- 
ffi such a shout of joy, that Helen awoke. She started — 
^be looked around — she was still in the narrow cell and alone ; 
^'Ut the rapture of beholding her father yet fluttered at her 
''<art, and the touch of the warrior's hand seemed still warm 
'>tv)n her's. Angels of rest, cried she, I thank you for this 
^lest vision. 

The Prior of St Fillin might have read his own just sen- 
' ^nent in the heart of Lady Helen. She, though the gen- 
■"^t of human beings, was an evidence that an ardent and 
'ous mind contains the true principles of heroism : its hopes 
'-yd down impossibilities, and regardless of impediments or 
dangers, rush forward to seize theprize ; in the midst of hosts 
•^ feels a conqueror's power ; or where it is weak, sees, by tlie 
76 pf faith, legions of watching angels to fiU the deficiency. 
^y Heloi knew that the cause was just which had put t*^ 
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sword into the band of WaOace ; that it was virtue whick 
had prompted her father to second him : and where justice 
is, there are the wing^ the Most High stretched out as a 
shield. 

This dream seemed prophetic : Yes, cried she, though 
thousands of Edward's soldiers surrounded my father and his 
friend, 1 should not despair. Thy Ufe, O, jioble Wallace, was 
not given to be extinguished in an hour ! thy morn has hard- 
ly risen : the perfect day must come that is to develope thy 
greatness !— that is to prove thee ; and. Oh ! gracious God, 
grant my prayer ! the glory of Scotland ! 

Owing to the fervor of her apostrophe, she did not ob- 
serve the door of the cell open ; and she was not wrested from 
the enchantment of her feeling^ till the prior stood before her. 
After expressing his pleasure at the healthful renovation that 
shewed itself in her countenance, he informed her of the de- 
parture of the English soldier, and of the alarm which he 
and Murray had sustained for his safety, by the adventure 
which had thrown a stranger from Uie craigs into th^r pro- 
tection. At the mention of that now momentous spot she 
blushed ; the golden hured warrior of her dream seemed rea- 
dy to rise before her, and with a beating heart slie prepared 
to hear some true but miraculous account of her father's 
rescue. 

The prior, unconscious of what was pas^g in her young 
and eager mind, proceeded calmly to relate aU that ker had 
said of the dangerous extremity to which Wallace was re- 
duced ; and then closed his intelligence by mentioning the 
attempt which her cousin meditated to make, to save him- 
The heightened color gradually faded from the face of Hel- 
en, and low sighs were all the repHes she made to his obser- 
vations on the d^culty of the enterprise. But when hi^ 
pity for the brave men engaged in the cause, compelled him 
unthinkingly to express his fears that the patriotic zeal of 
Wallace would only make him and them a sacrifice, Helen 
smiled ; there was inspiration on her lips and in her eyes. 
Father, said she, hast thou not taught me that God shieldeth 
the patriot as well as armeth him ? 

True, returned he with an answering smile, steadily be- 
lieve this, and where will be the sighs you have just been 
breathing ? 

Nature will shrink, replied she, but the Christirtn's hopr 
checks her ere she falls. Pardon me, then, holy father, that 
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I sometimes weep ; but they are often tears of trast and 
consoktion. 

Daughter of heaven, replied the good prior, you might 
teach devotion to ag^ and cause yjoxith to be enamoured of 
the graces of religion ' Be ever thus, and you may look with 
iDdinerence on the wreck of worlds. 

Helen having meekly replied to^this burst from the heart 
of the holy man, begged to see her cousin before he set off* 
on his expedition, 'i'he.prior withdrew, on the embassy, and 
in an hour Murray, habited for his visit to his uncle, enter- 
ed tke apartment. * Their conversation was long, and their 
parting full of an interest that dissolved them both into tears. 
" When I see you again, my brave cousin, tell me that my 
fither is free, and his preserver safe. Your own life, dear 
Andrew," added she, as he pressed his cheek to her's, 
'* must always be precious to me." 

Murray hastily withdrew, and Helen was agsdn left alone. 

Having no method of conveying baggage, the armour in- 
'tended for Wallace was left with the iron box in the care of 
the prior ; and Mur|^y and Ker putting peasants' cloaks 
over their own armour, took leave of the prior; and having 
received a thousand, blessings from Halbert, to be delivered 
:o his master, they bade adieu to him ; and proceeded un- 
^er cover of the night through the obscurest paths^of the 
wood which ^vided Bothwell from Drumshargard. 

Sir John Murray was gone to rest when his nephew arri- 
ved ; but Lord Andrew's voice being well known by the por- 
■er, he was admitted into the house, and leaving his com- 
;>anion in the dining-hall, he went to the apartmetit of Sir 
John. The old knight was soon aroused ; and he welcomed 
"IS nephew with open arms, for he had feared from the ac- 
''Mints brought by the fugitive tenants of BothweH, that he 
aIso had been carried away prisoner. 

Murray now unfolded his errand :— First to obtain a band 
jf Sir John-s trustiest people, to assist in rescuing the pre- 
server of the earl's life from immediate destruction ; and se- 
-ondly, if a commissio^i for Lord Mar's release did not ar- 

've from Edward, . to aid him to free his uncle and the 

ountess from Dumbarton castle. 

Sir John listened with growing anxiety to his nephew's 

ieuils : when he heard of Lady Helen's continuing in the 

on vent, he highly approved of it : that is well, said he ; to 
'i^ve taken her to any private protection, would have been 
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to. spread calmnity. She might have been traced, and her 
protector put in diuiger : none but the church can with safe- 
ty to itselr, grant an asylum to the daughter of a state pris- 
oner. 

Then I doubly rejoice . she is there, replied Murray, and 
there she will remain, till your generous assistance empowers 
me to rescue her father. 

Lord Mar has been very rash, nephew, returned Drum- 
^hargard, (g) what occasion was there for him to Tolunteer 
sending men to support Sir William Wallace ? tmd how durst 
he hrmg ruin on Bothwell castle, by collecting, unauthor- 
ised by my brother, its vassals for such a dangerous experi- 
ment ? 

Murray started at these unexpected observations. He 
knew his uncle was timid, but he never suspected him of 
meanness : however, in consideration of the respect he 
owed to him as his father's brother, he smothered his dis- 
gust, and gave him a mild answer. But the old man could 
not approve of a nobleman of his rank, running himself, his 
fortune, and his friends into peril, to pay any debt of grati- 
tude : ancl as to patriotic sentiments being a stimulus, he 
treated the idea with contempt. Trust me, Andre,w, said he, 
nobody profits by these notions but thieves, and desperate 
fellows who are ready to become thieves ! 

I do not understand you, sir ! 

Not understand me ! replied the knight, rather impatient- 
ly ; who suffers in these contests for liberty ^ as you chuse to 
call them, but such men as Lord Mar and vour father ? Be- 
trayed by artful declamation, they rush into conspiracies 
against the existing government — are detected — ^ruined-^ 
and, perhaps, finally lose their lives ! Who gains by sebell- 
ion but a few pennyless wretches, who embrace these vaunt- 
ed principles from the urgency of their necessities ? they ac- 
quire plunder under the mask of extraordinary disinterest- 
edness ; and hazarding nothing of themselves but their worth- 
less lives, they would make tools of the first men in the 
realm ; and throw the whole country into flames, that they 
may catch a few brands from the fire ! 

Young Murray felt his anger rise with this speech. •• You 
do not speak to my point. Sir ! — I do not come here to dis- 
pute the general evil of revolt, but to ask your assistance to 
snatoh two of the bravest men in Scotland from the fangs o'i 
the tyrant who has made you a slave !" 
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Nephew ! cried the knight, starting from his coBcfa, and 
rlarting a fierce look at him, if any man but one of my own 
blood hadr uttered that word, this hour should hare been his 
last 

Every man. Sir, continued Murray, who acts upon your 
principles, raust know himself to be a slave: — And to re- 
sent being called so, is to affront his own conscience. A 
name Is nothing ; the fact ought to knock upon your heart, 
%nd there arouse the indignation of a Scot and a Murray. 
See you not the villages of your country burning around 
you ? The castles of your chieftains razed to the grouted ? 
Did not the plains of Dunbar reek with the blOod of your 
kinsmen ; and even now, do you not see them led away in 
chains to the strong holds of the tyrant ? Are not your stout- 
rat vassals pressed from your .service, and sent into foreign 
wars ? — And yet you exclaim, I see no injury — I spurn at the 
name of slave ! 

Murray rose from his seat as he ended, and walking the 
room in agitation, did not perceive the confusion of his un- 
cle, who, at once overcome with conviction and with fear, 
again ventured to speak : " It is too sure, you speak truth, 
Andrew ! But what am I, or any other private individual, 
'>hat we should niake ourselves a forlorn hope for the whole 
nation ? Will Baliol, who was the first to bow to the usur- 
per, will he thank us for losing our heads in resentment of 
liis indignity ? Bruce himself, the rightful heir of the crown, 
leaves us to our fates, and has become a courtier in England ! 
For whom then shotild I adventure my gray hairs, and the 
quiet of my home, to seek an uncertain liberty, and to meet 
^ almost certain death ?" 

For Scotland ! uncle i replied he ; liberty is her right.— 
You are her son, and if you do not make one in the grand 
attempt to rescue her from the blood-hounds which tear her 
vitals, the guilt of parricide will be on your soul! Think 
•mt, Sir, to preserve your home, or even your gray hairs, by 
^'U^ing the chains by which you are bound. You are a Scot ; 
ind that is sufficient to arm the enemy against your prop- 
'-rtv and life. Remember the fate of Lord Monteith i At 
the very time he was beset by the parasites of Edward, and 
Persuaded by their flatteries to be altogether as an English- 
•'un: in that very hour, when he had taken a niece ofCres- 
^»ngham*s to his arms, by her hands the vengeance of Ed- 
vard reached liira.— He fell ! 

Vol. I. t 
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Harray saw that his uncle was Btrack» and that he tmn- 
bled. 

** But I am too inugfiuficant, Andrew !" 

You are the brother of Lord BothweU ! answered Mur- 
ny, with all ^e dignity of his father ri»ng in his counte- 
nance : His large possessions made him a traitor in the eyes 
ofthe grant's representatives. Gressingharo, as a treasurer 
for the crew* has already sent his lieutenant to lord it in our 
paternal castle; and do not deceive yourself in believing 
that some one of liis officers will not require the fertile fields 
of Brumshargard as a reward for his services ! No ; cheat 
not yourself with the idea that the brother of Lord BothweU 
will be too insignificant to share in the honor of bearing a 
part in the confiscations of his country ! Trust me, my un- 
cle, the forbearance of tyrants is not that of mercy, but of 
convenience. When they need your wealth or your lands, 
your submission is forgotten, and a prison or the axe, ready 
to give them quiet possession. 

Sir John Murray, though a timid and narrow-sighted 
man, now fully comprehended his nephew's reasoning ; and 
his fears taking a different turn, he hastily declared his de- 
termination to set ofl' immediately for the Highlands. In 
the morning, b^ day-break, said he, I will commence my 
journey, and jom my brother at I^och-awe ; for I cannot be- 
lieve myself safe a moment, while so near the garrisons of 
the enemy. 

Murray approved this plan ; and after obtaining his hard- 
wrung leave, to take thirty men from his vassals, to follow 
him to the mountains ; he returned to the hall to make the 
selection, and to inform Ker of the success of his mission. 
It was not necessary, neither would it have been agreeable 
to his pride, to relate the arguments which had been re- 
quired to obtain this small assistance ; and in the course of 
an hour he had brought together the appointed number of 
the bravest men on the estate. When equipped in their 
garments of mingled greens, (that they might the better es- 
cape detection in creeping through the underwood on the 
rocks) he led them into the ball to receive the last com- 
mands from their feudal lord. 

^ On seeing them armed, with every man his drawn dirk in 
his hand. Sir John turned pale. Murray with the unfolded 
banner of Mar in his Hand, and Ker by his side, stood a* 
their head. 
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Youngs men, said the old 'ftnigfat, striving to speak in a 
firm tone ; in thisexpedition you are to consider yourselres 
us the followers of my nephew : He is brave and honora- 
ble, tiierefore I commit you to his command. But as it is 
at his earnest petition, I am not answerable to any man for 
ihe enterprizes to which he may lead you. 

Be they all on my head ! cried Murray, blushing at his 
uncle's pusilanimity, and drawing out his sword with an im- 
patient jerk of his arm that made the old knight start back : 
we now have your permission to depart. Sir. 

Sir John gave a ready assent : He was anxious to get so 
bot-headed a youth out of his house, and to collect his gold 
and servants, that he might commence his own flight by 
break of day. , , 

It was still dark as midnight when Murray and his little 
company passed over the heights above Drumshargard, and 
took their rapid, though silent march towards the cliffs, 
which would conduct them to the more dangerous passes of 
Cartiane Craigs. 



CHAPTER XH. 

TWO days past drearily away to Helen. She could not 
expect tidings from her cousin in so short a time. No more 
happy dreams cheered her lonely hours ; and anxiety to learn 
what might be the condition of the earl and countess, so 
possessed her, that visions of affright now disturbed both her 
wuking and sleeping senses. Fancy shewed them in irons, and 
in a dungeon : and sometimes she started in horror, think- 
ing that perhaps at that moment the assassin's steel was rais- 
ed against the life of her father. ^ 

On the morning of the third day, when she was chiding 
herself for the rebellious despondence to which she had giv- 
en way, the female who waited on her, came into the cell 
to inform her that the prior had sent a friar to conduct her 
to his library, where messengers from Dumbarton awaited, 
to deliver a letter to her from Lady Mar. Helen lingered 
not a moment, but giving her hand to the good father, w^. 
iedbyhim into the apartment where the prior w<is standing 
between two men in militar}^ habits. The one was dressed 
in English armour with his visor closed, the other as a knight, 
but in tartans. The Scot presented her with a signit ?•• 
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gold* Helen looked on it, and immediately recognized it to 
e the same that her step-mother always used. 

The Scottish knight was preparing to address her, when 
the prior interrupted hin^ and taking Lady Helen by the 
hand, made her seat herself. Compose yourself for a few 
minutes, said he : this transitory life hourly brings forward 
events to teach us to be calm, and to resign our wishes and 
our wills to the Lord of all things. 

Helen looked fearfuUy in his face : — *< Some evil tidings 
are to be told me." The blood left her lips ; it seemed leav- 
ing her heart also. The prior, fuU of compassion, hesitated 
to speak. The Scot abruptly answered her : 

** Be not alarmed, lady, your parents have fallen into hu- 
mane hands. I am sent under the command of this noble 
Southron knight to conduct you to them." 

Then my fistther lives ! They are safe, cried she, in a trans- 
port of joy, and bursting into tears. 

He yet lives, returned the officer, but his wounds opening 
afresh, and the fatigues of his journey, have so exhausted 
him that Lord Aymer de Valence has granted the prayers of 
the Countess, and we come to take you to receive his last 
blessing. 

A cry of anguish burst from the heart of Lady Helen ; and 
falling into the arms of the prior, she found refuge from woe, 
in a merciful insen»bility. The pitying exertions of the 
venerable father, who poured restoratives into her moutli, 
at last recalled her to recollection and to sorrow. She rose 
from the bench on which he bad Isud her, and begging per- 
mission to retire for a few minutes ; tears choked her fur- 
ther utterance, and being led out by the friar, she once 
more re-entered her cell. 

Lady Helen passed the moments she had requested, in 
those duties which alone can give comfort to the afflicted, 
even when all that is visible bids it despair : and rising from 
her knees with that holy fortitude which none but the devout 
can know, she took her mantle and veil, and throwing them 
over her, sent her attendant to the prior" to say that she was 
ready to set out on her journey, and wished to receive his 
parting benediction. The venerable father foUowed by 
Halbert, obeyed her summons. On seeing the poor old 
harper, Helen's heart lost some of its newly acquired com- 
posure. She heldjout her hand to him ; he pressed it res- 
pectfully to his lips: — *< Farewell, sweetest lady! may the 
prayer^ of the dear saint, to whose remains your pious' caie 
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^ve a holy grave, draw down upon your own head, in this 
your great extremity, consolation and peace.** The old man 
sobbed ; and the tears of Lduly Helen, as he bent upon her 
tiandy dropped upon his silver hair : •* May heaven hear you, 
good Halbert ! — And cease not, venerable old man, to pray 
for me; tor 1 go in the hour of trial." 

AU that dwell in this house, my daughter, rejoined the pri- 
or, shsdl put up orisons for your comfort, and for the soul of 
the departing earl. Observing that her grief augmented at 
these words, he proceeded in a yet more soothing voice; 
** Regret not that he goes before you ; for what is death but 
entrance into life ? It is the narrow gate which shuts us from 
this dark world, to usher us into another of everlasting light 
and hjq>piness.— Weep not tlien, sweet child of the church, 
that your earthly parents prec^e you to the heavenly Fath- 
er ; rather say with the virgin, Saint Bride ; " How long't O 
Lordf am I to be banUhed thy presence ? Sow long' endure 
the prison of my bodify befture I am admitted to the freedom of 
paradise, to the ttias of thy saints ?* 

Helen raised her eyes, yet shining in tears, and, with a di- 
vine smile • pressing the crucifix to her breast ; ** You do in- 
deed arm me, my father ! — This is my sti'eng^h 1" 

And one that will never fail thee ! exclaimed he. — She 
dropped upon one knee before him. He crossed his hands 
over her head — be looked up to heaven — ^his bosom heaved — 
h';s lips moved — then pausing a moment, g^ in peace, said he, 
and may the angels which g^ard innocence, minister to your 
sorrows, and lead you into all joy ! 

Helen bowed ; and breathing inwardly a devout response 
to this blessing, she rose and followed the prior out of the 
cell. At tlie end of the cloister she again bade farewell to 
Halbert ; and, led by the prior, bent her steps towards the 
grand entrance of the monastery. At the g^tes 'stood the 
knights, with tlieir attendants. She once more kissed the 
crucifix held by the prior, and giving her hand to the Scot, 
was placed by him on a horse superbly caparisoned. He 
sprang on another himself ; and the English officer who was 
already mounted, drawing up to her, she pulled down her 
veil ; and all bowing to the holy brotherhood at the porch, 
rode off at a gentle pace. 

A long stretch of woods which spread before the monaste- 
ry, and screened the back of Bothwell castle from being dis- 
'•wniblc on that side of the Clyde, lay before them. Through 

12 
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this path they ptiraued thdur way till they had ctosaed the 
river. 

Time wears ! exclaimed the Scot to his companion : we 
must push on. The English knight nodded, and set his spun 
into his steed. The whole troop now fell into a rapid trot ; 
and winding along the sequestered banks of the Aven, wluch 
opened into a hundred beautiful seclusions intersecting the 
deep sides of the nver with umbrageous shades and green 
hiUocks, the road seemed lengthening as they went.— Helen 
in vain looked for the distant towers of Dumbarton castle 
marking the horizon : no horizon appeared, but a range of 
rocks ^nd wooded precipices. 

A sweet breeze played through the valley, and revived the 
harassed frame of Helen. She put aside her veil to enjoy its 
freshness, and saw that the knights turned their horses' heads 
into one of the obscurest mountain defiles. She started at 
its depth, and at the gloom which involved the extremity in 
total darkness. It is our nearest path, said the Scot ; Helen 
made no reply, ,but turning her steed, followed hizn» there 
being room for one only to ride along the narrow margin of 
the river that flowed at its base. The Englishman whose 
voice she had never yet heard, and the attendants followed 
hen It was with difficulty the horses could make their way 
through the thickets that interlaced the path-way, -which 
was so confined that it rather seemed a cleft made by an 
earthquake in some huge mountain, tlian a road that was 
meant for man. 

When they had been employed for an hour in breaking 
their way through this trackless place, they came at last to a 
wider space, where other ravines broader than this, opened 
themselves. The Scot, taking one to the right raised his 
bugle, and blew so sudden and loud a blast, that the horse 
on which Lady Helen sat took fright, and began to plunge 
and rear, to the evident hazai*d of throwing her into the 
stream. Some of the dismounted men seeing her danger^ 
seized the horse by the bridle, while the English knijg^ht et* 
tricated her from the saddle, and carrying her in his arms 
through some clustering bushes which were. held back foi 
him by the Scot, he entered a cave, and laid her at the feet 
of an armed man who stood in the midst. 

Terrified at this extraordinary action, she started up with a 
piercing shriek, but was at that moment enveloped in tho 
arms of the stranger ; and a loud and brutal shout of exulti- 
tion was uttered by one of the men who bad brought her in. 
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It was echoed from without, and accompanied by a burst 
of boisterous laughter. There was horror in eveiy sound. — '- 
Mightf God, protect me ! cried she, franticly striving to 
break away from the man who held her : Where am 1 .' cried 
she, loc^iiig wildly at the two men who had brought her : 
Why am I not taken to my father ? 

We leave our lord to tell you, answered the Scot ; and so 
saying, both he and the Englishman left the place. The 
stranger still held her locked in a grasp that seemed of ironr. 
in vaun she struggled, in vun she shrieked, in vain she <i;alled 
on earth and heaven for assistance ; she was held, and still he 
kept silence. Exhausted with terror and her fruitlesi*' at- 
tempts for release, she put her hands together, and in a calm- 
er tone exclaimed : ** If you have honor or humanity ifi 
your heart, you will release me ! 1 am an unprotected wo- 
Tan, praying for your mercy, withhold it not for the sake of 
Heaven and your own soul. 

Kneel to me then, thou syren ! cried the warrior, with 
Herceness. As he spoke he threw the tender knees of Lady 
Helen upon the rocky floor. His voice echoed terrible in 
her ears ;. but obeying him, free me, cried she, for the sake 
of my dying father !  

" Never, till I have had my revenge !" 

At this dreadful denunciation she shuddered to the soul, 
hilt yet she spoke : '* Surely I am mistaken for isome one 
else ! — O, how can I have offended any man to incur so cruel 
iin outrage. 

The warrior burst into a satanic laugh, and throwing up 
!i!» visor : Behold me, Helen ! cried he, grasping her clasp- 
ed liands with a horrid force : ** My hour is come !'* 

At sight of the dreadful face of Soulis she comprehended 
^11 her dangers, and with a supernatural strength wresting 
her hands from his hold, she burst through the bushes out of 
tlie cave. Her two first enemies stood at the entrance, and 
i^atching her in their arms, brought her back to their lord. — 
Rut it was an insensible form they now laid down before him : 
Overcome with horror at being again dragged into the pow- 
<r of a ravisher, her senses fled. However, short was her 
^ispen^on from misery : water was thrown on her &ce, and 
^he awoke to recollection, lying on the bosom of her enemy, 
^gain she struggled, again her cries echoed from side to side 
'jf the cavern. Peace ! cried the monster : you cannot es- 
cape — ^you are mine by a force that shall compel you to sub- 
•nit when and where I wilU How often have I knelt at your 
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feet, beg^ing^ for that mercy on my passion whkh you den i 
ed ! Twice you refused to be my wife !^-you dared to des 
pise my love and my power :— now you shall feel my hatred 
and my revenge ! 

Kill me ! cried the distracted Helen ; kill me, and I will 
bless you. 

That would be a poor vengeance, cried he ; you must be 
humbled, proud minion. You must leani to fawn on me fat 
a smile ; to woo as my slave for one of those embraces 
which you spumed to receive as my .wife. I will make yov' 
feel the tyger in my love ! and then, if she will, the dishoa 
•ored and despised Lady Helen may die ! As be spoke be 
strained her to his breast, with the contending expressions ol 
passion and revenge glaring in his eyes. Helen shrieked at 
the pollution of his lips ; and as he more fiercely held her, 
and declared that she should be his forever, heir hand struck 
against the hilt t)f his dagger. In a moment she drew it out, 
and armed with the strength of outraged innocence, unwit- 
ting of whether it gave death or not, only hoping it \vo\iW 
release her, she struck it into his side. All was the action ot 
an instant. And as inst^taneously he caught her wrist \ 
and exclaining; damnabliftraitoress, thou shalt fare the 
worse for this ! dashed her from him, and struck her stunned 
and motionless to the ground. | 

The weapon had not penetrated far. But the sight of his 
own blood, drawn by the hand of a woman, so incensed th^ 
now raging Soulis, that had not insensibility been her secuj 
rity, perhaps the violence of his unmanly indignation would 
have repeated the blow, and at once have rid her of life ami 
his indignities. He called aloud on Macgregor. The i\\(\ 
men, who yet stood without the cave hastily entered ; biu 
they started when they saw a dagger in his hand, and the la- 
dy lying pale and apparently lifeless, with blood sprinkled on, 
her garments. 

Macgregor who had personated the Scottish knight, spoke 
first ; and in a tremulous voice, asked why he had killed th<^ 
lady ? 

Soulis frowned : Here ! said he, throwing open his vest, 
this wound, that beautiful fiend, whom you so piteously look | 
ed upon, aimed at ray life !-— I only sought to force her to 
my wishes ; and thus did she requite an honor, which many 
of her proud sex sigh after in vain. 

My lord, said tlie other man, I expected different treat 
ment for the Earl of Mar's daughter. 
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Ba«e Scat ! returned SouHs, when you brought a womlin 
into these wilds to my arms, you had no right to 'expect that 
1 should use her otherwise than as a wanton, and you as the 
servile minister of my pleasures. Trom this hour, dare but 
to pass a judgment on my actions, and your infamy shall be 
puUdtshed as widely as my trumpets can blow the tale. 

This language. Lord Soulis ! rejoined the man, much 
agitated : — ^but you mistook me — ^I meant not to reproach. 

** *Tis well you did not.** And turning from him with 
contempt, he fistened to Macg^egor, who stooping towards 
^be inanimate Helen, took her hand^ and observed that the 
pulse beat — Fools i returned Soulis;, did you think I would 
so lashly ^irow away what I have been at such pains to 
^n ? Call your wife, Macgregor : she knows how to bring 
ifpmen out of these fits ; and she will teach her to know the 
Wisdom of submission to my will. 

The man obeyd ; and while his compaaion by the com- 
maod of Soulis bound a fillet round the bleeding forehead of 
Helen, which was cut by the pointed flint ; the chief him- 
self brought two ohainSy and listening one to her wrists, and 
the other to her ankles, he exclaimed with brutal triumph 
u he locked them on : ** There, my haughty damsel ! flat- 
ter not thyself that the arms of Soulis shall be thine only 
fetters. These chains shall bind thee to my feet ; and no 
more daggers shall be near to thwart my revenge !*' 

Macgregor's wife entered. Here, Margery, said he, take 
tliis lady under yoiir care. Recover her from this swoon, 
md while I go to have the litter prepared for her reception, 
counsel her to behave with more gratitude to so true a lover. 

Margfery promised to obey ; but expressing surprise at the 
i^ht of the chains, Soulis said her duty was obedience, not 
remark; and withdrawing, followed by his vassal, the woman 
*as left alone with the breathless body of Helen. Water, 
M a few drops which Margery poured into her mouth, re- 
-'jred the unhappy lady to her Senses. On opening her eyes, 
'le si^ht of one of her own sex inspired her with hope ; but 
tretching out her hands in the act of supplication, she was 
i'orror.struck at finding them fastened, and at the clink of 
'he chains as they shook against each other. Why am I thus ? 
;>emanded she of the woman ; but suddenly recollecting hav- 
ing attempted to pierce Soulis with his own dagger, and now 

apposing she had slain him, she added, is Lord Soulis killed ? 

^'Oi roy lady, replied she, my husband says he is but slight- 
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ly hurt, and Barely your fair face belies your heart, when 
you could a'ttempt the life of so brave and loving a lord f 

You then belong to him ? cried the wretched Helen, 
wringing her hands ; alas, how am I beset ! what will be my 
unhappy fate !— O Virgin of Heaven, take me to thyself ! 

Heaven forbid ! cried the woman, that you should pray 
against being the favorite lady of our noble chief! Many 
are the scores round Hermitage castle who would come 
hither on their hands and knees to arrive at the happiness 
which you reject. 

Happiness ! cried t,adY Helen, in anguish of spirit. Oh, it 
can visit me no more tin I am restored to my father, — till I 
am released from the power of Soulis ! Give me liberty, 
continued she, wildly grasping the arm of the woman, assist 
me to escape, and half the wealth of the Earl of Mar, shall 
be your reward ! 

I would sooner throw myself into a boiling cauldron, re- 
turned the woman ; my lord would bum me on the spot, 
and mui*der my husband, did he think I even listened to such 
ft project No, lady, you never will see your father ; for 
none who entet4ny lord's hermitage once, are ever desirous 
to come out again. 

The hermitage ! cried Helen, starting from the ground ; 
but in the action the chains entangling her feet, she stum- 
bled and fell against Margery : Father of the desolate, ex- 
claimed she, burs^ng into tears, have mercy upon me ! 
never let me live to enter those accursed walls I 

They are frightful enough, to be sure, returned the wo- 
man, but not so to you. My lord told me, iKlien he brought 
me to these wilds to attend on your ladyship, that you shall 
reigrn in hermitage just as if you were his lawful wife ; and 
that for your sake he will sei\d away all the other young dam- 
sels, who now, in losing their master's love may indeed 
curse the walls that witnessed their ruin. But you, gentle 
lady, will be princess there; and in all things commanding:: 
the kingly heart of its lord, have rather cauge to bless than 
to curse the castle of Soulis. 

Himself and all that bears his name is accursed to me ; 
returned Helen, his love is my abomination, and \^\a hatred 
my dread. Pity me, kind creature ; and if you have a duug-li- 
ter whose honor is dear to your prayers, think yod see* her 
in me, and have compassion on me. My life is in yonr hands, 
for I swear before the throne of Almighty puiMty, that Sou- 
lis shall see me die, rather than be dishonored ! 
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Poop young soul ! cried the woman, lookin}^ at her frantic 
gestures with commiseration, I would pity you if I durst, but 
I repeat, my life, and my husband's, and my children, who 
are now near Hermitage, would all be sacrificed to the rage 
of Lord Soulis. You must be content to submit to his will. 
Helen closed her hands over her breast in mute despair, and 
the woman went on, — ^and as for the matter of your making 
such lamentations about not reaching your father, if he be as 
liitle your friend as your mother is, you have not much cause 
to break your heart on that score. 

Helen started aghast. ^ My mother ? what of her ? — 
speak, tell me ? — It was h^r signet that betrayed me into 
these horrofs. She cannot have consented — O ! no ! — 
i>ofne villams — speak, tell me what you would say of my 
mother ?*' 

The woman, regardless of the terrible emotion which now 
''hook the frame of her auditor, coolly replied, that she had 
'leard from her husband, who was the confidential servant of 
I^rd Soulis, that it was to Lady Mar he owed the knowl- 
C'ige of Helen's being at Bothwell. The Countess had writ- 
'trii a letter to her cousin Lord Buchan, who being a sworn 
ti-iend of England, was then passing some time with Lord 
I>e Valence at Dumbarton. In this epistle she intimated 
>rr wish that Lord Buchan would devise a plan to surprise 
iiotliwell castle the ensuing day ; but added he must not give 
ruuse to Lord Mar to suspect that she was privy to t^e aflfair : 
His present misled mind might blame that interference which 
^< as impelled by anxiety for the safeties of her husband and 
i.ady Helen, as well as from a zeal which she avowed had 
N source in her sense of duty to Edward, the royal friend of 
'i^r nearest kinsman. The Countess then proceeded to relate, 
thdt the Earl of Mar had been over-persuaded to engage in 
>(jme preparations to send armed men to the support of tlie 
'infortunate outlaw. Sir William Wallace, who was then 
wltli a small troop lurking about the caverns of Cartlane 
craiga. 

When this letter arrived. Lord Soulis was at dinner with 
'he other Lords ; and Buchan laying it before De Valence; 
Miom lie knew to be in the confidence of King Edward) 
iiey all consulted what was best to be done. Lady Mar beg<* 
^ lier cousin not to appear in the affair himself, that she 
'^ii^bt escape the suspicions of her husband, wlio she strong* 
K' declared, was not arming his vassals from any disloyal dis- 
position towards the King of BngUnd, but only at the insti- 
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gations of Wallace, to whom he romanticly considered him- 
self bound by the ties of gratitude.^ As she ^ve this infor- 
mation, she hoped tliat no attainder would fall upon Lord 
Mar, which Uiis disclosure was intended to prevent : and to 
keep the transact ion as close as possible, she proposed that 
Lord Soulis, who she understood was then at Dumbarton, 
should take the command of two or three thousand troops, 
and marching* to Bothwell next morning*, seize tlie few hun- 
dred armed Scots, who were v&ndy to p!*oceed to the moun- 
tains. Her ladyship ended by saying that her daughter was 
at the castle, which she hoped would be an inducement to 
Soulis to insure the earl's safety for the sake of her lore, and 
to obtain her hand as his reward. 

The greatest part of Lady Mat^s injunctions could not be 
attend^ to, as Lord de YaJence as well as Soulis, was made 
privy to the secret. The English nobleman declared that 
he should not do his duty to his king, if lie did |kOt head the 

. force that went to quell so dangerous a conspiracy : and 
Soulis, es^r to go at any rate, joyfully accepted the honor 
of being his companion. It was concerted amongst the 
three, that De Valence should send the Lord Mar prisoner 
to Dumbarton castle, there to await the award of Edwani 
on his crime. Lord Buclian was easily persuaded to the sei- 
zure of Mar's person, as he hoped the king would endow him 
with the Mar estates, which must now be confiscated. He- 

> len groaned at the latter part of this narration, but the wo- 
man, without noticing it, proceeded to relate how, when the 
party had executed their design on Bothwell castle, the 
Countess and Helen were to have been sent to Soulis's castle 
of Dun-glass, near Glasgow ; but on that wily Scot not finding 

. her, he conceived the suspicion that Lord de Valence had 
prevailed on the Countess to give her^ip to him. He obser- 
ved that the woman who could be prevailed on to betray her 
daughter to one man, would easily be bribed to repeat the 
crime to another ; and under this impression he accused the 
English nobleman of treachery : his Lordship denied it vehe- 
mently : a quarrel ensued ; and Soulis departed with a few of 
his own followers, giving out that he was retiring in high in- 
dignation to Dun-glass. But the fact was, he lurked about 
in Bothwell wood, and from its recesses saw Cressingham's 
lieutenant march by to take possession of the castle in the 
King's name. A deserter from his troops, a few hours after- 
wards fell in with LordSoulis's company, and flying to him 
for protection, a long private conversation took place between 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HELEN, vfho listened with astonishment and grief to this 
too probably story of her step-mother's ill judged tenderness 
yr cruel treachery, remembered the threats which had esca- 
ped that lady in their lust conversation ; and not seeing reason 
'.') doubt what so clearly explained the before inexplicable 
seizure of her father, the betraying of Wallace, and her own 
present calamity, she made no reply ; but inwardly prayed 
iitaven to traverse by its almighty power the wide mis- 
ctjief which had thus been wrought by the rashness of Lady 

yur. 

Vou do not answer me, rejoined the woman ; but if you 
doubt my account, I-ord Soulis himself will assure you that 
All I have said is true. 

Vol. I, K 
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them; but it wasinterruptedby one of the n)ie8 who had 
been sent by the chief in quest m news, and who now return- 
ed with a woman, a tenant of the convent of St. Fillanfl^ 
whom he had seduced away on finding her pretty and talka- 4 
live. She told him all he wanted to know : and to assure his 
jLord that he spoke truth, and to gain the promised reward, 
he brought her to confirm his intelligence that a beautiful 
young lady, who -could be no other than Lady Helen Mar, 
was concealed in that convent. 

On this informiation, the delighted Lord Soulis conversed a 
lon^ time with the stranger from Cressingham's detachment. 
And determining on taking Helen immediat^y to Henmtage, 
that the distance of Tevoit dale might render a rescue less 
probable, he laid his plan accordingly ; and sent for Macgre- 
^r's wife and a litter from Dun-gh^ that she might be rea- 
dy to attend his beautiful prey. Meanwhile, continued the . 
woman, my husband and the stranger, the one habited as -a 
Scottish and the other as an English knight, (for my lord be- 
m^ ever on some wild prank, has always a chest of strange 
dresses with him $) set out for St. FUlans, taking with them 
the signet which your mother had sent with her letter to the 
Earl her couan. They hoped such a pledge would ensure 
them belief both with the prior and you. You know the tale 
they invented ; and its success proves that my lord is no bad 
contriver. 
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Alas, no ! retorted Helen, profoundly sighing ; I believe i 
too wdl; I see the depth of the misery into which I am plun 
ged. And yet, cried she, suddenly recollecting the imposi^ 
tion the men had put upon her ; yet, I shall not be wholly so J 
if my father lives, and was not in the extemity they told 
meofi 

If that thought gives you comfort, retain it ; retu^ied the 
^oman ; the whole story of the Earl's illness, was an inven 
tion to bring you at so rfiort notice fi^m. the protection of the 
prior. 

I thank thee, gracious Providence, for this comfort ! ex 
claimed Helen ; it inspires me with redoubled trust in theej 
Margery shook her head. Ah, poor victim, (thought she,] 
how vam is thy devotion ! But she had not time to say so, foi 
her husbcmd and the deserter from Cressingham re-entered 
the cave. Helen, afraid that it was Soulis, started up, Thd 
stanger made amotion to lift her in his arms, she struggled 
and by the suddenness of her motion his beaver fell down anc 
discovered a pale and stem countenance with a large sea] 
across his jaw ; this mark of contest and the gloomy scow 
of his eyes made Helen shudder and rush towards the womai 
for protection. The man hastily put up his beaver, anc 
speaking through the closed steely she for the first time 
heard his voice, which sounded hollow and decisive ; — b( 
bade her prepare to accompany Lord Soulis in a joiuiie} 
southward. 

Helen looked at her shackled arms,and desparing of effect 
ingher escape by any effort of her own, she tliought tha' 
gaining time was some advantage ; and allowed the man t 
take her hand, while Macgregor supported her on the othi 
side, they led her out of the cave. She observed the latt 
smile and wink at his wife. — O, I am cajoled again ! crle 
Helen, taking a sudden friglit, to what am I to be betray 
ed t — unhand me— leave me ! Almost fainting with th 
dr^of some new horrors, she leaned against the arm o 
the stranger. 

The thunder now pealed over her head, and the lightnin^^ 
shot across the top of the mountains. She looked up : 
cried she, in a voice of deep, horror ; is there no bolt fo 
me ! — ^At that moment Soulis, mounted on his steed, ap 
proached, and ordered ber to be put into the litter. Incapa 
ble of contending with the numbers which surrounded her, 
she allowed them to execute their master's conmiands, and to 
draw the curtains around her. Margery was set on a pillion 
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rehind her husband : and Soulis giving the word^ they all 
Tiarcbed on at a rapid pace. In a few hours they cleared 
the shady Tallies of the Clyde, and entered on the barren 
tracks of the LeadhiU moors ; a dismal hue was thrown 
orer the country. 

The thunder yet roard in distant peals ; and the lightning 
"amedown in such vast sheets that the carriers were often 
^Uged to set down their burthen, and cover their eyes with 
'heir hands to recover their scathed sight. A shrill wind 
') creed the slight covering of the litter, and blowing it aside 
't intervals, discovered the rough outlines of the distant hills, 
"^t visible tlirough their misty veil, and the gleaming waves 
of anne wandering water as it glided along through the cheer- 
less waste. 

All is*' desolation, like myself! thought Helen, but neither 
'i)e cold wind, nor the rain which was now falling and drifU 
'•g into her vehicle, occasioned her any sensation. It is on-^ 
.y when the mind is at ease that the body is delicate : all 
•ithin was too expectant of mental horrors, to notice the cas- 
^ inconveniences of season or situation. 
The cavalcade with difficulty mounted the steeps of a stu- 
-lendous mountain where the storm raged so turbulently that 
'Piemen, stopping, told their lord that it would be impossible 
*o proceed in the approaching darkness with safety. Look! 
(^nedth^, look at the perpendicular rocks, rendered indeter- 
minate by the thick clouti^ of gathering mist :^feel the over- 
^tehning gusts of the tempest, and judge whether we dare 
feature with this litter on the dangerous pathway made slip-^ 
"jeiy by descending rain ! 
To pause, to halt in such a spot, seemed to Soulis as peril- 
is as to proceed. We shall not be better oif, answered he, 
aould we attempt to return ; precipices lie on either side : 
nd to stand still would be equally perilous : the increasing 
■•^rrents from the heights are so violent, that there is every 
^^unce of our being swept away should we remain exposed 
'■^ the sweUing stream. 

Helen looked at these sublime cascades with a calm wel- 

^onie, tA thev poured from the hills and dashed their spray 

u'^ the roof of her vehicle. She hailed her release in the 

leuth they menaced ; and far from being intimidated at the 

rospect, cast a resigned, and even wislful glance, into the 

veiling lake beneath, under whose wave she expected soon 
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The men on the remionstrance of their master, resumed 
their pace ; and after hard contention with the storm, they 
gained the summit of the west side of the mountain *• and 
were descending it^ eastern brow, when the shades of night 
closed in upon them. Looking down into the black chaos be- 
fore them, they once more protested that they could not, on 
peril of their lives, advance a foot until the dawn of morning 
should light them on their way. 

At this declaration, which Souhs saw could not now be dis- 
puted, he ordered the troop to halt under the shelter of a 
vast projecting rock which overhung the narrow ledge that 
formed the road, while a deep gulf at its feet, by the roaring 
of waters, proclaimed itself the receptacle of those tremen- 
dous cataracits which rush in torrents from the ever stream- 
ing Pentland hills. ^ 

Soulis dismounted. The men set down the litter, and re- 
moved to a distance as he approached. He opened one of 
the curtains, and throwing himself along' the couch on which 
lay the exhausted, but watchful Helen, he clasped^his .arms 
roughly about her, and excl^med — *^ Sweet minion, I must 

Sillow on yourbosoiri, till the mom awakes!" His brutal 
ps were ag^n rivetted to her cheek. Ten thousand 
streng^s seemed then to heave him from her heart ; and 
struggling with a power that amazed even herself, she threw 
him from her ; aiui holding him off with her shackled arms 
her shrieks agidn pierced the heavens. 

Scream thy strength away, poor fool ! exclaimed Soulis 
seizing her fiercely m his arms ; for thou art now so surely 
mine that heaven itself cannot preserve thee. 

Death ! death ! was tl)e faint cry of the now desperate 
Helen ; and making another powerful effort to extricate her- 
self from the monster who triumphed in her agonies, she re- 
leased her right hand in which she grasped a small golden 
knife that had been the gift of her father, and which since 
the dagger had been wrested from her, she had conceale^ in 
lier bodice as a last refuge : rsdsing the hand thatcontamed 
it to plunge it into her own breast, she was arrested in the 
stroke by a loud noise at the side of her couch ; — and the 
moment afterwards, she was covered with the blood of Sou- 
lis, A stroke from an unseen arm had cut through the 
shoulder of the ravisher ; and though it did not injure his life, 
yet the red stream gushed from the wound, and starting* on 
his feet, a fearful battle of swords took place over tlie pros- 
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Two ipen out of the numbers who came up to assist Sou- 
lis, fell dead on her body ; and the chiefbun huxiself cover- 
ed with wounds, and breathing' revenge' and blasphemy, was 
forced off by the survivors. Where do you carry me, villains ? 
cried he, separate me not from the vengeance I will yet hurl 
on that night-demon who has robbed me of my victim, or 
ye shall die a death more horrible than hell itself can inflict ! 
He raved ; but more unheeded than the tempest : terrified 
that the ^irits of darkness were indeed at their backs» in 
spite of his reiterated threats the men carried him off to a 
hollow in the rock, where they laid him down, now nearly 
msensible by the loss of blood. One or two of itxe boldest m 
them cautiously returned to see what was become of Lady 
Helen ; well aware, that if they could regain possession of 
her, their master would load them with favors : but on the 
rerene, should she be finally lost, the whole troop knew 
tbeir &te would be some merciless punishment. 

Maqgreg^r and the deserter of Cressingham were the first 
who reached the spot where the lady had been left, and with 
the greatest horror they found the litter but not herself. She 
was gone. But whether carried off by the mysterious arm 
which had felled their lord, or she had thrown herself into 
the foaming gulf beneath, they could not determine. The 
latter, however, they decided should be their report to Sou- 
tis ; blowing that he would rather hear that the object of his 
passions had perished, than that she had escaped his toils. 

Almost stupified with consternation, they returned to re- 
peat to their furious lord (who on having his wounds staunch- 
ed, had recovered from his swoon,) their cunningly devised 
tale. On hearing that the beautiful creature he had so lately 
believed his own beyond the power of fate ; that Am property, 
as he called her, the devoted slave of his will, the mistress 
of his destiny, was lost to him forever, swaUowed up in the 
whelming wave, be became frantic. There was desperation 
in every word. He raved ; tore up the earth like a wild, 
beast ; and foaming at the mouth, dashed Margety from him, 
as she approached with fresh balsam for his 'wounds.—Off ! 
scum of a damned sex ! cried he, where is she whom I 
entrusted to thy care ? 

My lonl, answered the affrighted woman, you know best 
You terrified the poor young creature. Ybu forced yourself 
into her fitter, and can you wonder — 

That I diiould force you to hell '.—Execrable witch, cried 
he, that knew no better how to prepare a slave to receive h*'- 

K2 
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!ord ! As he spoke, lie. struck her again ; but it was with Ills 
gauntlet hand, and the eyes of the unfortunate Margery 
opened no more. The blow fell on her temple ; the steel 
cut the arteiy ; and a motionless corpse lay before him. 

My wife ! cried the poor Macgregor, putting his trembling- 
arms about her neck ; Oh, my lord, how have I deserved 
this ? You have slain her ! 

Humph ! suppose I have ; returned the chieftain with a 
cold scorn, touching her body witli his foot ; she was old and 
ugly : and could you recover Helen, who was more to me 
than fif^ thousand wives, you should cull hermitage for a 
substitute for this prating beldame. 

Macgregor made no reply, but feeling in his heart that he 
who icrws the •windioiU reap ^ -whirlwind / that such were the 
rewards of villainy to its vile instruments ; he could not bift 
say to himself, 1 have deserved it of my God, but not from 
thee ! — and sobbing over tiie remains of his equally criminal 
wife, by the assistance of his comrades, he removed her from 
the now hated presence of his lord. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MEANWHILEi the Lady Helen, hardly rational from 
the contending emotions of horror and hope that agitated lier 
heart, the moment Soulis disappeared, had extricated herself 
from the weight of dead bodies which lay upon her : and man- 
acled as she was, in her eagerness to escape, she would cer- 
tainly have fallen over the precipice, had not the same gal- 
lant arm which had covered her ravisher with wounds,caught 
her as she sprang from the couch. Fear not, madam, ex- 
claimed a gentle voice, you are unde^r the protection of a 
Scottish knight. 

There was a kindness in the sound, that seemed to proclaim 
the speaker to be of her own kindred :, she felt as if suddenly 
rescued by a brother, and dropping her head on his bosom, 
a shower of grateful tears relieved her surcharged heart, and 
prevented her from fainting. Aware that no time was to be 
l^st ; that the enemy rallying, would soon be on him again, 
he clasped her close in his arms ; and with the activity of a 
mountain deer, leaping from rock to rock, crossed two rush- 
ing streams, even under the foam of their pouring flood : and 
then treadiftg with a light and steady step an alpine bridge of 
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one single tree which alone arched the cataract roanng be- 
low : he ordered a man who now approached to spread his 
plaid upon the rock. He laid the trembling Helen upon it ; 
and agtun conjuring her to confide in him, called to his men, 
aererally by their names : in a moment he was surrounded 
by a number, whose swords gleaming in the faint light cast 
by a few unclouded stars, would have re-awakened the 
alarm of Helen, had she not still heard his voice. — There 
was g^ciousness and balm-distilling sweetness in every tone, 
and she listened in cdm expectation. 

He directed the men to take their axes and cut away on 
their side of the fall, the tree which clasped it to the other. 
He thought that the villain whom he had just assailed, should 
be not be killed, might, with his followers, have sufficient 
strength to follow him ; and therefore he thought it prudent 
to demolish the bridge. 

The men obeyed ; and in five minutes the hardly-breath- 
ing Helen heard the loud splash of the falling beam into the 
water. On this being done» the warrior returned to his fair 
charge. It was raining fast ; and fearful of farther exposing 
her to the inclemencies of the night, he wished to propose 
leading her to shelter. *' There is a hermit's cell on the 
northern side of this mountain. I will conduct you thither 
in the morring, as the securest asylum ; but meanwhile you 
must allow me to seek you a refuge from this pityless night." 

Any where. Sir, with honor, my guide, answered Helen 
timidly. 

You are as safe with me, lady, returned he, as in the arms 
of the virgin. I am a man who can now have no joy in wo- 
numkind, but when as a brother I protect them. Whoever 
you are, confide in me, and you shall not be betrayed. 

At these words, Helen confidently gave himh^r hand, and 
strove to rise ; but at the first attempt the shackles pierced 
ber ankles, and she sunk again to the ground.— The cold 
iron on her wrists touched the hand of her preserver. He 
now recollected his surprise op hearing tlie clank of chains 
as he carried her over the bridge : — ^Who, ihquired he, could 
do this unmanly deed ? 

** The wretcn from whom you rescued me, to prevent my 
escape from a captivity worse than death." ^ 

While she spoke, he wrenched opo^the clasps round her 
wrists and ankles^ and releasing her^OTmrew the chains over 
the cliff into the torrent beneath. As she heard them dash 
into the stream, it teemed a pledge of her deliverer's tv^*^ - 
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and while an almost unutterable gratitude filled her hearty 
she again resigned to him her hand to lead her forward ; and 
turning to him with all the earnestness of the sentiment she 
felt, O, Sir, said she, if you have wife or sister—should they 
(for in these terrific' thnes who is secure ?) ever fall into the 
like peril with mine ; may heaven reward your bravery, by 
sending them such a preserver ! 

The stranger sighed deeply :^-Sweet lady, returned he, I 
have no wife, no sister. — ^But my kindred is nevertheless very 
numerous, and I thank thee for thy prayer. The herb sigh- 
ed profoundly again ; and led her silently down the wind- 
ings of the declivity. Having proceeded with caution, they 
descended into a little wooden cell where stood a hut 

This, said the knight, leading her into it, was three days 
ago, the habitation of a good old shepherd who fed his flocks 
on these mountains ; but a marauding band of Southron sol- 
diers forced his only daughter from him ; and plundering 
his little abode, drove him out upon the waste. -He perished 
the same night by grief and the inclemencies of the weather. 
—And his son, a brave youth, who was left for dead by his 
sister's ravishers, I to-day* found sitting in this dreary soli- 
tude, wounded and in despair.— Indeed lady, when I heard 
your shrieks from the opposite side of the chasm, I thought 
they miglit proceed from this poor boy's sister, and that I 
should have the Satisfaction of restoring them to each other. 
Helen shuddered as he related the s'unple story which so 
nearly resembled her own : and at his closing words, she 
said, " Unhappy girl, that did not find so generous a protec- 
tor ! — ^and I, ah. Sir, how can I express my gratitude to 
heaven and you ?" — As she spoke, she trembled so with 
weakness, and the remembrances which, crowding on her 
mind painted what might now have been her fate, had she 
not been rescued by this gallant stranger, that unable longer 
to stand, she sunk down upon a turf seat. The chief still 
held her hand : it was chill as death. He did not reply to 
the agitated speech she last made, but alarmed for lier state, 
took notice how cold she was ; and callii^ to his men, or- 
.dered them to seek fuel to make a fire. The night was so 
utterly dark, that his messengers despaired of success ; but 
while they were exploring the crannies of the rocks for dried 
^ leaves or sticks^ Hel4|ktotally exhausted, leaned almost mo- 
tionless against the rough wall of the hut. The knight, find- 
ing by hec shortening breath that she was fainting, took her 
-^s, and supporting her on his breast, chafed her cold 
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bands and forehead. His efforts wei^vain; she seemed to 
have ceased to breathe ; hardly a pulse moved her heart. — 
Alarmed at such signs of death, he again called to the men 
who remained in the outward chamber. 

Blair, cried he to the first that entered, have you no cor- 
dials amongst you> with which I might revive this suffering 
lady? 

The man answered by putting a flask into his master's 
Iiand. The knight poured some into her mouth, and much 
more upon the streaming locks, which touched his reclining 
cheek. Poor lady ! sighed he, she will perish in these for- 
lorn regions, whe];e neither warmth not nourishment can be 
found! 

Ah, Sir, returned Blair, had not those ruthless Southrons 
brought dieir besom of desolation even to sweep away Hhe 
comforts of the poor, honest Hay would now have keen alive 
and ministering both food and a cheering fire to this dying 
lady. — ^Alas, what a change ! It is they who have rendered 
these once smiling hills, forlorn regions and wastes |br men 
to perish in ! 

Before the knight could reply to these remarks of his ser- 
vant, several of the men re-entered with a quantity of brok- 
en branches from some withered trees, which they had 
found under a projecting rock at a little distance. With 
these a fire was soon kindled ; and its blaze diffusing com- 
fort through the chamber, he had the satisfaction of hearing 
a reviving sigh steal from the breast of bis charge. She lay 
on the groutid, on which he had caused several plaids to be 
spread to make her a couch ; and her head still leaned on his 
bosom, when she opened her eyes. The light shone full on 
her face. 

Sweet lady, said he, are you revived ? 

Her delicacy started at making a pillow of the breast even 
of her deliverer ; and rusing herself, though feebly, she 
thanked him, and requested a little water to drink. It was 
^ventoher. She drank some, and looking up, met the fix- 
ed and compasfflonate g^e of the knight ; but weakness had 
cast such a film before her eyes, that she hardly discerned 
that his face was turned towards her ; and being still lan- 
pid, she leaned her head back on the turf seat. Her long 
nair, having lost its veil, lay in dishevelled tresses over her 
neck and shoulders. Her face was pale as marble, and her 
tliick auburn locks saturated with wet, by their darkness 
""Side her look of a more deadly hue. 
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Desith ! how lovely canst thoa be ! sighed the knight to 
himself— he even groaned. Helen started, and looked round 
her with alarm. Fear not, said he, I only dreaded your pale 
looks : but you revive, and will yet bless ajl that are dear to 
you : suiFer me, sweet Tady, to drain the wet from these tress- 
es. He took hold of them as he spoke ; the efiTects of such 
terrible cold may be dangerous. She saw the water running 
from her hair over his hands, and allowing him to wring out 
the. rain, he continued wiping her glossy locks with his scarf, 
till exhausted by fatigue, she gradually sank into a profound 
sleep. 

The dawn of morning had penetrated through the broken 
lattices of the cottage before Lady Helen awoke. But when 
she did she was refi'eshed ; and_ opening her eyes — hardly 
conscious where she was, or whether all that seemed to float 
before her memory were not the departing vapors of a 
i54ghtful dream— she started, and fixed them upon the figure 
of the knight seated near her. His noble air and the serene 
expression of his fine features, struck like ia spell upon her 
gathering recollections ; she at once remembered all she had 
suiFered, all that she owed to him. Agitated by a lew anx- 
ious thoughts that gfrasped the future, she moved. — Her pre- 
server turned his eyes towards her : seeing she was awake, 
he rose from the side of the dy(ng embers he had sedulously 
kept alive during her slumber, aiid expressing his hopes that 
she felt revived, she returned him a few words in the affirmr 
ative^ mingling witii them thaftks for his care; and soon af- 
ter he quitted her to rouse his men for their journey to the 
hermit's cell. 

When he re-entered, he found Helen seated on the bench 
brsuding up the fine hair which the rain had so lately reduced 
to a streaming mass. At his approach, she threw back her 
long ringlets, and would have risen, but he seated himself 
on a stone at her feet We shall be detained here a few min- 
utes longer, said he ; I have ordered my men to make aX^ar- 
riage of crossed branches, to bear you on their shoulders ; 
and as they are not very experienced workmen, it may em- 
ploy them some -time. For you to walk, lady, added he, is 
impossible. Your delicate limbs would not be equal to the 
toil of descendiag these heights to the glen of stones. The 
holy man who inhabits there will protect you, until by your 
directions he can summon your ferailj or your friends to 
receive his charee. , , ' 
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At. these words, which Helen thought were meant to re- 
prove her for not having revealed her^lf, she blushed. But 
fearful that the breathings of a name under the interdict of 
the English governors, and which had already spread such de^ 
vastation over all with whom it had been connected ; fearful 
of involving her preserver's safety byniaking him aware of 
the outlawed creature he had rescued ; she paused for a mo- 
ment, and then die color heightened on her cheeks, she repli- 
ed. *' Fop your humanity, brave Sir, shewn this night to a 
friendless woman, I must be ever grateful : But not evefi to 
the hermit can I reveal my name ; it is fraught with danger 
to every honest Scot who should know that he protects any. 
who bears it ; and therefore least of all, noble stranger, . 
would I breathe it to you. She averted her face to conceal ' 
emotions she could not subdue. 

The knight looked at her intensely, and profoundly sighed. 
Half hep unbraided locks lay upon her bosom, which now 
heaved with suppressed feelings ; and the fast falling tears 
gliding through her long eye-lashes trembled on her cheeks, 
and dropped upon his hand — ^he started and tore his eyes from 
her countenance. I ask not, madam, to know what you think 
proper to conceal. But danger has no alarms for me, when 
by incurrii^ it I can serve those whcTneed a protector." 

She looked up in his face : Ah ! thought she, are there 
then two men in Scotland who wUl speak thus ! The plumes 
of his bonnet shaded his features ; but they weje paler than 
she had noticed thenton his entrance, a)[|d a strange expres- 
sion of' distraction disturbed their before composed lines^ 
His eyes were bent to the ground as he proceeded. 

** I am the .servant of my feUdw-creatures-r-conomand me, 
and my few faithful followers ; and if it be in the power of 
such small means to succour you or yours, I am ready to an- 
swer for their obedience. If the villain from whom I had 
the hjqipiness to release you, be yet more deeply implicated 
in your sorrows, tell me how^ they can be relieved, and I 
will attempt it. I shall make no new enemies by the deed, 
for the Southrons and I are at eternal enmity." 

Helen could not witlidraw her eyes from his yarying coun- 
tenance, which from underneath his dark plumes seemed like 
a portentous cloud, at intervals to emit the rays of the cheer- 
ing sun, or the lightning- of threatening thunder. Alas! re- 
plied she, ill should I repay such nobleness were I to involve 
it in the calamities of my house. No, generous straii£^r, I 
»nust remain unknown. Leave me with the hermit ; ar'^ 
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from his cell I will send to a near relation of mine^ who bas 
not yet been ingulfed in the misfortunes of my family. He 
will take me thence, land reward the holy map. for his care. 

I urge you no more, gentle lady, replied the night, rising, 
were I at the head of an army, instead of a handful of men, I 
might then have a better argument for offering my services ; 
but as it is I feel my weakness and seek to know no further. 

Helen trembled with an unaccountable emotion : " Were 
you at the head of an army, I might then indeed reveal to you 
the full weight of my anxieties; but Heaven has already 
been sufficiently gracious to me by your hands, in redeeming 
me from my crudest enemy : and for the res^ I must put my 
trust in the same overruling Providence." 

A man at this moment entered and told the kniglit that the 
vehicle was finished, and that the morning being fine, his 
men assembled ready to march. He turned again towards 
Helen : May 1 conduct you to the rude carriage we have 
prepared ? 

Helen gathered her mantle about her, and the knight 
throwing his scarf over her head, as it had no other covering, 
she gave him her hand, and he led her out of the hut to the 
side of the bier. It was overlaid with the men's plaids and 
made a comfortable vehicle. The knight placed her on it, 
and the men nusing it on their shoulders, her deliverer spoke 
the word, and leading the way, they took their coQrse down 
the mountain. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THEY proceeded in silence through the curvings of the 
dell, till it opened into a most hazardous path along the top 
of a far extending cliff which overhung and clasped in the 
western side of a deep loch. As they mounted the pending 
wall of this immense amphitheatre, Helen watched the sub- 
lime uprise of the king of light issuing from behind the oppo- 
site citadel of Tocks, and borne aloft on a tlirone of clouds 
that streaked the whole horizon with floating gold. The her- 
bage on the cliffs glittered with liquid emeralds as his beams 
kissed their summits ; and the lake beneath sparkled like a 
sea of molten diamonds. All nature seemed to rejoice at the 
presence of this magnificent emblem of the Moit High. Her 
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heart swelled with devotion, and a prompt thanksgiving to 
God breathed from her lips. 

Such, thought she, O Sun, art thou ! — ^The resplendent 
image of the Giver of All Good. Thy cheering beams, like 
His AU^heering Spirit, pervade the very soul, and drive 
thence the despondency of cold and darkness. But, bright 
as thou art, how does the similitude fade before god-like man, 
the true image of his Maker ! How far do his protecting 
arms extend over the desolate ! How mighty is the power of 
his benevolence to dispense succor, and to administer conso- 
lation ! 

As she thus mused, her eyes fell on the noble mien of tlie 
knight, who, wrapped in his dark mantle of mingled greens,, 
his spear in his hand, led the way with a graceful but rapid 
step along the shelving declivity. Turning suddenly to the 
left, he struck into a broad defile between two prodigious 
craggy mountains, whose brown cheeks trickling with ten 
thousand rills from the recent rains, seemed to weep over the 
deep gloom of the valley beneath. Scattered fragments of 
rocks from the cliflTs above covered with their huge and almost 
impassable masses the surface of the ground. Not an herb 
was to be seen ; all was black, barren and terrific. On en- 
tering this horrid pass, where no trace of human footstep was 
to be seen, Helen would have shuddered had she not placed 
implicit confidence in her conductor. 

As they advanced, the vale gradually narrowed, and at 
last shut them in between two beetling rocks that seemed just 
separated at top to admit a few rays of the sun. A small riv- 
er flowed at the bottom, amid which the bases of the moun- 
tains shewed their union by the mingling of many a rugged 
cliff projecting upwards in a variety of strange and hideous 
I'orms. Amongst the chaos of nature, the men who carried 
Helen, with some difficulty found a safe footing. However, 
ifter frequent stops and unremitted caution, they at last ex- 
tricated themselves from the most intricate patli, and more 
lightly followed their chief into a less gloomy part of this val- 
ley of stones. The knight stopped, and approfohing the bier, 
^old Helen they had arrived at the end of their journey. 

In the heart of that cliff, said he, is tbe hermit's cell ; — a 
desolate shelter but a safe one. Old age and poverty yield 
no temptations to the enemies of Scotland. 

As he spoke, the venerable man, who had heard vsiees be- 
neath, appeared on the rock ; and while his tall and majestic 
figure clad in grey, moved forward, and his long silver be»' 

Vol. I. L 
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flowed from his saintly countenance and streamed upon the 
air, iTe seemed the bard of Morven issuing from nis cave 
of shells to bid a hero's welcome to the young and warlike 
Oscar. 

Bless thee, ray son, cried he as he descended, what good or 
evil accident hath returned thee so soon to these solitudes ? 

The knight briefly replied, " After I left you yesternight, 
and had again gained the heights over Hay's cottage, 1 was 
leading my men along their brow, when I heard a woman 
scream. I listened for a moment ; the shrieks were redoub- 
led. The sound proceeded from the other side of the chasm ; 
I remembered having in the morning seen a felled tree over 
it, and now rushing across, by heaven's assistance freed this 
lady from a ravisher ; and I bring her to you for protection." 

Helen stepped off the bier ; tfie hermit took her by the 
hand, and g^ciously promised her every service in his pow- 
er. He then preceded the knight, whose firmer arm sup- 
ported her up the rock, to the outer apartment of the celL 

A holy awe struck her as she entered this place, dedicated 
wholly to God. A stone altar stood before her, supporting 
a wooden crucifix, and a superb illuminated missal which lay 
open upon it. In a basin cut in the rock was the consecra^ 
ted water, with which every night and mom this pious man, 
in emblem of the purifying blood of Christ, (the Living 
Fountain of Salvation) was accustomed, with mingled tears 
of penitence, to wash away the sins of the day. Helen bow- 
ed and crossed herself as she entered. And the hermit ob- 
serving her devotion, blessed her, and bade h^ welcome to 
the abode of peace. 

Here, daughter, ssdd he, has one son of persecuted Scotland 
found a refuge. There is naught alluring in these wilds to 
attract the spoiler. The green herb is all the food they af- 
ford, and the limpid water the best beverage. 

Ah ! returned Helen, with grateful animation, I would to 
Heaven that all who love the freedom of Scotland were now 
within this glen ! The herb and the stream would be to tuem 
the sweetest luxuries, when tasted in liberty and hope. My 
father, his friend — she stopped, suddenly recollecting that she 
had almost betrayed the secrecy she meant to maintain, and 
looking down remained in confused silence. The knight 
gazed at her ; and much wished to penetrate what she con- 
cealed ; but delicacy forbade him to urge her again. He spoke 
not : but the hermit being ignorant of h«r reluctance to re- 
veal her family, resumed. 
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" I dp not express wonder, gentle lady* that you spake in 
terms which tell me that even your tender sex feels the gall- 
ing chain of Edward. Who is there in Scotland that does 
not? The whole country groans beneath the weight of his 
oppressions ; and the cruelty of his agents make- its rivulets 
run with blood. Six months ago I was abbot of Scone ; and 
because 1 refused to betray my trust, and resign the archives 
of Uie kingdom, lodged there by our devout King David, 
Bdward, the rebel anointed-of-the-Lord, the profaner of the 
sanctuaiy, sent his emissaries to sack the convent ; to tear 
the holy pillar of Jacob, from its shrine, and to wrest from my 
grasp, records I refused to deUver. AU was done as the usur- 
per commanded. I and my brethren were turned out upon 
the waste. We retired to the monastery of Carobus Kenneth : 
but there the tyrant found us. Cressingham, his treasurer, 
having seized on other religious houses, determined to make 
the plunder of this convent swell the hoards of his spoil. In 
the dead of night his men attacked it : the brethren fled, but 
not until the ferocious wolves, though gmtted with useless 
slaughter, had slain several, even at Sie very foot of the al- 
tar. All being dispersed, I knew not whi&er to go. But 
determined to fly far from the tracks of mc^n, I took my course 
over the hills, <Uscovered the valley of stones ; and nndijigit 
fit for my purpose, have for two months lived alone in tnis 
wildehtess." 

Unhappy Scotland ! ejaculated Helen. Her eyes had fol- 
lowed the chief, who, during this narrative leaned against the 
open entraace of the cave. His eyes were cast upwards with 
an expression that made her heart vibrate with the exclama- 
tion which had just escaped her. The knight turned towards 
her, and approached. You hear from the lips of my vener- 
able friend, said he, a direful story ; happy then am I# gen- 
tle lady, that you and he have a shelter, though a rough 
^ne. The hours wear away, and I must tear myself from 
this tranquillity to scenes better befitting a younger son of 
the country he deplores. To you, my good father, continu- 
ed he, addressing the hermit in a lowered voice ; I com- 
mit this sacred charge ; Heaven sent me to be her temporary 
guardian ; and since she allows me to serve her no farther, I 
confide her to you. 

Helen felt unable to answer. But the Abbot spoke ; " Then 
am I not to see you any more ?'' 

That is as heaven wills ; replied he, but as it is not likely 
on this side the grave, my best pledge of friendship is this la- 
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dy. To you she may reveal what she has withheld from me; 
but in either case she is secure in your goodness. 

Rely on my faith, my son .* and may the Almighty's sliield 
hang on your steps ! 

The knight kissed the reverend man*s hand ; and tummg 
to Helen, Farewell, sweet lady ! said he. She trembled at 
the words,, and hardly conscious of what she did, held out her 
hand to him. . He took it, and drew it towards his lips, but 
checking himself he only pressed it ; and in a mournful yoice 
added — " In your prayers, sometimes remember the most 
desolate of men »" 

A mist seemed to pass over the eyes of Lady Helen. She 
felt as if on the point of losing something most precious to 
her ; my prayers for my own preserver and my father's, 
hardly articulated she, shall ever be mingled. And, if ever 
it be safe to remember me — should heaven indeed arm the 
ptUriofa hand, then my father may be proud to know; and 
thank the brave deliverer of his child. 

The knight paused, and looked with animation upon her : 
" Then your father is in arms, and agunst the tyrant !^Tell 
me where ? and you see before you a man who, with his fol- 
lowers, is ready to join him, and lay down his life in the just 
cause !" 

At this vehement declaration. Lady Helenas full heart gave 
way, and she burst into tears. He drew towards her and in 
a moderated voice continued ; •* My men, though few, are 
brave. They are devoted to their country ; and are willing 
for her sake to follow me into victory or death. As I am a 
knight, I am sworn to defend the cause of right ; and where 
shall I so justly find it, as on the side of bleeding, wasted Scot^ 
land ? How-shall I so well begin my career, as in the defence 
of her injured sons ?— Speak, gentle lady ! trust me with your 
noble father's name, and he shall not have cause to blame 
the confidence you repose in a true, though wandering 
Scot I>' 

My father, replied Helen, weeping afresh ; is not where 
your generous services can reach him. Two brave chiefs, 
one a kinsman of my own, and the other his friend, are now 
colleagued to free him. If they fail my whole house falls in 
blood, and to add another victim to the destbiy which in that 
case will overwhelm me— tlie thought is beyond my strength. 
Faint with agitation, and the fears which now awakened, 
struck her with consternation, she stopped ; and then added 
in a suppressed voice — Farewell. 
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Not tin you hear me fu^er ; replied he : I repeat, I 
have now a scanty number of followers ; but I leave these 
mountains to gather more. Tell me then where I may join 
these chiefs you speak of; give me a pledge to them that I 
come from you ; and, whoever may be your father, be he 
but a true Scot, I will compass h'ts release or die in the at- 
tempt. 

Alas! gfenerous stranger, cried she, to what would you 
persuade mc ? You have kindrfed you say i What right have 
I to dispose of a life that must be so dear to them ? — Alas, 
you know not the peril that you ask ! ' 

Nothing is perilous to me, replied he, with a heroic smile, 
that is to serve my country. I have no interest, no joy but 
in her. Give me then the only happiness of which I am now 
capable, and send me to serve her by freeing one of her de- 
fenders. • 

Helen hesitated. The tumti ^'il^c r mind dried her tears. ^ 
— She looked up with all these inward dgi^ations painted on 
her cheeks. His beaming eyes were foUpf patriotic ardor. 
While his fine countenance, composed into a heavenly calm- 
ness by the sublime sentiments of unselfed bravery which oc- 
rdpied bis soul, made him appear to her not as a man, but as 
a god. 

Fear not, lady, said the hermit, that you plunge your de- 
liverer into any extraordinary danger, by involving- him in 
what you might call a rebellion against the usurper. He is 
already outlawed by Edward's representative : and knowing 
that, fear not to confide your father's fate to him. 

He too, outlawed ! exclaimed she, wretched indeed is my 
country v^hen her noblest spirits are denied the right to live ! 
Unhappy are her children, when every step theV take to re- 
gain what has been torn from them, only involves them in 
deeper ruin ! 

No country is wretched, sweet lady, returned the knight, 
till by a dastardly acquiescence it consents to its own slavery. 
Bonds and death are the utmost of our^enemy's malice ; the 
one is beyond their power to inflict, when a man is determin- ^ 
ed to die or to live free ; and for the other, which of us will 
think that ruin which leads us into the blessed freedom of 
paradise P 

Helen looked on the chief as she used to look on her cousin, 
when expressions of virtuous enthusiasm burst from his lips ; 
but now it was rather with the gaze of admiring awe, than the 
imitation of one youthful mind sympathizing with another : 

L2 
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You would teach confidence to despair herself; retmiied she, 
again I hope — for God does not create in vain ; you shall 
know my fathet ; but first, generous stranger, let me ap- 
prize you of every danger with which that knowledge is sur- 
rounded. He is hemmed in by enemies ; — Alas, how close- 
ly are they connected with him ! — not the English only are 
leagued against him, but the mast powerful of his own coun- 
trymen join in the confederation. My unhappy self is the 
victim of a horrid coalition between a Southron chief and 
two rebel Scots ; rebels to their country ! for they sold my 
rather to captivity and perhaps death ; and I, wretched I, 
was the price. To free him the noblest of Scottish knights 
is now engaged ; but such hosts impede him, that hope hard- 
ly dares hover over his tremendous path. 

Then, cried the stranger, send me to him. Let my arm 
be second to his in the great achievement. My heart yearns 
to meet a brother m adhs'^Mho feels for Scotland what I do ; 
and with such a^^adjutor '^s you speak of, 1 dare promise 
your father libei||yyr and tliat the t)ower of England shall be 
shaken. 

Helen's heart beat violently at these words. " 1 would 
not refuse the union of two such minds — go then to the re- 
motest point in Cartlane craigs. But alas ! how can I direct 
you ? cried she, hastily interrupting herself, the passes are 
beset with English ; and heaven knows, whether at this mo- 
ment the brave Wallace survives to be again the deliverer of 
my father !" 

Helen paused. The recollection of all that Wallace had 
suffered for the sake of her father, and the extremity to which 
he was driven when his messenger left him, rose like a. horrid 
train of apparitions before her. In one instant she seemed to 
see his murdered wife extended on the bier* in Bothwell cas- 
tle, and in the next, the brave chief laying on the ground, 
, with his golden locks dyed a horrid red, and dropping gore.— 
A pale horror overspread her countenance, and lost in these 
recollections, she did not remark the surprise which was 
► manifested in the sudden start ^nd rushing color of the knight 
as she pronounced the name of Wallace. 

If Wallace ever had the happiness of serving any that be- 
longed to you, returned the knight, he has at least one source 
of pleasure in the remembrance. Tell me what he can far- 
ther do ? Only say where is that father whom you say he once 
pi-eserved, and I will hasten to yield my feeble aid to repeat 
the service. 
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Alas, replied Helen» I cannot but repeat my fears, that the 
bravest of mea no longer blesses the earth with his existeiu:e. 
Two days before I was betrayed into the hands of the trai- 
tor from whom you rescued me I saw a messenger from the 
gallant IVallace, and he informed me that his master was sur- 
rounded in the mountains, and that if my father did not send 
forces to relieve him, he must inevitUbly perish. No forces 
could my father send : he was tlien made a prisoner by the 
English ; his retainers shared the same fate, and none but my 
cousin escaped to accompany the honest Scot back to his 
master. My cousin set forth with a few followers to join 
him ; a few against thousands. 

They are in arms for their country, lady ; returned the 
knight, and a thousand invisible angels guard them : fear 
not for them ! I leave Wallace and your cousin to their own 
valor and your prayers. But for youi* father, if I guess 
ai'ight, he is one of the Scots dearest to his country ? name to 
me the place of his confinement, and as I have not the be- 
siegers of Cartlane craigs to encounter, I engage, with God's 
help and the arms of my men, who never yet shrunk from 
sword or spear, to set the brave earl free. 

How ! exclaimed Helen, remembering' that she had not 
yet mentioned her father's rank, and gazing at him with as- 
tonishment, •* do you know his name — is the misfortune of 
my father already so far spread ?" 

Rather say his virtue, noble lady, answered the knight ; no 
man who watches over the destiny of our devoted country, 
can be ignorant of who are her friends, or of the sufferings 
of them who are afflicted for her sake. I know that the earl 
of Mar has made Hiniself a generous sacrifice, but I do not 
know the circumstances ; therefore I am yet to learn them 
from you, that I may know where to seek the accomplish- 
Dient of my vow, to set him at liberty or to die. 

Thou brother in heart to the generous Wallace! exclaim- 
ed Lady Helen, my voice is feeble to thank thee. A few 
tears of grateful agitation fell from her eyes ; and the good 
hermit who sat by the altar all this time, in suspense of 
how this conversation would terminate, now advanced to her 
side, and giving her a cup of water and a little fruit, con- 
jured her to refresh herself before she satisfied the inquiries of 
the knight. She put the cup to her lips tcf gratify the benev- 
olence of her host, but her anxious spirit was too much occu- 
pied in the concerns dearest to her heart, to feel the wants of 
the body j and turning to the knight, she briefly relatf^ " 
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design of her fkther to send succors under the cofnm&nd of 
hisf nephew, Lord Andrew Murray, to Sir William Wallace ; 
also she described the seizure of Bothwell castle by Ayiner 
de Valence and the Lord Soulis. The English lord, contin- 
ued she, carried my father and all his family'' to Dumbarton 
castle, while the Scottish one, by a base stratagem, drew me 
into these wilds. 

She then related what had been the embassy of Ker to Lord 
Mar ; and of her cousin intending to at>ply to his uncle. Sir 
John Murray, for a few men to lead to the rescue of Wal- 
lace. Preceed then to Dumbarton castle, continued sl^, if 
heaven have yet spared the lives of these two dear friends, 
you will meet them before those walls. Meanwhile, I shall 
seek the protection of Lady Ruthven, my father's sister ; -and 
from her castle of Alloa near the Forth, send a courier to 
Dumbarton to inform my father where I am : I shall thei> 
be in safety. Therefore, noble stranger, one bond I must lay 
upon you, should you come up with my cousin, do not dis- 
cover that you have met with me. He is precipitate in his 
resentment ; and his hatred is so hot agfainst Soulis, that 
should he know the outrage 1 have sustained, he^ would, 1 
fear, run himself and the general cause into great danger, by- 
seeking an immediate vengeance. 

ITie stranger readily passed his word to Helen, that he 
wouW never mention her name to any of her family until she 
herself i^ave him liberty. But when your father is restored 
to his rights, continued he, in his presence 1 hope to claim 
my acquaintance with his lovely daughter. 

Helen blushed at this compliment. It was not more than 
any man in his situation might have sa^ but it confused her, 
and hardly knowing what she said, she answered ; ** Heaven 
alone knows when that will be, for where will my outlawed 
parent find a refuge ? none will dare yield rights to him, who 
lies under the interdict of Edward. 

Fear not^ lady ! replied he, the sword is now raised in 
Scotland tliat cannot be laid down till it be broken or has cpn- 
quered. All have suffered by Edward ; the powerful banish- 
ed into other countries or assassinated at home, that their 
wealth might reward foreign mercenaries ; the poor, driven 
into the waste, that the meanest Southeon might share the 
spoil. Such has liieen the wide devastation. Where all have 
suffered, all must be ready to. revenge. And when a whole 
people take up arms in' defence of their rights, and of all 
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that Is dear to fathers, sons and hqsbands, what force of their 
violaters can repel them ? 

So I felty returned Helen, feeling the glow of enthusiasm 
rekindling in her breast ; while I had not yet seen the hor- 
rors of the contest. While my father commanded in Both* 
well castle, and was calling out his men by hundreds, to send 
as auxiliaries to the patriot chief, who struck the first blow 
for Scotland ; I too felt nothing but the inspii-ation which led 
them on^ and saw nothing but the victory which must crown 
determined valor in a just cause. But now, when all who my 
fathec commanded are slain or carried aWay by the enemy ; 
what he is himself a prisoner and awaiting the sentence of 
the tyrant he has opposed ; ^hen the g^lant Wallace in- 
stead of being able to hasten to his rescue is hemmed in be- 
tween unnumbered hosts ;*~hope almost dies within me, 
and I fear that whoever may be fated to free Scotland, my 
beloved father, and those belonging to him, are first to be 
made a sacrifice. 

She turned pale as she spoke ; and the stranger, compas- 
sionating the emotion which she prevented flowing from her 
eyes, resumed : " No, lady ; if there be that virtue in Scot- 
land, which can alone deserve freedom, it will be achieved : 
I am an inconsiderable man ; but relying on the God of jus- 
tice, I promise you your father^s liberty ! and let his free- 
dom be a pledge to you for that of your country. I now go 
to rouse a few brave spirits to arms. — Remember, the battle 
is not to the strong, nor victory with a multitude of hosts ! 
the banner (r) of Saint Andrew was once held out from the 
heavens over a little army of Scots ^ile they djscomfitted 
thousands. — The same holy arm leads me : — and if need be, 
1 despair aot to see it again, like the pillar of fire before the 
Israelites, consuming the enemies of liberty even in the full- 
ness of their might.'* 

Wh'de he yet spoke, the hermit re-entered from the inner 
cell, leading in a youth, who, a^arently weak, leaned on 
him for support. On sight of the knight, who held out his 
hand to him, he dropped on his knees and kissing it, burst 
into tears. Do you then leave me ? cried he, in a hardly ar- 
ticulate voice ; am I not to serve my preserver ? 

Helen rose in indescribable agitation ; there was something 
In the feelings of the boy that was infectious ; and while her 
own heart beat violently, she looked first on his emaciated 
figure, and then at the noble contour of the knight, where 
'very god had seemed to have set hit seal to fwm a perfect itp 
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age of his own diidnity . His beamings eyes seemed the very 
fountains of consolation; his cheek was bright with gener- 
ous emotions ; and turning his look from the suppliant boy to 
Helen, she advanced a few paces towards him. 

Rise, said he to the youth, and behold in this lady the ob- 
ject of the service to which I appoint you. — You will soon, I 
hope, be sufficiently recovered to attend upon her wishes as 
you would upon mine. — ^Be her servant and her guard. — And 
when we meet ag^in, as she will then be under the protection 
of her father, if you do not prefer so gentle a service before 
the rougher one of war, I wUl resume you to myself. 

The young man, who had obeyed the knight and risen, 
bowing respectfully, acquiesced in his new commission ; and 
Helen uttering some incoherent words of thanks, to hide her 
increasing agitation, turned away. The hermit exclaimed ; 
ag«in, my son, I beseech Heaven to bless thee ! — and may 
itA guardian care protect all here ! returned the knight. — 
Helen looked up to bid him a last farewell — ^but he was 
gone. The hermit had left the cell with him, and she found 
herself alone ; for the youth had also disappeared into the in- 
ner eave. She threw herself down before the altar, and giv- 
ing way to a burst of tears, folded her hands over her breast, 
and inwardly implored heaven to protect the knight's life ; 
and to grant by his means, safety to Wallace, and freedom 
to her father. 

As she pnyfid, her ag^t^tion subsided ; and a holy confi- 
dence elevating her mindC she remained in an ecstacy of hope 
and heavenly assurance, till a solemn voice from behind, 
aroused her from this happy trance. 
* " Blessed are they which put their trust in God !** 

She started up and perceived the hermit, who qn entering 
had observed her devout position, and a spontaneous bene- 
diction broke from his lips. — Daughter, said he, leading her 
to a seat ; this hero will prevul ; for the power before whose 
altar you have just knelt, has declared, my might is -with them 
•who obey my laws and put their trust in me / You speak highly 
of the young and i^aliant Sir William Wallace, but 1 cannot 
conceive that he can be better formed for great and heroic 
deeds than this chief. Suppose them to be equal ; when 
they have met, with two sucn leaders, what may noU a few 
patriotic hearts effect f 

Helen sympathized with the cheering prognostications of 
Jhe hermit ; and wishing to learn who this rival of the char- 
acter of Wallace was ; a character she had contemplated 
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with admiration, and almost believed it to be unparalleled ; 
she asked with a blush, not doubting' the hermit could inform 
her, the name of the knight who had undertaken so hazard- 
ous an enterprize for her. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" I KNOW not ; returned the hermit, I never saw your 
gallant deliverer before yesterday morning* At the hour of 
my matin orisons I was adoring the Giver of Light at the 
entrance of my cell, when of a sudden I heard a noise, and 
the moment after saw a deer rush down the precipice and fall 
headlong. As he lay struggling amongst the stones, I had 
just observed tliat an arrow stuck in his side, when a shot 
issued from the rocks above, and looking up, I beheld a 
young warrior with a bow in his hand, leaping from cliff to 
cliif, till springing from a high projection on the right, he 
lit at once at the head of the wounded deer. 

** Seeing by his bonnot and flowing plaid that he was a 
Scot, I emerged from the recess that concealed me, and ad- 
dressed him with the benediction of the morning. Soon af- 
ter, his followers, who were not so agile as their leader, ap- 
peared, and with a few strokes of their broad swords slew the 
panting animal. — The chief left them to dress it for their own 
refresliment ; and on my invitation entered the cell to share 
with me a hermit's fare. 

** I told him who I was, and what had driven me to th^ 
seclusion. In return, 1 learnt from him that it was his de- 
sign to stimulate the surrounding chie& to some exertions for 
their suffering country ; but his name he declined revealing 
to me ; it was necessary, he said, to conceal it for the sake of 
those to whom he should apply, and who might fear to take 
up arms : By his remaining unknown, they would escape 
the suspicion of having even been asked. His zeal for Scot- 
land had already made himself an outlaw. When he told 
me these particulars, I imparted to him my doubts of the 
possibility of any single individual being able to arouse the 
slumbering courage of his country ! bul his langfuage soon 
Blled me with other thoughts. The arguments he meant to 
use w^re few and conclusive. He set before me the perfidy 
of King Edw2^, who, being the son of our late monarch 
Alexander's sworn brother, the good Henry, and deemed a 
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prince of high honor, was chosen umpire in the cause of 
Bruce and Baliol. Edward accepted the task in the charac- 
ter of a friend of Scotland { but no sooner was he advanced 
into the heart of our kingdom at the head of a large armj, 
which he had treacherously introduced as a mere appendage 
of state, than he declared the act of judgment was his right 
as liege lord of the realm. This falsehood, which tiie testi- 
mony of men and oui^ records disproved at the outset, was 
not his only baseness: he bought the conscience of Baliol, 
and adjudged to him the throne. T)uit recreant prince ac- 
knowledged him for his master ; and in the deg^ding cere- 
mony of the homage he was followed by almost all the Scot- 
tish lords then on the borders. But this vile yielding did not 
purchase them peace : Edward demanded oppressive services 
from the king ; and the castles of the nobility to be resigned 
to Englisji governors. These requisitions being remonstra- 
ted against by a few of our boldest chiefs, among whom your 
illustrious father, gentle lady, stood the most conspicuous : 
the tyrant repeated them with additional demands, and pre- 
pared to resent the appeal on the whole nation, 

" Three months have already elapsed since the fatal battle 
of Dunbar ; our nobles, indignant at the accumulated out- 
rages committed on their passive monarch, arose to assert 
their rights ; but. being defeated on that desperately-fought 
field, B^iol was taken, and themselves obliged again to swear 
fealty to their enemy. Then came the seizures of the treas- 
ures of our monasteries, the burning of the national records, 
tibe sequestration of our property, the banishment of our 
Jihiefs, the violation of our women, and the slavery or mur- 
der of the poor people groaning under the yoke. *' The 
sterm of desolation thus raging- on^er our country y how, (cried 
the young warrior to me) can any of her sons shrink from 
the glory of again attempting her restoration ?" He then 
informed me that Earl de Warenne, whom Edward had left 
I^rd Warden of Scotland, was ill, and had retired to Lon- 
don ; leaving Amer de Valence as his deputy in the king- 
dom. To this new tyrant, De Warenne has lately sent a 
host of mercenaries, drawn from Wales and the continental 
provinces, to hold the south of Scotland in subjection : and 
to reinforce Cressingham and Ormsby, who command north- 
wards from Stirling to theextremest point of Southerland. 

« With these representations of the conduct of our op- 

-'^ssors, the brave knight demonstrated the facility with 

ich invaders drunk with power, and gorged with rapine, 
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cutild be vanquiflhed by a resolute and hardy peofillsw ^ The 
absence of Edward, who is now in Flanders, increases the 
probability of success. The knight's design is to infuae hia 
own spiht into the^bosoms of the chiefs, of the numerous 
clans in this part of the kingdom. By their assistance to 
seize the fortresses in the iow lands ; and so form a strong 
chain of repulsion against the admission c^ fresh troops from 
England. Then, while other chiefs (to whom he also 'means 
to apply) rise in the Highlands, the Southron garrisons there 
being unsupported by supplies, must become an easy prey, 
and would yield men ^ consequence to be exchanged for 
our countrymen who are now prisoners in England. He wish* 
ed to be furnished at present with troops merely enough to 
take some castle of power sufficient to give confidence to 
his friends. On his becoming master of such a place, it 
should be the signal for all to declare themselves ; and rising 
at once, overwhelm Edward's garrisons in every *Jpart <^, 
Scotland. ^^ 

** This is the knight's plan ; and I hope for your sake, as ^ 
well as lor that of the cause, that the first fortress he gains 
may be that of Dumbarton : It has always been considered 
the key of the country." 

May heaven grant it ! holy father ; returned Helen, and 
whoever this knight may be, may the blessed Saint Andrew 
at all times guide his arms \ 

I dare not g^ess who he is, replied the Hermit, as he thinks 
ftt to conceal himself ; but if I dare breathe a thought on 
the subject, it is that that noble brow was formed some day, 
to wear a crown. 

What, said Helen, starting, you think that this knight is 
theroyal Bruce ? 

I am at a loss what to think : replied the, hermit, he has 
a most princely air ; and there is such an overflowing of soul 
towards his coimtry when he speaks of it, that suoh love can 
alone spring from the royal heart which was created to fos- 
ter and to bless it. 

But is he not too young, inquired Helen, to be either of 
the Bruces ? I have heard my fkther say that Bruce, Lord 
of Annandale, the opponent of Baliol for the crown was 
much his senior : and that his son, the earl of Carrick, must 
be now fifty years of age. This knight, if I am any judge of 
Uoks, cannot be twenty five. 

True, answered the hermit: and yet he may be a Brssc^ 
f'or it is neither of the two you have mentioned that I mean » 

Voi. I. M 
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ftfot the grandson of the orte and $he son of the other. You 
may see by this «lveT beard, lady, that the wmter of my life 
is fav^spent. The elder Bruce, Robert Lord of Annandale, 
was my contemporary ; we were boys together, and educa- 
ted at thesame college in Icolmkill. He was brave, and pas- 
sed his manhood in v&iting different courts ; and at last mar- 
ring a lady of the princely house of Clare, took her to 
France, and there left his oi^y son to be brought up under 
the eye of the renowned St. Lewis — ^Young Robert took 
the cross while quite a youth ; and .carrying the banner of 
the holy king of France to the plaint of PsJestine, covered 
himself with immortal glory. One day, in scaling the wallsl 
of a Saracen fortress by an extraordinary act of valor, he 
rescued the person of Prince Edward of England. The hor- 
rible tyrant who now tramples on all laws human and divine, 
was then in the bloom of youth defending the cause of Chris- 
tianity. Think on that, sweet lady, and marvel at the chang- 
ing power of ambition. 

•• From that hour a strict friendship subsisted between the 
two young crusaders ; and when Edward returned to Eng- 
land aiid mounted the throne, as he was tlien the ally c^ Scot- 
land, the earl of Annandale, to please his wife and his son, 
took up his residence at the English court. — When the male 
issue of Daivid failed in the untimely death of our Alexander 
m. then came the. contention between Bruce and Baloii 
for the vacant crown. Our most venerable chiefs, the guar- 
dians of our I4WS, and the witnesses of the parliamentary set- 
tlement which had been made on the house of Bruce during 
the reign of the late king, all declared for.Lord Annandale. 
He was not only the nearest male heir in propinquity of 
blood, but his experienced years, and his known virtues, 
made all eager to place him on the throne. 

" Meanwhile Edward, forgetting friendsliip to his friend, 
and fidelity to a faithful ally, was undermining the interest 
of Bruce and tlie peace of the kingdom. Inferior rivals to 
our favorite prince were soon discountenanced ; but by cov- 
ert ways, with bribes and promiseSj the king of England 
raised such an opposition on the side of Baloii as seemed to 
threaten a civil war. Bruce, secure in his right, and averse 
to plunge his country in blood, easily fell in with a proposal 
that ^as inffldiously hinted to him by one of Edwai-d's crea- 
tures ; to require that monarch to be umpire bettveen him and 
BaUoL Then it was that Edward, after receiving the re- 
quii^tion as an honor conferred on him, declared it to be hi? 
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ight ftssapreme Und of ScoUaad. The Earl of Ainunidale 
refused to acknowledge this assumption. Baliol bowed to 
t ;— and for such obedience.the uniigihteous judge gaYi^him 
the crown. On this base decision, Bruce absolutely refused 
to acknowledge its justice ; and leaving the scene pf acdojii 
:o avoid the power of the king who had betrayed his right3» 
and the jealousy of the other who had usurped tJ^tW, h^ 
went over seas to join his son, who happened tlien to be flt 
Paris. But alas, even that comfort was denied him» for ht 
died on the road of a broken heart. 

" When his son Robert (who was earl of Carricli, in right 
3f his wife) retui*ned to Britain, he, like his father, disdain- 
ed to acknowledge Baliol as king : and being more incensed 
it his successful rival, than at the treachery of his false 
licnd Edward, he believed his glossing speeches ; and by 
vhat in&tuation I cannot tell, established his residence at 
hat monarch's court. This forgetfulness of his royal blood 
ind of the independency of Scotland, has nearly obliterated 
him from every Scottish heart ; for when we look at Bruce 
the courtier, we cease to remember Bruce the descendant 
)f Saint David, Bruce the valiant knight of the cross, who 
'ikd for true liberty before the walls of Jerusalem. 

" His eldest son may be now about the age of the young 
inight who has just left us. And when I look on his roysu 
port, and listen to the patriotic fervors of his soul, I cannot 
^ut think that the spirit of his noble grandfather has revived 
n his breast ; and that leaving his indolent father to tiie vas- 
^alluxuries of Edward's palace, he is come hither in secret, 
arouse Scotland and to assert his claim." 

It is very likely ; rejoined Helen, deeply ^hing ; and 
^ay heaven reward his virtue with the crown of his an- 
cestors ! 

Amen ! replied the hermit ; and to that end shall my hands 
>je lifted up in prayer day and night. — May I, oh, gracious 
power ! cried he, looking upwards and pressing the cross to 
his breast ; live but to see that hero victorious, and Scotland 
iree ; and then, let thy servant depart in peace, since mine eyes 
'i-'ill hatje seen her salvation / 

Her salvaMon, father ? said Helen timidly ; is that not too 
:iacred a word to apply to any thing, however dear, that re- 
lates to earth ? 

She blushed as she spoke, and casting her eyts to the 
;^round, fearful of ha\4ng too daringly objected', awaited with 
iiixicty bis answer. The hermit observed her attentively. 
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^and widi a smile of holy benignity, replied : Eatth and hefl- 
ven are the works of one Creator.'^ He careth alike for angei 
and &r man ; and therefore, nothing that he Hieis made is too 
mean to be objects of his BolvaHon, The word is compre- 
hensive ; in one sense it may signify oar redemption from sin 
and death by the coming of the IjotA of Life into this world ; 
and in another, it intimates tiie different means by which 
Providence decrees the ultimate happiness of men. Happi- 

tness can only be found in virtue ; and virtue cannot exist 
ithout liberty. Hence, when Scotland is aigaxn made free, 
le bonds of the tyrant who corrupts her principles with 
temptations, or compels her to iniquity by threats, adre bro- 
ken. Again the honest peasant may cultivate his lands in 
security ; the liberal hand feed the hungry ; and industry 
spread smiling plenty through all ranks. Every man to 
whom his Maker hath given talents, let them be one or five, 
may apply them to their use ; and by eatmg the bread of 
peaceful labor, rear numerous families to virtuous action and 
the true worship of God. The nobles, meanwhile, looking 
alone to the legislation of heaven and to the laws of Scotland, 
which alike demamd justice and mercy from all, will live the 
fathers of their country, teaching her brave sons that the 
only homage which does not debase a man, is that which be 
pays to virtue. 

** This it is to be free, thisit is to be virtuous, this it is to be 
happy, this it is to live the life of rlghtousness, and to die in 
the hope of immortal glory ! say then, dear dauehter, if in 
praying foi^ the liberty of Scotland, I sa^d too much in calling 
it her salvation ? 

Forgive me, father! cried Helen, overcome with shame 
at having questioned him. 

For^^ve you what? returned he, you have not offended 
me. I rather love the holy zeal wlUch is jealous of allowing 
objects, dear even to your wishes, to encroach on the sane* 
tuary of heaven. Be ever thus, meek child of the church, 
and no human idol, not even a king at your feet, will be 
able to usurp that part of your virgin heart which belongs to 
God. 

Helen blushed :—'' My heart, reverend father, returned 
she, has but one wish j the liberty of Scotland ; said with that 
the safety of my father and his brave deliverers. 

Sir William Wallace I never have seen, rejoined the her* 

vnit, but when he was quite a youth, I he^ of his graceful 

^ries in the mimic war of the jousts, which were celebnb* 
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ted at Berwick m honor of Edward, when that tyrant first 
marched into this country under the nqask of friendabip.—- 
From what you have said* I do not doubt his beii^ a worthy 
coadjutor of Bmce. However, dear dau^ter, as it is only a 
suspicion of ours that the knight is this y^oung prince, we 
must not for his fafety, and for the sake of the cause, let the 
name escape our lips. No, not even to your relations when 
you rejoin them, nor to the youth whom his humanity put un- 
der my protection. Till he reveals his own secret, for us to 
dlvul^ it would be folly and dishonor. 

Helen bowed acquiescence to this ; and the hermit pro-* 
ceeded to inform her who the youth was who the stranger left 
to be her page. After the knight and his men quitted me» 
continued he, *he fell in with this poor boy, lying wounded 
amongst the weeds near his ravaged cot. The child's tender 
years, not being, as you see, fifteen, had no effecl on the ob- 
durate hearts of our enemies. He only lifted his arm to de- 
fend bis sister from their violence, and they laid him senseless 
at their feet. When he awoke to recoUectiop, the hut was 
stripped of its bumble furniture, and his sister carried off. 
He crawled out of thde ddlk in quest of his wounded parent, 
but weakness prevented him going furtlier. There he lay 
under the dews of night; and most probably would have 
perished from cold and famine, had not heaven sent the knight 
to his assistance. Our young warricnr immediately retraced 
his steps and brought the youth to me ; promising to call at 
my ceU on his return from his present enterprise, and take 
my charge with him to be his page. He then left us : but 
soon he appeared with you — shewing, in the strongest lan- 
guage, that he who in spite of every danger, succours the 
SODS and daughters of violated Scotland, is proclsumed by the 
spirit of heaven, to be her future deliverer and king. 

As he ended speaking, he rose, and taking Helen by the 
liaod, led her into a small recess, formed by an inner exca- 
vation in the rock, where a bed of dried leaves, covered 
with a grey coverlid lay on the ground. Here, gentle lady, 
said he, I leave you to repose. In the evening I expect a 
lay brother from St. Oran's monastery, who generally comes 
every Sabbath eve'to commune with me ; he, you may send 
on any embassy to Alloa, and before he returns, 1 hope that 
Walter Hay will be sufficiently restored to accompany you 
to your friends. At present may gentlest seraphs guard your 

Stiumber ! 

M2 
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Helen fatigued in spirit and in body, HianlFed the good her- 
mit for his carefuhiess, and bowing to her blessing, he quit- 
ted the apartment, and ieft her to repose. 



CHAPTER XVil. 

MURRAY, guided by Ker, having led on his tiiirty follow, 
ers by the remotest windings of tlie wooded defiles which in- 
tersect the Lanerk hills, avoided even the sight of a South- 
ron Soldier. 

Cheered by so favourable a commencement of 'their expe- 
dition they felt no dismay, when at the glooming of the even- 
mg, Ker, descried at a distance a body of armed menaitting 
round a fire. They were stationed at the foot of a projecting 
rock which guards the western entrance of the Cartlane 
craigs. Murray ordered his men to fall back amongst the 
bushes, and making the sig^, concerted in case of such a 
dilemma, they struck tlieir iron crows into the interstices of 
the cliff, and catching at the brandbs iMch grew out of its 
precipitous side, with much labor and in perfect silence, 
gained the summit. That effected, they pursued their way 
with the same stilly caution, till after a long and watchful 
march, without encountering a human being, they came to 
the base of the huge rock, which Wallace had made his for- 
tress, f 

Ker, who expected to see it surrounded by an English ar- 
my, was amazed to find a death-like solitude. In a low voice 
he said to Murray, " The place is deserted ; my brave friend 
has either miraculously escaped : or what is too probable, 
compelled by the extremity of his litfle garrison, has been 
obliged to surrender.'* • 

We will ascend and see, was Murray's answer. 
Ker led round the rock to the most accessible point, and 
mounting by the projecting stones, witli some difficulty gain- 
ed the top* Silence pervaded every part : the scattered rocks 
which croWned the pinnacle of this huge craig, and which 
. had formed the temporary houses of his comrades, were lone- 
ly. On entering tlic recess where Wallace used to seek a 
few minutes slumber, the moon which shone full into the 
cave discovered something bright lying in a farther comer. 
Ker hastily approached it, recollecting what WaUace had 
told him, that if during his absence he could find means of 
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escape^ he would leave some weapon as a sign. A dagger, 
if it were by the south point, where lie must fight his way 
through the valley ; and an arrow if it were by the northi 
as he should then seek a shelter for hb exhausted followers 
in the wilds of Glenfinlass. 

It was the iron head of an arrow which the moon had sil- 
vered, and Ker catching it up, with a gladdened counte- 
nance, exclaimed, he is safe t this leads us to Glenfinlass. — 
He then explained to Murray what had been the arrange- 
ment of Wallace respecting this sign, and without hesita- 
tion they decided to follow him. 

Turning their faces towards the northern part of the cliff, 
they came to a spot, which had been under the strongest 
guard of the enemy, but now, like the rest, was deserted. 
A narrow, winding path, led from this rocky platform to a 
fall of water which rushed impetuously by the mouth of a 
large Cavern. Over the top of this cave, after they had de- 
scended the main craig, tliey clambered, and entering upon 
another sweep of rugged hills, commenced a rapid march. 

Traversing the lower part of Stirlingshire, they crossed 
Graham's Dyft, («) and pursuing their course westward, left 
Stirling castle far to the right. They now ascended the 
Oichel hills, and proceeding along the wooded heights which 
overhang the banks of the Teith, forded the river, and enter- 
ed at once into the broad valley which opened to them a dis- 
tant view of Ben Lomond and Ben Lidi. 

There, *»xclaimed Ker, extending his hand towards the 
cloud-capped Lidi, beneath the shadow of that mountain we 
shall find the light bf Scotland, my dear master in arms ! 

At this iyntimation the wearied Murrays, like seamen long 
harassed on a tempestuous ocean at sight of a port, uttered 
a shout of joy, and hastening forward witli renovated strength 
met a foaming river roaring in their path. Despising all 
obstacles, they rushed in, and buffeting the waves, soon 
found a firm footing on the opposite shore. The sun shone 
cheerily above their heads, and illuminating the sides of the 
mountains as they pressed through the umbrageous defiles, 
hung every dew-dripping herb with the splendor of diamonds. 
Ben Lidi, the standard of their hope, seemed to wave them 
on, as the white clouds streamed from its summit, and rolling 
down its dark sides, floated in strange visionary shapes over 
the lakes beneath. 

When the little troop halted on the shore of Loch Vana- 
choir, the mists which lingered on the broy of Lidi, now 
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descended into the valley, and corenng the mouth of tbe 
pass that led from the loch, seemed to shut them at once be- 
tween the mountain and that world of waters. Ker, wbo 
had never been in these tracts before, became alanned ; but 
Murray, who remembered having explored them with his 
father in his way to Argyleshire, led forward through a steep 
rough road, cut out of the sade of the mountain. As they 
clung by the sHppery rocks which overhung the lake, the 
mists dissolved into a heavy shower^ and by degrees clearing 
away, discovered the shining heads of Ben Lomond and Ben 
Cochan. 

They now entered a winding labjTinth of cndgfs ; and pass- 
ing onward, gradually descended anud pouring torrents and 
gaping chasms overkced witli brambles, which must have 
betrayed Ifcs wary travellers to inevitable destruction; till 
tbe augmented roar of rushing waters intimated to -Murray 
that they drew near the great fall of Glenfinlass. The river, 
though. bursting forward with the noise of thunder, was 
scarcely discerned through the thick forest which groaned 
over its waves. Hei*e towered a host of stately pines, and 
there the lofty beeches, birches, and mountai^ash, bending 
over the floo(i, interwove each other's branches, and formed 
an arch so impenetrable, that while the sun g^ded the tops 
ot the mountain, all beneath lay in profound shadow. 

The awful entrance to this subhme valley, struck the 
whole party with a feeling that made them pause. It seem- 
ed as if to these sacred solitudes, hidden in the very bosogi 
of Scotland, no hostile foot dare intrude. Murray looked 
at Ker : " We g^, my friend, to arouse the genius of these 
wilds. Here are the native fastnesses of Scotland, and &om 
this pass the spirit will issue that is to bid her gr6aning sons 
and daughters be free \** 

They entered : and with beating hearts pursued their 
way along the western border of Loch Lubnaig, till the roy- 
al heights of Craignacoheilg shewed their heath-covered 
summits. Tlie forest stretching far over the valley, lost its 
high trees in the shadow of the surrounding mountains, and 
told them they were now in the centre of Glenfinlass. 

Ker put his bugle to his lips, and sounded the pibroch of 
EHershe. A thousand echoes returned the notes : and after 
a pause which allowed the last response to die away, the air 
was answered by a horn from the summit of Cragnacoheilg. 
At the same moment an armed man appeared on the rock, 
'^aning forwards towards the loch, Ker drew near, and 
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taking off bis boimet that he mig^t be known, called aloud : 
'* Stephen! itia WUliam Ker who speaks. I come with the 
Lord Andrew Murray of Botbwel^ at the head of thirl^y men 
to the support of our master Sir William Wallace." 

At these words, Stephen placed his bu^le to his mouth, and 
blowing' the app<untea signal, in a few minutes the rock was 
covered with the members of its little garrison. Women and 
children appeared, shouUng with joy ; and the men descend- 
ing on the side next the glen, hastened forward to bid their 
comrades welcome. One advanced towards Murray, who 
instantiy^cognizod him to be Sir Roger Kirkpatrick of Tor- 
thorald ; a cmeftain who two months before had retired in 
diseastto the Highlands, in consequence of a blow which he 
had received in the court of justice at Stirling, from Cres- 
smgham, its haughty governor. The chiefs saluted each 
other r and Murray, pointing to his men, said — '* I have 
brought these few brave followers to the aid of Sir William 
Wallace. Poor as is my offenng, I am yet eager to be led 
to him, that I may express my gratitude for the blessing he 
preserved to me : the life of my dear uncle.'' 

K^kpatrick's answer disappointed the eager spirit of the 
young warrior « *' I am sorry, brave Murray, that you have 
no better knight to receive you than myself. I, and the pl- 
iant chiefuun have not yet met : but I am in arm9 for him, 
and the hour of retribution for my injuries as well as his, is 
at hand.'^ 

Bat where is Sir William Wallace ? demanded Murray. 

^ Gone towards the Forth, to rouse that part of sleeping 
Scotland. If all he meet have my spirit, they will not re- 
quire a second call. Now is the time to a^ the blow ; and 
thanks toithe accident which brought me the welcome news 
that an arm was raised that should strike it home." 

As he spoke he led Murray to the cliffs which crown the 
summit of Craig^acoheilg ; and conducting him into the low- 
er apartment of the toweiv which had once been a favorite 
hunting lodge of the great King Fergus, he welcomed him a 
second time with a warm embrace. This, said he, is the &r 
famed lodge of the three kinrt ; here did our heroic Feigus, 
attended by his two royal allies, Durstus the Pict, and Dio- ^ 
nethus the Briton, reside during their long huntings in GleU'* 
finlass ! (/) And here, eight hundred years ago, did the same 
glorious monarch form those plans which saved his kingdom 
trmn a foreign yoke ! On the same spot, we will lay ours, to 
rescue Scotland from a tyranny more intolerable than that 
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which menaced him. Yes, Murray ; there is not a stone io 
this building that has not a voice which calls aloud to us to 
draw tfie sword, and ^ve liberty to the people whom that 
illustrious prince kept free at the price of his blood. 

And by the ghost of that same Fergus, I swear, exclaimed 
Murray, that my honest claymore shall never shroud its 
head while an invader be left alive in Scotland ! 

Kirkpatrick caught him in his arms : — " Brave son of the 
noble Both well, thou art'* after mine own heart ! The blow 
which the dastard Cressingbam durst ^m at a Scottish chief, 
still smarts upon my cheek, and rivers of his couditrymen's 
blood shall flow to wash out the stain. After I had been per- 
suaded by his serpent eloquence to swear fealty to Edward 
on the defeat at Dunbar, I vsunly thought Scotland had only 
changed a weak and unfortunate prince, for a wise and vic< 
torious king ; but when in the courts of Stirling 1 heard Cres- 
singbam propose to the barons north of the dyke, that they 
should give their strongest castles into English hands, when I 
opposed the measure with all the indignation of a Scot who 
saw himself betrayed, he first tried to overturn my argu- 
ments ; and finding that impossible, as I repeated them with 
redoubled force — ^he struck me ! — Powers of earth and Iieav- 
en, what was then the mighty tempest of my soul ! — ^I dreW 
my sword, and would have laid him dead at my feet, had not 
my obsequious countrymen held my arm, and dragged me 
from the apartment. 

** Covered with dishonor by a blow which I could not 
avenge, I fled to my brother-inrlaw Sir John Scott, of Lioch 
Doine, and there, for a time, buried my injury from the 
world ; but it lived in my heart ; it haunted me day and night, 
calling for revenge. •* 

"In such an hour, how did I receive the tidings which 
my old soldier Stephen Ii eland brought to me, that a Scot 
was in arms against the tyrant ! It was the voice of heavea 
calling me to peace of mind ! Stephen, on entering the 
neighborhood of I^och Donie, heard of my residence with 
my bedridden kinsman, and bethought himself of applying 
to me, (as he knew in right of my deceased wife I was heir 
to all these domains) for clothing and other comforts for the 
'women and children in his company. Accordingly, he 
came to me over night, made his appeal to my humanity — 
but it aroused the courage of my soul • The dauntless Wal- 
lace had engaged in an enterprise which even my injuries had 
failed to inspire Dpe with a determination to attempt. But the 
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moment I heard fae was in arms^ I jp^rasped at tlie opportu- 
nity of avenging my country : and oftrampling. on theproud 
heart of the Southron villain, who had dareg to inflict dis- 
grace upon the cheek of Roger Kirkpatrick. ' 

" I not only sent the contents of my wardrobe and cellars 
to the rock where the brave trbops were assembled, but call- 
ing together, with the permission of Sir John Scott, his har- 
diest Loch Doiners, T set forth th% tyranny which surround- 
ed them ; and then painting the advantages of that liberty for 
which I was determined to contend ; I prevailed on them all, 
and led a hundred, with stout hearts and strong armor, to 
reinforce the brave Lanerkers on this rock. 

" I have been here two days, awaiting the arrival of Wal- 
lace, that we may set forth together to Stirling ; and there, 
in the very heart of his den, sacrifice the tiger Cressingliam 
to the fate he merits.*' 

But what, my noble friend, asked Murray, arc the forces 
you deem sufficient for so great an enterprize ? How many 
fighting men remain of Wallace's own company, beades 
your own ? 

More than a hundred, replied Kirkpatrick, including yours. 

" But how inadequate will all our forces be, (when uni- 
ted, not three hundred men) to storm so strong a place, as 
Stirling Castle ! To attempt it, without a thousand men at 
least, would be to hazard our whole 6nterprize. It is garri- 
soned with four times that number ; and the advantage of 
their situation would be more than equal to double that force 
again. In short, it would be Leonidas amongst the host of 
Xerxes.'* 

True ; ^swered Kirkpatrick; and like him even in death 
we shouldvb triumphant. When honest vengeance nerves a 
angle arm, it is equal in strength to a hundred. ^ O ! would 
to Heaven that I were this moment with my Loch Doiners 
alone in the citadel of Stirling ! neither Cressingham, nor 
any of his proud council should breathe another hour ! 

Were your Locti Doiners there, returned Murray^ they 
jnight indeed sell their lives dearly, and send many a South- 
ron to purgatory ; but how, with so small a band as that we 
command, are they to get into the citadel ! thelirunt of the 
contest must be before the walls ; andi nought but a propor- 
tionate force can be of Any avail. Resolution, but not rash- 
ness, must be the principle of our proceedings. — ^Having pass- 
ed the Rubicon, we must go forward. And my opinion 
is, that a few minor advantages obtained, our countrymen 
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would dock to our standard ; the enemy would be intimida- 
ted ; and we should carry thousands instead of hundreds be- 
fore ^e walls of Stirling. To attempt it now, would be to 
invite defeat, and pluck upon us the ruin of our project. 

You are right, young man ; cried Kiikpatrick : jny grey 
head, forgetting its experience, and rendered impetuous by 
insult, did not see tiie blind temerity of my scheme : 1 would 
rather for years, watch i^e opportunity of taking a signal 
revenge than not to accomplish it at last : Oh, I would ramer 
waste all my life in these solitary wilds, and know that at the 
close of it I should see the blood of Cressingham on these 
hands, than live a prince and die unrevenged ! 

• Ker and Stephen now entered ; the former having learnt 
front the latter the particulars of Sir Roger Kirkpatrick^s 
joining them ; and paying his respects to me grey-bearded 
knight, he informed Murray, that having disposed of his 
present followers, with those who had reached them in the 
valleys of Stirlingshire, he was come to lead him to share 
some refreshment in the banqueting room of the tow«r.— 
What ? cried Murray, full of glad amazement ; is it possi- 
ble that my cousin Helen's troops have reached their destina- 
tion f for none other beloh^g to Bothwell castle, had any 
chance of escaping their jailor's hands. 

Stephen will answer you in the hall : answered Ker ; for 
neither of us, my friend, shall speak farther, tiU, like the 
mortal followers of the immortal heroes of old, our hunger be 
appeased. • 

Kirkpatrick t^d Murray, that while he and Ker were at 
the board, he would retire to despatch expresses to two brave 
cousins of his^ the Drummonds of Stobhall and Concraig, 
who, as they were in the same shire, would noi^e long in 
sending him each an hundred men : so, my good Murray, 
cried he, striking Lord Andrew on the shoulder, shall the 
snow-baU gather that is to fall on Edward to his destruc- 
tion ! 

Mtirray approved his zeal ; and bidding him a short adieu, 
followed Stephen and Ker into the hpll. A haunch of veni- 
son of Glenfinlass smoaked on the board, and a goblet of wine 
from the bounteous cellars of Sir John Scott, brightened the 
hopes which glowed in every heart. 

While Ker and Murray were recruiting their exhausted 
strength, Stephen who played th^ part of host, sat at the 
head of the table to carve tiie food ; and to satisfy the anxi; 
ety of Murray to know how the fifty Bothwellers came to 
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Craignacoheilg ; and by what fortunate occarrence, or rig* 
nal act of bttivery, Wallace could have escaped with his 
whole train from the foe-surrounded Carllane craigs. 

Heaven smiled on us ! replied Stephen. The very even- 
ing of the day in which Ker left us, there was a carousal in 
the English camp. We heard the sound of the song and of 
riot ; and of many an insult cast upon our besieged selves. 
About an hour after sunset the noise sunk by degress ; and 
seemed to intimate that the revellers, overcome by excess 
had fallen asleep. At this very time, owing to the heat of 
the day, so great a vapour had been exhaled from tlie lake be* 
neatfa, that the whole of the northern summit and side of the 
ibrtress cliff was covered ^ith a mist so exceedingly thicl^ 
that we could not discern each other at a foot's d&tancs, 
Xovf is the motnertt, said our gallant leader. The enemy are 
stupified -vnth wine ; tJie Mck i? clothed in a veil .'^^It is the 
iHeldof God that is held before w! under its shelter, let U9 
pass from their hands •/ 

" He called us together : and making the proper dlsposi- , 
tions, commanded^doe children ai)d women on their lives to 
keep silence. He then led us to tiie top of the northern cliff 
Jbat overhung the cave through which Ker escaped, and al- 
so a strong guard of the enemy. By the assistance of a 
rope, held above by severd men, our resolute chief, twis|:» 
ing^it round one arm to steady him, with the other catching. 
by the projecting stones of the precipice, made his way down 
the rock, and was the firsl who descended. He stood at the 
bottom enveloped in the cloud which shrouded the moun- 
tain, till aU the men of the first division had cleared the 
height: hej^en marshalled them with th^ir pikes towards 
the foe, that they might receive them on their points should 
any accidental noise give tie alarm. But all remained (juiet 
^n that spot; although the sounds of murmuring voices^ 
both in song and laughter, intimated that the utmost pre* 
caution was necessary, as a wakeful part ^f the enemy waa 
not far distant. 

" Wallace re-ascended the rock half way; and receiving 
the children successively, which their trembling mothers 
lowered into his arms ; he handed theQi to Fergus, andBer* 
?ustome, and I carried them through the bushes whichi 
obscured the cave's moutli, and left^em in charge of th9 
women who were already there. The rest of the men soon ' 
followed : and our sentinels receiving the signal, that m 
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weresafie» diewnlently from their guud, and closed our 
nuirch through the cavem. 

llus effected, we blocked up it^ mouth, that should our 
eicape be diacoTered, the enemy might not, by seeing^ a pa^ 
aage, find the direct road we had taken. * 

^ We pursued our way quite unmolested : and reached 
the aothem outlets of the mountains, which opened to us 
the heritable valleys of Stirlingshire. Here, some Hnd 
shepherda gaye the poor women and children temporary 
aheher ; and Wallace seeing how thin were his ranks, and 
that if any thing was to be done for Scotland, he must swell 
his few to a host, put the whole party under n\y guidance -, 
and teDing me, (when the women and old men were rested) 
tomutji them to this place, ordered me here to await his 
return. Selecting ten men ; with that small band he set 
out towards the Forth, where, he said, he hoped to meet 
fome valiant friends, lovers of their country, who would rea- 
dily embrace her cause. 

** He had hardly been an hour departed, when Fei^s^ 
who stood upon the hill^de, observed a procession of monks 
descending the opposite mountain. ' They drew near ; and 
while the rest of our party kept close, I ventured to wrap 
myself in my plaid and mingle with them as they halted in 
the glen. A crowd of women from the neighbouring' hills 
had followed the train, and were now fathered round the 
bier which the monks had set down in the midst. I know 
not by what happy fortune I camexlose to the leader of the 
procession, but he saw Something in ,my old rough features I 
that declared me to be an honest Scot. Friend, whispered 
he in our native gaelic, wiQ you conduct us to some safe j 
place where we can rest, and withdraw tliis bier from tbe 
sacrilegious eye of curiouty ? 

'*\ made no hesitation ; but desired the train to foUow me 
into a byre belonging to the good shepherd who was my host 
On tills motion, the common people went away ; and the 
shepherd and myself entering the place, were len alone with 
the monks. He went into his cottage to collect provision 
for them ; and I remained with the brethren, who now sat 
4own on the piled turf, fatigued, but happy to have found . 
8ueh christian charity, 

«• When the travellers threw up their hoods, which, as 
]DOomet% ^ey had worn over their faces, I could not help 
f xdaiming-r" Alas, for the glory of Scotland that this good- t 
ly i^roup of stout young men rather wore the hefanet than • 
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the cowl !*' — How t (asked their principal, who ^d not liiiii«> 
self appear to have seen thirty years ;) Do we not pray for 
the gloiy of Scotland ? — Such is our weapon. True ; (repli- 
ed I) but while Moses prayed, Joshua fdught. God gives 
the means ofgloiy that they should be used. But for what, 
uld verteran, (sud the monk, with a penetrating look) should 
we exchange our cowl for the helmet ? Knowest diou any 
thing of the Joshua that would lead us to the field ?— There 
was something in the young priest's eyes that seemed to 
contradict his pacific words: They flashed an impetuous 
fire* My repty was short ;* •* Are you a Scot T* ** 1 am, in 
sou], and in arms." ^ Then, knowest thou not the chief of 
Ellerslie ?** As I spoke, for I stood close to the bier, I per- 
ceived the pall that covered it, shake. The monks answered 
my last question with an exclamation. *' You mean Sir Wil-. 
Jiam Wallace!*' 

Yes ; my master, I replied. My eyes, still rivetted on the 
bier, which shook more violently at Uiese words, saw the pall 
hastily thrown off and a beautifiil youth habited in a shroud, 
start up in it, exclaiming — Then is our pilgrimage at an end ! 
Letusto him! 

'* I confess I fell back several paces at tlfis sight. The 
monk perceiving my terror, hastily said ; ••Fear not ! he is 
alive— -our leader! and seeks Sir William Wallace. His 
pretended death was a stratagem to conduct us safely through 
the English army ! for we are all soldiers like yourself." As 
he spoke, he opened his grey habit, and shewed me the mail- 
ed tartans of my countfy beneath.'* 

What then ! interrupted Murray, thes^ tnonks were my 
fadthfol Bothwellers ? 

Even so, replied Stephen ; I soon assured them thej might 
now resume their own characters : for all who inhabited the 
^fley we were then in, were true, though poor and :'ged 
Scots. The young had long been drafted by Edward's a^ 
gents to fight his battles abroad. 

** Ah ! (interrupted the youth on the bier) are we a pea- 
pie that can die for the honor of this usurper, and are we ig- 
norant how to do it for our country? Lead us, soldier of 
Wallace, (cried he stepping resolutely on the ground) lead 
us to your brave master ; and tell him that a few determined 
BothweO men are coftie to shed their hlood for him and for 
Scotland »■* ^ 

" I then briefly expluned to this astonishing youth, for he 
did not appear to be more than fifteen, and stood before me 
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in hj/i white robes of death, like the spirit of soiHe bright* 
hftired son of Fingal ; I told him whither Wallace was gone : 
and of our destination to journey forward, and await him in 
^e forest of Glenfinlass. My momentary fright, great as it 
had been» was nothing to the horror which struck the good 
shepherd^ who now entered followed by some of my LAner- 
kers with a stock of provisions. He uttered a terrible cry at 
the sight of the shrouded youth standing amongst us^; but be- 
fore he had flown a yard from the byre, I caught hold of him, 
and bringing him back, Kenneth, who was the conductor of 
the procession, convinced him that the supposed spectre was 
a living creature. 

** Closing the door, while the poor fellows were refreshing 
themselves, we learnt from Kenneth that the troop, when it 
bad left Bothwell under the expection of your soon fbllow- 
ing them, marched gaily onward. But they had hardly pro- 
ceded a half a dozen miles, before their scouts perceived the 
out-posts of the English which surrounded Cardane cnugs ; 
and therefore lliey struck into a circuitous track that would 
bring them to a remote and less guarded entrance to these 
hills, liiey went forward with much hazard, precaution, 
and difficulty, till they reached the convent of St. Columba^ 
at the western side of the Craigs. Kenneth knew the abbot 
and entering it under covert of the night, obtained permu- 
sion for his harassed men to rest there. The youto, now 
their leader, was a student in the church. He haa been sent 
hither by his mother, a very pious lady, in the hope that as 
he is of a very gentle nature, he would attach himself to re* 
ligious retirement, and become a novice for the sacred ton- 
sure. But courage often springy with most strength in the 
softest frames. 

** liie moment this youth discovered what was Kenneth's 
errand, he threw himself at the feet of the abbot, and after 
many rejected entreaties, told him rising from his knees tn 
anger, that if he would not consent to his joining Sir Wil- 
finm Wallace with these nten, he would take the earliest op- 
portunity to escape from the convent and throw himself on 
the English pikes. The abbot seeing him determined, with 
reluctance granted his wish: — And then it was, (said Ken- 
neth) that we youth seemed inspired, it was no longer a love- 
ly enthusiastic boy that we saw before us, but an angel gifted 
with wisdom to direct, and enterprize to lead us. It was he 

Eroposeddisguifflng ourselves as monks : and while he painted 
is blooming countenance of a death-like pideness, snd 
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stretdied himself on the bier» the abbot sent to the English 
army to request admittance into the Cartlane hills for a par- 
ty of monks to cross them to bury their dead in the caye of 
St. Columba, in Stirlingshire.. Our young leader hoped, 
that in passing amongst the craigs, we mi^ht find an oppor- 
tunity to apprise Walkce that we were friends and ready to 
leinfcirce his exhausted garrison. 

" On our entrance into the passes of the craigs, (continued 
Kenneth) the English commander told us of the horrors 
which had just happened at Bothwell : and with very little 
courtesy to sons of the church, ordered the bier to be open- 
ed, to examine wether it really did contain a corpse, or 
provisions for our besieged countrymen : and then to see us 
Fairly through the glens, tliat we might not communicate 
with Wallace, or Wallace with us, he sent a strong g^ard to^ 
watch our motions. In hopes of evading their vigilance, on'"^ 
pretence of a vow of the deceased, that his bearers should 
perform a pilgrimage over all the craigs,we traversed them in 
every direction : and I have no doubt we should at last have 
wearied out our sentinels and gained our point, had not the 
news been brought to our guard that Wallace had escaped. 
How, none in the English army could guess : for not a man 
was missing from his post, and not an avenue appeared by 
which they could trace his flight ; but gone he was, and wlm 
him his whole train. On this disappointment the Southrons 
retired as fast as possible to Glasgow, to give as good an ac- 
count as they could to their oommander in chief, for the dis- 
graceful termination of their siege. Dismayed at this inteli« 
ligendle, the guard hurr^ us into Stirlingshire, where we 
bad said the cave (^ St.'^'bolumba lay ; and having executed 
theircommission, they had just parted with us, when at the 
other ade of yon mountain, the people around, attracted by 
our proceafflon, followed us down into the valle^r. Had we 
not met with you, it was our young chiePs design to have 
thrown off our disg^ses in the first safe place, and divided 
into small bands, have parted, and severally sought Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace. 

"Your appearance, worthy Stephen, (continued Kenneth) 
puts an end to our wandering till in GleniinlaaSi we shall be 
joined by him to whose service we have sworn to the J^y 
Helen Bfcir, to devote our Kves." 

But where, demanded Murray, who had listened with de- 
lighted astomdiment to this recital, where is this adinirable 

N2 
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youth ^. Why, if Kenneth have learnt I am airired, does he 
liot brings him to receive my thanks and friendship ? 

Itiamy fault, returned Stephen, that Kenneth will not ap- 
proach you till your repast is over. I left him to see your 
followers properly refreshed. And for the youth he seems 
timid of appearing before yT>u ; his name cannot be breath- 
ed to yoU till he reveals it himself, as none know him here 
by any other than that of Edwin. Ue has mentioned to-mor- 
row morning for the interview. 

1 muit submit to his determination, replied Murray, but 
) aiH at a lost to guess why so brave a creature should heffl- 
iate to meet me. I can only suppose he dislikes the idea of 
re»gping the troop he has so well conducted, and if so, 1 
tifadl think it my duty to yield to him the command. 
^ Indeed he richly deserves it, returned Stephen, for the 
very toulof Wallace seemed transfused into his breast, as 
he cheered us through our long march from the valley to 
Glenfinlass. He played with the children, heartened up the 
women ; and wheil the men were weary and lagged by the 
way, he sat him down on the nearest stone, and sang to us 
legends of our ancestors, till every nerve was new braced 
with warlike emulation^ and starting up, we proceeded on- 
ward with resolution, and even gaiety. 

" When we arrived at Criug^acoheilg, as the women were 
in gi^at want^ I suddenly recollected that I had ah old friend 
in the neighborhood. When a boy I had been the play-fellow 
of Sir John Scott, of I^ch Doine, and understan^ng that be 
was a bed-ridden invaled in his house, I went thither, and 
while t told my tale, and be^ed for only a few necessaries 
for our babes and their mothers, his brother-in-law Sir Ko^er 
Kirkpatrick, who sat by his pillow, took fire at my descrip- 
tion df the patriotic valor of my master, and remembering 
his own outrages, immediately declared his determination to 
accompany me to Craignacoheilg. When he joined the troop 
on the -summit of this rock, he embraced them separately* 
h^ng the men as brethren and the women as his sisters. Tbe 
bhi1d)ren he took in his arms, and while he held their hands, 
in his, he "said, ** Let not this right hand he baptised, («) 
till it hto been bathed in the blood of the foe ; for mercy be- 
long not to the enemy who is now doomed to fall beneath 
our swdrds !'* 

It is indeed a deadly contest 1 rejoined Murray, shudder- 
ing, for evil has been the example of that Ibe. How many 
tluroeing bosoms have their steel made cease to heave ! How 
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ihany bapless babes have their merciless hands 4a^M)4 
ag-ainstthe stones! — ruthless, ruthless war! even a soldier 
trembles to contemplate thy horrors ! 

Only till he can avenge them ! cried a stern voice, enter- 
ing' the apartment : it was Kirkpatiick's, and he proceeded, 
when vengeance is in our grasp, tell me, brave Murray, who 
will then tremble !* Dost thou not feel retribution in thine 
own hands ? Dost thou not see the tyrant's blood washing thy 
feet ? As he spoke, he looked down with a hO^tM^'^exulta- 
tion in his eyes, and bursting into a more hor^ie laugh, 
struck his hand several timed violently on his heart : It glads 
me ! It glads me ! I shall see it^— and this arm shall assist to 
pull him down. 

His power in Scotland may fatl» returned Murray, but t 
fear that Edward will be too careful of his life, to come 
within reach of our steel. 

That may be, rejoined Kirkpatrick, but my dagger shall 
yet drink the blood of his agents. Cressingham shall feel my 
foot upon his neck ! Cressingham shall see that hand torn 
from its wrist which durst violate the unsullied cheek of a 
true Scotsman. Murray, I cannot live unrevenged. 

As he spoke he left the apartment with a countenance of 
such' tremendous fatci that the young warrior doubted it 
was human ; 4t spoke not the npble resolves of patriotism, 
but the portentous malignity with which the great adversaiy 
of man&nd determines the ruin of nations ! it seemed to 
wither the grass as he moved, and Murray almost thought 
that the clouds darkened as the gloomy knight issued from 
the porch into the open air. 

Kenneth .Mackenzie joyfully entered the hall. Murray 
received him with a warm embrace : and after some conver-* 
cation, in which he related to Kenneth the particulars of the 
disasters at Bothwell castle, they separated for the night ; 
and Stephen Ireland led the wearied Murray to a bed of 
freshly gathered heath he had prepared for him in an upper 
chamber. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

SLEEP, the gentle sister of that awful power which 
shrouds us in her cold bosom, and bears us in still repose to 
the blissAil wakefulness of eternal life $— she, sweet restorer * 
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wtaps us in her balmy embraces ; and extricating from our 
wearied limba the eflTects gf every tdj, safely relinq«iisbes as 
at morn to the new-bom vigor tliat is her gift ; to the glad- 
some breezes which call us forth to labor and ei^joymeiit. 

Such was the rest of the youthful Murray, till the shrill 
notes of a hundred bugles piercing his ear, made him start 
He listened ; they sounded again. The morning had fully 
broken. He sprung from his couch, threw on his armor, and 
snatching up his lance and target issued from the tower. 
Several women were flying past the g^te. On seeing him 
they exclaimed : — " hasten ! the Lord Wallace is arrived ! 
His bugles have funded — our husbands are returned 1** 

Murray followed their eag^r footsteps, and reached the 
edge of the rock just as the brave group were ascending. A 
stranger was also there, whom from his extreme youth and 
eleigance, he judged to be the young protector of his Both- 
weliers : but under his present circumstances, he forbore to 
address him until they should be presented to each oUier by 
Wallace himself. 

it was indeed the same. The youthful chieftain on hear- 
ing the first blast of the horn, had started from bis |}ed (^ 
heath, and buckling on his brigandine, with the swiftest had 
rushed to the rpck ; but at sight of the noble figure of Wal- 
lace, who first gained the summit, the young hero fell back ; 
an undescribable awe checked his steps ; and be; stood at a 
distance, while Kirkpatrick welcomed the chie^ and introdu- 
ced Lord Andrew Murray. Wallace received the latter with 
a glad smile ; and taking him warmly by the hand, My g^- 
lant friend, sud he, I hope with such assistance soon to rein- 
state your brave uncle in Bothwell castle ; and so cut out a 
1>assage to even a mightier rescue ! we must carry off Scot- 
and from the tyrant^s arms ; or — ^added he is a graver tone, 
we shall only rivet her chuns the closer. 

I am but a poor auxiliary ; returned Murray, my troop 
is a scanty one, for it is of my own gathering. It is not my 
father's nor my uncle's strength that I bring along with me. 
But there is one here (continued he) who has preserved a 
party of men sent by my cousin 4^y JEIelen Mar, almost 
double my numbers. 

At this reference to the youthful warrior. Sir Roger Kirk- 
patrick djpcemed him at a distance ; and hastened towards 
him, while Murray briefly related to Wallace the extraordi- 
nary conduct of his unknown. The youth, on being told 
that the chief waited to receive him, hastened forward with 
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a tl-epidstioii he never had feh before ; but it was a trepida-^ 
tion that did not subtract from his own worth; it was the 
timidity of a noble heart which beleived it approached one of 
the most perfect among mortals ; and while its anxious pulse 
beat r to emulate such merit, a generous tonsciousness of 
measureless inferiority, embarrassed him with a confusion so 
amiable, that WalTjIce, who perceived his extreme youth and 
his blu^es, op^ed his arms and embraced him. Brave 
youth, cried Jbli,' I trust that the poller which blesses our 
cause, will etiable me to return vou^ w^th many a well earned 
gkify, to the bosom of your family t 

• Edwin was encouraged by the frank address of a hero, 
whom he expected to nave found reserved, and wrapped* in 
the deepest glooms of the fate which had roused him to be 
the thunderbolt of heaven ; and when he saw a benign 
though pale countenance hail him with smiles, he made a 
strong efibrt to shake off the awe with which the divine dig* 
nity of the figure and mien of Wallace, had oppressed him ; 
and replying with a still more mantling blush ; *' My family 
is worthy of your esteem, my father is b^ve. But my moth- 
er fearing for me, her favorite son, prevailed on him to put 
me \fito a monasteiy. *" Breading the power of the English 
even there, she allowed none but ihe abbot to know who I 
was. And as she chose to hide my name, and I have burst 
from my concealment without her knowledge ;— till I do 
something worthy of that name, and deserve her pardon, per* 
mit me, noble Wallace, to follow your footsteps by the sim- 
ple appellation of Edwin. ^ 

Noble boy ! returned Wallace, your wishes s^kll be com* 
]£ed wi^. We urge you no further to reveal what such 
innate bravery must shortly proclaim in the most honorable 
manner. 

Edwin bowed, and turned to Murray, who now eagerly 
complimented him on the share he had in preserving the 
Bothwell men from falling into the hands of their enemies. 
As you have won them you shall wear them ! continued he» 
and I am sure my fair cousin, who swore them to be the un- 
yielding guards of Sir William Wallace, will not be displeas- 
ed that I resign them into so brave, though youthful a hand 1 

I win fight by your side and theirs'; replied Edwin ; but I 
must learn to serve, before I can presume to command ; so» 
generous Lord Murray, do not make my boyhood blush by 
mocking me with the offer of a truncheon ! 
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, Wefl» have it «3 you wiU; returned Murray, kagbing, 
but if my little Edwin does not carry one before me, 1 sh2l 
have the better luck, and must make my best bow to the 
grim visaged Bellona. 

By this time the whole of the troops having ascended, their 
wives^ children, and friends were rejoicing in their embra- 
ces ; and Wallace asking some questions relative to Both- 
well, Murray briefly related the disasters which had happen- 
ed at the castle. 

My father, added he, is still with the worthy Neil Camp- 
bell, lord of Locha we.— Thither my unde Sir John Murray 
is ^ne also, to request my father to nend to the Cartlane 
crscigs all the foDowers he took with him into Argyleshire. 
But as things have turned out, would it not be weU to dis- 
patch a messenger to Kilihum castle, to say that you have 
sought refuge in Glenfinhiss ? 

Before it can arrive, returned Wallace, I hope we shall be 
where his reinforcements may reach us by water. Our j>res- 
ent object must be the earl of Mar. He is the first Scot- 
tish earl who has hazarded lus estates and life for Scotland ; 
and as her best friend, his liberation must be our first enter- 
prize. In my circuit through two or three eastern counties, 
a noble increase has been made to our little army. Sir Si- 
mon Frazer, of Oliver Castle, and his brother, my old school- 
feUow^ have each given me a hundred men ; and the brave 
Sir Alexander Scrymgeour whom I met in West-Lothian, 
has not only brought fifty stout Scots to my command ; but 
as the here^tary standard-bearer (w) of the kingdom, has 
come hither himself to carry the royal banner of Scotland to 
glory or oblivion. 

To gloiy ! cried Murray, waving his sword ; O ! not while 
a Scot survives* shall that golden Hon (x) again lick the 
dust! 

^ No, rather, cried Kirkpatrick, luseyes flaslun^fire, rather 
may every Scot and every Southron perish, provided they Hll 
but one grave ! let me, cried he, sternly grasping the hih of 
his sword and looking upwards ; let me, oh. Saviour of man- 
kind, five but to see the Forth and the Clyde, so often stain- 
ed with our bhKxl, dye the eastern and the western oceans 
with the vital flood cSt these our foes ; and when none is spar- 
ed* then let me ^e in peace ! 

The eyes of Wallace gUmced at the young Edwin, who 
stood gazing on Kirkpatrick: and turning on the knight 
'"'^h a powerful look of reprehension— Check that prayer ! 
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cried he, remember my brave companion, what the Saviour 
of mankind was : and dien think, whether he who offered 
life to all the world, will listen to so damning an invoca- 
tion — If we would be blessed in our arms, we must bemer- 
ciiul. 

To whom? exclaimed Kirkpatrick; to the robbers who 
tear from us our lands ; to the ruifians who wrest from us 
our honors ? but you are patient ; you never received a 
blow ! 

Yes, cried Wallace, turning paler; a heavy one on my 
heart* True, returned Kirkpatrick ; your wife fell under the 
steel of a Southron governor ; and you slew him for it ! you 
were revenged : your feelings were appeased. 

Not the death df fifty thousand governors, replied Wallace, 
could appease my feeling^. ReVenge were insufficient to 
satirfy the yearnings of my soul. For a moment he cover- 
ed his agitated features with his hands and then proceeded ; 
" 1 slew Heselrigge because he was a monster under whom 
the earth groaned. My sowow, deep, deep, as it was — was 
butone*of many which his rapacity, and bis nephew's licen- 
tiousness, had occasioned. Both fell beneath my arm ; but 
I do not denounce the whole nation without mercy ; — when 
the sword of war is drawn, all who resist must conquer or 
tall ; but there are some noble English who abhor the ty- 
ranny they are obliged to exercise over us; and when they 
declare such remorse, shall they not find mercy at our 
hands. Surely, if not for humanity, for policy's sake, we 
wgbt to give quarter ; for the exterminating sword, if not 
always victorious, incurs the ruin it threatens. My hope in 
facing the usurper is, that by our righteous cause and our 
clemency, we shall not only gather our own people to our le- 
Srions, but turn the hearts of the poor Welsh and misled 
Irish, whom he has forced into his armies ; and so confront 
liim with troops of his own levying. Many of the English 
were too generous to undertake the subjugation of a country 
which they had sworn to befriend ; andmose who are here 
when ihey see Scotsmen no longer consenting to their own 
<iegradation, may take shame to themselves .for assisting to 
betray a confiding people." 

That may be, returned Kirkpatrick, but surely you would 
not rank A3rmer De Valence, who lonls it over Dumbarton : 
^d Cresnngham, who acts the tyrant in Stirling, and per- 
haps now plays away the month oi May in Bothwell castle ; 
you would not rank them among tliese generous English : 
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No ; replied Wallace, the haughty oppression of ^ oiie^ 
and the wanton cruelty of the other, have given Scotland too 
many wounds, for me to hold a shield before them ; 1 leave 
them to your sword. 

And by heavens ! cried Kirkpatrick, gnashing his teeth 
with the fury of a tiger insight of his prey ; they shall luiow 
its point ! 

To-morrow morning by day-break, said Wallace, turning 
to Murray ; I purpose marching towards Dumbarton, It is 
not at such a distance but that we may reach the castle be- 
fore the moon sets. The men shall rest for an hour behind 
the eastern morass : I propose seizin? it by storm. 

Both Murray and Kirkpatrick joyfully acquiesced in this 

E reject. Edwin smiled an enraptured assent. And Wal- 
ice with many a gracious look, and speech^ disengaged 
himself from the clinging embraces of tne weaker part of 
the garrison, who, seemg in him th^ spring of their husband's 
might and the guard of their own safety, clung to him as to 
a presiding deity. 

You, my dear country women, ssud he, shaU find a home 
for your aged parents, your children and yourselves, with 
the venei^le Sir John Scott, of Loch-Doine. Yoi^ are to 
be conducted thither this evening : and there await in com- 
fort, the happy return of your husbands, whom Providence 
now leads foith to be the champions of your country. 

The women, filled ^with enthusiasm, uttered a shout of 
triumph : and embracing their husbands, said they were 
ready to resign them wnoUy to heaven and Sir William 
Wallace. 

WaUace left them with these tender relatives from whom 
they were so soon to part, and retired with his three friend«» 
now joined by Sir Alexander Scirmgeour, to arrange the 
plan of his proposed attack.-:rEdwin delighted with the 
glory which seemed to wave him from the pmnacles of Dum* 
barton rock, listened in profound alence to all that was said; 
and then hastened to his quarters, to collect his armor for 
the ensuing morning. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



WHILE the young chieftain was thus employed, Ken- 
neth entered and told him that it heing the cool of the even- 
ing. Sir William Wallace had determined to call his little 
army before him thftt he might see their strength and know 
their numbers. Edivin, whose soul had become not more 
enaniored of the panoply of war, than of the gracious smiles 
of his admired leader, at this intelligence twisted his tartan 
plaid over his snow-white brigandlne, and placing a swan- 
plumed helmet on his brows, hastily issued forth to meet his 
general on the field. 

Kirkpatrick had already taken his station at the head of 
his Ixxih-Doiners, augmented by half the clan of Drum- 
mond. Scpymgeour waved the royal standard before his fif- 
ty followers ; and Ireland coming up with the old staunch 
troop of Lanerkers : Ihe thirty followers of Murray appear- 
ed just as the two ht^idred Frazers entered from an opening 
in the rocks. The blood mounted into the cheek of Murray 
as he compared "his inferior numbers, and recollected the 
weight of obligation they were to repay, and the greater one 
they were now going to incur. He threw the standard, 
worked by Helen, (which now for the first time since they 
parted>jjhp had unfurled) lightly over his shoulder : and turn- 
ing tirWallace as he moved away to take the head of his 
men ; behold, said he, the poor man's might ! it is g^at for 
it is my all ! 

Great indeed, brave Murray, returned Wallace, for it 
brings me a host in yourself. 

I will not disCTace my standard ! said Murray, lowering 
the banner stanto Wallace. He started when he saw the 
flowing lock, which he .could not help recognizing to be the 
same he had sent to the Earl of Mar. This is my betrothed ; 
continued Murray in a gayer tone ; I have sworn to take her 
for better for worse ; and 1 pledge you my troth that nothing 
but death shall part us. 

Wallace grasped his hand : — " And I pledge you my word 
that the head whence ' it sprang shall be laid low, before I 
ever sufiTer so generous a defender to be separated, dead or 
alive, from tins standard.** His eye glanced at the impress. 
Thou art right ; continued he, God doth indeed arm thee ! 
and in the strength of a righteous cause, thou gt>e8lr with the 
confidence of success, to embrace victorv like a bride ! 

Vol. I. O * 
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No ; I am only the bride-groom's man ! replied Murray, gtily 
moving oflT, I shall be content with a kiss or two from the 
handmaids, and leave the lady for my general. 

Happy, happy youth ! said Wallace to himself as his eye 
pursued the a^le fobtsteps of the young chieftain : no con- 
quering affection has yet throwji open thy heart ; no deadly 
injury hath lacerated it with wounds incurable. Patriotism 
is a virgin passion in thy breast, and innocence and joy wait 
upon her<! 

We just muster five hundred men; said Ker, advancing 
from the lines to Wallace ; but they are all as stout in heart 
as condition ; and ready, even to-night, if you will it, to 
commence their march. 

No ; replied Wallace, we must not over-strain the gener- 
ous spirit. Let them rest to-night ; and to-morrow's dawn 
shall light us through the forest. 

Ker, who acted as equerry to Wallace, now went forward 
to give the word ; and they all marched forward. ' 

Sir Alexander Scrymgeour with his golden standard charg-^ 
ed with the lion of Scotland, led the van. Wallace raised 
his bonnet from his head as it drew near. Scrymgeour low- 
ered the staff Wallace threw up his outstretched hand at 
this action, in sign for him to check the intended homage, 
« but tiie knight not understanding him he stepped forward ; 
Sir Alexander Scrymg'eour, sa*id he, I am the country's soldier, 
not its sovereign : that standard must not bow to me. It 
represents the royalty of Scotland, before which we fight 
for her liberties. And if virtue yet dwell in the house of the 
valiant Saint David, some of his offspring will, when he hears 
of this day, shake off the spell of the tyrant, reclaim his rights, 
and lead it forward to conquest and to a crown. Till such 
an hour, let not that standard bend to any man. 

Wallace fell back as he spoke ; and Scrymgeour, bowing 
his head in sign of acquiescence, marched on. 

Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, at the head of his well appointed 
Highlanders, next advanced. His blood-red banner stream- 
ed to the air : and as it bowed to Wallace, he saw that tlie 
indignant knight had adopted the thistle, the device of the 
hardy King Achius ; (y) but with a fiercer motto, : *• Ttmck 
and J pierce /*' 

«* That man, (thought Wallace," as he passed along) car- 
ries malignity and a relentless sword in his very eye !— How 
much brighter is courage without ferocity ? That implacable 
tenance, instead of attracting sympathy, turns the up- 
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lifted arm from the foe it would have pierced, to shield hrni 
from the merciless stroke of such an avenger. 

While these reflections passed rapidly throagh his mind, 
the Loch-Doiners, a strong, tall, and well-armed bod} of 
men, marched on, and gave place to the advancing corps of 
Bothwell. The eye of Wallace felt as if turning from a7)ros- 
pect of g^loom and horror to the cheerful light of day, when 
it fell on the bright and ingenuous face of Murray. Kenneth 
with his troop followed : and the youthful Edwin, like Cupid 
in arms, closed the procession. 

Beings fully drawn up m line, their chief, fully satisfied, 
advanced towards them, and expressing' his sentiments of the 
patriotism which brought them into the field, and his appro- 
bation of their martial appearance, called to Stephen Ireland 
to make preparations for the march. The sun has now set, 
said he, and before dark, you must conduct the families of 
my worthy Lanerkers to tlie protection of Sir John Scott. — 
It is time that age, infancy, and female weakness, should 
cease their wandering^ with us : to-night we bid them adieu, 
to meet them again in freedom and prosperity. , 

As Wallace ceased, and was retiring from the ground, 
several old men, and young women with t^ir babes in their 
arms, rushed forward from behind the ruiks, and throwing^ 
themselves at his feet, some caught hoiR of his hands and 
others of his garments. — We go, said the venerable fathers, 
to pray for youp welfare :-^and sure we are, a crown will 
bless our country's benefactor, here or in heaven ! 

In heaven, replied Wallace, shaking the plumes of his 
bonnet over his eyes, to hide the moisture which suffused 
them ; I can have no right to any other crown. 

Yes, cried a hoary-headed shepherd, who had numbered 
nearly a hundred years, you have David's right. You free 
your country from tyrants ; and the Lord speaking from the 
people's hearts will proclaim their deliverer king. 

May youp rightful king, worthy patriarch, said Wallace, 
whoever he may be, wheuier a Bruce or a B&liol, meet with 
equal zeal from Scotland at large ; and tyranny must then 
fall before courage and loyalty. 

The women wept as they clung to his hand ; and one, the 
daughter of Ireland, holding up her child in her arms, pre- 
sented it to him ; look on my son ; cried she, with energy » 
^e first word that he speaks, shall be Wallace ; the second, 
liberty. And every drop of milk he drinks from my bosom. 
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shall be turned into blood, ei^sr to nerve hafi arm to con- 
quer, or to flow on the field for his country. 

At this speech all the women heM up their children to- 
wards bim I — Herej cried they, we devote them to heaven 
and to our country !— adopt them, noble Wallace, as thy fol- 
lowers, inarms, when {>erhaps, their fathers are Isud low. 

Wallace, unable to speak, pressed their little facesi sepa- 
rately to his lips, and then returning them to their mothers, 
put his hand on his heart, and answered in an agitated voice — 
" They are mine ! — my weal shall be theirs, — my woe, my 
own." As he spoke he hurried from the weeping group, 
and emerging amid the cliffs, hid himself from their tears and 
their blessings. 

He threw himself down on a shelvinp^ rock, whose fern- 
covered bosom projected over the windmg waters of Loch- 
Lubnaig ; and while his eyes contemplated its serene surface, 
he sighed, and thought how tranquil was nature till the re- 
bellious passions of man, wearying of innocent joys, disturb- 
ed all by restlessness and violence. 

The mists of evening hung on the gigantic tops of Ben-Lidi 
and Ben-Vorlich ; and ssdling forwax^ by degrees obscured 
the whole of tfie mountains ; and left nothinc^ for the eye to 
dwell on but tiie long silent expanse of the lake beneath. 

So, said he, didf# once believe myself for ever shut in from 
the world by an obscurity that promised me happiness as well 
as seclusion. — But the hours of Ellerslie are gone. No ten- 
der wife will now twine her faithful arms about my neck. 
No child of Marion's will ever be pressed to my fond bosom! 
— ^I saw slavery around me and yet I slept. Alas, the angel 
that charmed away my sense of injury, that sunk my country's 
wrongs to a dreamy forgetfulness in her arms, she was to be 
immolated that I might awake ! — ^my wife, my unborn babe, 
they both must bleed for Scotland ! and the sacrifice shall 
not be yielded in vain. No, great God I cried he, stretching 
his clasped hands towards heaven ; endow me with thine 
own spirit, and I shall yet lead my countrymen to liberty 
and happiness ! — Let me counsel with thy wisdom : let me 
conquer with thine arm ! and when all is finished, give me, 
O, gracious Father ! a quiet grave beside my wife and child. 

Tears, the first he had shed since the hour in which he, un- 
consciously for the last time, pressed his beloved Marion to 
his heart, now flowed copiously from his eyes. The women, 
the children, had aroused all his recollections, but in so soft- 
ened a train, that they melted his heart, till he wept. It is 
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thy juflt tribate, Marion ! said he : it was blood you shed for 
me, and shall I check these poor drops P — look on me, sweet 
saint, best beloved of my soul : — O hover near me in the day 
of battle ; and thousands of thine and Scotland's enemies 
shall fall before thy husband^ arms ! 

The plaintive voice of the Highland pipes, at this moment 
broke upon his ear. It was the farewell of the patriarch Lind- 
say, as he and his departing company descended the wind- 
ing paths of Craig^acoheilg. Wallace started on his feet. 
The separation had then taken place between his trusty fol- 
lowers and their families : and guessing the feelings of those 
brave men from what was passing in his own breast, he dried 
away the traces of his tears, and grasping his spear— cast 
from him all depressing thoughts ; and once more assuming 
the warrior's cheerful look, sought that part of the rock 
where the Lanerk men were quartered. 

As he drew near unobserved, he saw some standing on 
the cliff ; while others leaned over to catch another glance of 
the departing group ere it was lost amid the thick shades of 
Gleniinlass. 

Are they quite gone ? asked Fergus. Quite, answered a 
young man, who seemed to have got the most advantageous 
situation for a view. Then, cried he, may Saint Andrew and 
Uie Virgin keep them till w^ me^t again ! t 

Amen ! ejaculated Wallace. At the sound of this ^1s|ionse 
from their chief, they all turned round. My brave compan- 
ions, said he, I come to repay this hour's pangs, by telling 
you, tliat in the attack of Dumbarton to-morrow night, you 
shall have the honor of first mounting the walls. I shall be 
at your head ; and he that first gains the summit after me, 
shall be knighted by my hand. 

To follow you, my lord, said Fergus, is our duty. 

I grant it, replied the chief, and as I am the leader in that 
duty, it is mine to dispense to every man the reward of his 
deserts; and to prove to all men that virtue alone is true 
nobility. 

Ah, dearest Sir ! exclaimed Edwin, who having been assist- 
ing^e women to carry their infimts down the steep, was now 
returned, and ascending the clifiT had heard the latter part of 
this conversation : deprive me not of the aim of my life ! 
These warriors have had you long, have distinguished them- 
selves in your eyes ;— Deprive me not then of the advantage 
of being near you ; it will make me doubly brave. And for 
the honor of being ennobled by the sword of Sir Williar 

02 
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Wallace, I know not who would not risk his life ; but I con- 
tend nbt for that reward. Let him, whoeverlie may be, who 
is the second to gain the ascent, be the knight. But for me, 
0, my dear commander, let rae only carry to the grave the 
consciousness, that next to you» godlike self, I was the first, 
and you will make me noble indeed ! 

Wallace looked at him with a smile of such gracioasness, 
that the youth threw himself into his arms : — ^You will grant 
my boon. Sir William Wallace! 

I will ; noble boy 1 said he, act up to your sentiments, and 
you shall be my brother. 

Let who will be a knight ; cried he, grasping Wallace's 
hand, call me by that appellation^ and I will dare any thing- 
Be the first then to tollow me to-morrow night } said he, 
and I will lead you to an honor the highest in my gift ; you 
shall unclose the chsdns of the Earl of Mar! and ye, contin- 
ued he, turning to his men ; ye shall not find your country 
slow to commemorate the duty of such sons. Being the firat 
to strike the blow for her freedom, ye shall be the first she 
will honor. I now speak as her minister ; and as a badge to 
times immemorial of your fidelity, wear on your shields the 
Scottish Lion. 

A shout of proud joy issued from every heart. . And Wal- 
lace seeing that honor had dried the tears of regret, left them 
to their repose. Edwin retired to his quarters. The chief 
himself, entering the tower without seeking the rest of his 
officers, withdrew to his chamber ; and after offering his eve- 
ning invocation to heaven, threw himself along his heathy 
couch, and soon lost all recollection of cares past and to 
come, in the balmy oblivion of sleep. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PROFOUND as was the rest of Wallace, yet the fiwt 
clarion of the lark awakened him. The rosy dawn shown in 
at the casement : and a fresh breeze wooed him with its in- 
spiring breath to rise and meet it. But the impulse was in bis 
own mind ; he needed nothing outward to call him to acUoi]« 
Rising immediately, he put on his glittermg hauberk, and is- 
suing from the tower, raised his bugle to his lips, and Wew 
so rousing a blast, that in an instant Murray rushed fh)m hi* 
bed, and in nothing but his linen tunic, appeared on the 
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platform. On seeing Wallace, he excl&imed; being little 
better tiian thin air, my lord, I will echo you in a moment*! 
—As he spoke he caught up his horn, and breatlied forth such 
a rapid and vociferous charge that before he had time to de- 
camp into the tower to throw on his armor, the whole rock 
was covered with soldiers. 

Wallace put his helmet on his head, and advanced towards 
them JQSt as Edwin had joined him, and Sir Roger Kirkpa- 
trick, armed cap-a-pee, issued from the tower. Blest be this 
mom, said the <dd knight, that rises to me, the happiest of 
my life ! My sword springs from its scabbard to meet it :— 
And ere this good steel be sheathed ag^in, continued he, 
shaking* it sternly, what deaths may dye its point ! 

Wallace shuddered at the ferocity with which his colleague 
contemplated those horrid Matures of war from which every 
humane soldier would seek to turn his thoughts, that he might 
encounter them with the steadiness of a man, and not the 
irresolution of a woman. To hail the field of blood with 
the fierceness of hatred eager for the slaughter of its victim ; 
to know any joy in combat but that each contest might ren- 
der another less necessary ; did not enter into the imagination 
of Wallace until he had heard and seen the infuriate Kirk- 
patrick. He now talked of the coming battle with horrid 
rapture ; and told the young Edwin that he should that day 
see Loch I^mond red with English blood. .* 

. Wallace, offended at such savageness, without answering 
hhn drew towards Murray, who had placed himself at the 
head of his men, and calling to Edwin, ordered him to march 
at his ude. The youth seemed glad of the summons ; and 
Wallace was pleased to observe it, as he thought that a long- 
er stay with one who so grossly overcharged the feelings of 
honest patriotism, might breed disgust in his4nnocent mind 
a^nst a cause which had so furious, and therefore unjust a 
defender. 

Justice and mercy ever dwell together ; said he to Edwin, 
who now drew near him ; for universaljove is the parent of 
justice as well as of mercy. But implacable revenge ! 
whence did she spring but from the head of Satan himself? 

Though their cause appeared the same, never were two 
spirits more discordant than those of Wallace and Kirkpat- 
nek. But iQrkpatrick did not so soon discover the disi$imi- 
Wity : as it is easier for fairness to descry its opposites, than 
for foulness to apprehend that any thing can be purer than 
Haelf. 
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tetiy ; a knight told me, that since he had disting^shed him- 
seUT in the jousts and battles of Guienne, he had reeeired 
from the fair of that country, the equally flattering appeUa- 
tion of prince of chivalry.'* 

It would be more to his lionor, interrupted Murray, if he 
compelled them to acknowledge him as Prince of Scotland. 
Witli so much bravery, how can he aUow such a civet-oat as 
Edward Baliol to bear away the title which is his by the 
double right of blood and virtue ? 

Perhaps, said Wallace, the young lion only sleepeth!— 4he 
time may come when both he and his father will rise from 
their lethargy and throw themselves at once into the arms of 
Scotland. Let them win her crown from the usurper who 
now holds it, and every honest Scot will hail the name of 
Bruce as his lawful and respected sovereign. To such an 
end Hook. To stimulate the doAnant patriotism of these two 
princes, by shewing them a subject leading th^ people to 
liberty, is one great end of the victories I seek. Only a 
brave king can bind the various interests of this distracted 
oouA^ in x>ne ; and therefore, for fiiir freedom's sake, my 
heanturns towards the Bruces with most anxious hopes. 

For my part, cried Murray, I have always thought that 
the lady we will not woo» we have no right to pretend to.--- 
If the Bruces will not be at the puns to snatch Scotland 
from drowning, I see no reason for making them a present of 
what will cost us many a wet jacket before we tug her from 
the waves. He that wins the day, ought to wear the laurel ; 
and so, once for all, I prochdm him king of good old Albin, 
(y) who will have the gloiy of driving her oppressors beyond 
her fiirthest wall. 

Wallace did not hear this last sentiment of Murray's, as it 
was spoken in a lowered voice in the ear of Kirkpatrick. I 
perfectly agree with you ; was that knighfs reply ; and in 
the true Roman style, msiy the death of every haugfatv Sou- 
thron now in Scotland, and as many more as Edward chooses 
to compliment us with, be the pretirainary games of the co^ 
onation ! 

Wallace, who heard this, turned to Kirkpatrick with a gen- 
tle rebuke in his eye ; Balaam blest when he meant to curse ! 
said he, but you curse when you mean to bless. Are not such 
prayers, mere blasphemies ?— -for, how can we expect the 
blessing of the all-g^cious God upon our arms, when our in- 
vocations are all for the blood of our enemies ; and not one. 
solitary prayer is put up for that happy peace which ought to 
be the aim of all warfare f 
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Blood for blood, is only justice ; cried Murray ; and how 
can you, noble WaBace, as a Scot and as a roan, plead for 
the villains who have stabbed you to the heart ? 

I plead not for them ; returned Wallace ; the monster who 
outraged human nature and me, is now in dust. But for the 
poor wretches^ many of whom follow their leaders by force to 
the field of Scotland, I would not inflict on them the cruelties 
we now resent. It is not to aggrieve, but to redress, that we 
carry arms. If we make not this distinctioii, we turn cour* 
age into a crime ; and plant disg^ce instead of honor upon 
the warrior's brow. 

I do not understand commiserating the wolves who have 
so long made havoc with all we value. Methinks, replied 
Kirkpatrick in a surly tone, that such maidenly mercy is ra- 
ther out of place in the mouth of the leader of so many brave 
men. 

Wallace turned to him with a benign smile : " I will an- 
swer you, my valiant friend« by adopting your own figure. 
It is, that these Southron wolves may not confound us with 
themselves, that 1 wish to show in our conduct, rather the 
generous ardor of the faithful guardian of the fold, than the 
rapacious fierceness which equals them with the beasts of the 
desert. As we are men and Scots, let the burthen of our 
prayers be the freeing of out country^ not the slaughter of our 
enefl^s ! — The one is. an ambition with which angels may 
sympathise : llie other a horrible desire which claims kindred 
with devils. 

In some cases this m^y be ; replied Sir Roger, d little re- 
conciled to the argument ; but not in mine. My injury yet 
bums upon my cheek. And as nothing but the life blood of 
Cressingham can quench it, I wOl listen no more to your doc- 
trine tilT I am revenged. That done, I will not forget your 
lesson. 

Generous Kirkpatrick! exclaimed Wallace, nothing that 
is really cruel can dwell in such manly candor. Say what 
you will, I can trust your heart after this moment. 

Do not trust it too far, continued Kirkpatrick, for I will an- 
swer for it, that it pays poor lady mercy a veiy jade's trick, 
should it mount Dumbarton walls and get into company with 
De Valence, or any other jailor of our brave Lfvd Mar. 

They had crossed the river Ennerie, and were issuing from 
the narrow ridge of hiUs between which they had been pent 
for some nules when Wallace, pointing to a stupendous rock 
which rose ip sohtaiy 'magnificence in the midst of a va^*^ 
plain, exclsuroed, there is Dumbarton castle I Earl Dons 
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must repaas that river to-morrow with us ; and thai we shall 
have made ourselves a power z^fbr that citadel holds the fet- 
ters of Scotland ; and if we break them at this lock, every 
minor link will easily give way. 

The men uttered a shout of anticipated triumph at this 
sight. And proceeding forwards, they soon came in view of 
the fortifications which helmeted tlie rock. As they more 
nearly approached, they discovered that it had two summits ; 
being in a manner cleft in t^ain : the one side, rising in a 
pyramidical form ; and the other, of a more level shape, sus- 
tained the ponderous buildings of the fortress. 

It was dusk when the little army arnved in the rear of a 
close thicket which skirted the eastern ^ke of the castle, and 
reached to an immense depth on the plain. On this spot 
Wallace rested his men ; and while they lay thus in ambush 
till the appomted time of attack, he perceived through an 
opening in the wood the gleaming of the troops on the ranv- 
pkrts, and fires beginning to light on a lonely watch-tower 
which crowded the pinnacle of the highest rock. 

Poor fools ! exclaimed Murray, like the rest of their 
brethren of clay, they look abroad for evils, and prepare not 
for those which are even at their doors. x 

That beacon-fire, cried Scrymgeour, shall light us to their 
chambers ; and for once we thank them for their providence. 

That beacon-fire, whispered Edwin to Wallace, shall light 
me to honor. To-night, by your ag^reement, 1 shall call you 
brother, or lie dead on those walls ; for their summit I will 
gjun. 

Edwin, said Wallace, act as you say, and deserve not only 
to be called my brother, but to be the first patriot knight. 

He then turned towards the lines, and giving his CMxiers to 
each division directed them to seek repose on the surround- 
ing heaps of growing heather, till the now glowing moon 
should have sunk her tell-tale light in the western waves. 



CHAPTER XXr. 

THE weary troops obeyed their general. Wallace him- 
self having seen all depart, reclined along a pile of moss* 
grown stones, which in the days of the renowned Fingal, 
had covered the body of some valiant Morven hero. He fa- 
-'d his wajt^fui «ye8 «ni the castle, npw illuminated in every 
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part b^ the fullness of the moon's luster, and ^onaidered 
which would be fcost assailable by the scaling ladders he had 
prepared. Every ^de seemed a predpice. The Leven 
surrounded it on the north and the west; the Clyde, broad 
as a sea, on the south. Tlie only place that seemed at all 
accessible, was the side next the dyke behind which he lay^ 
Here the ascent to the castellated part^f the rock, because 
more perpendicular than the others, was less guarded by 
outworks ; and by this, he determined to make the attempt 
as soon as the setting moon should declare it to be past mid* 
night, and have involved the garrison in the same darkness 
with himself. \ * 

Under that yeO, % ! power of justice, cried he, looking 
towards the yet brilliant ^heavens ; let us march forward in 
thy light ! let us conquer in thy strength ! and whgt will 
then avail ten thousand foes, if thou art with us ! 

While he yet spoke, bethought he heard a footstep ap- 
proaching him with a swift though stealing motion. He 
raised himself, and laying his hand on his sword, saw a figfure 
wrapped in a cloak advancing cautiously towards him. — 
Who art thou? demanded Wallace, 

A faithful ^cot, was the reply. 

Wallace recognized the voice of Edwin. *' What has dis- 
turbed you ? Why do you not take rest with the others ?" 

Hiat we may have the surer to-morrow ; replied the youths 
lam just returned from the summit of yon rock. 

How ! interrupted Wallace, have you scaled it alone, and 
are returned in ^ety ? 

Wallace caught him in a transport in his arms ; ^ intrepid 
f^lorious.boy! tell me for what purpose did you thus hazard 
your precious life ?" , 

I wished to learn its most pregnable part, replied Edwin, 
his young heart beating with triumph at these encomiums 
from his commander ; and particularly where in the castle 
the good earl is confined, that we might make the attack di- 
rectly to the point.* 

And have you been successful, my brave Edwin ? demand- 
ed Wallace, with an impatience which could only be equal- 
led by his admiration of the zeal of the youn|p soldier. 

1 have, was his answer. Ix)rd Mar and bis lady are kept 
in a black square tower, which stands in a cleft between the 
two summits of the rock. It is on every side, not only sur- 
rounded by embattled walls which flank the ponderous but- 
tresses of this huge dungeon, but the space on which it stands 

Vot, I. . P 
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ii bolwarlEed at each end b^ a stone Gortain of fifteen feet 
hig^ gtiarded by turfeta full of armed men.* - 

Ana yet by this side you suppose we must ascend ? said 
Wallace. 

Certainly ; for if you attempt it on the west, there we 
should have to scale the watch-tower cliff, which is nearly 
twice as high as the others and from the dan^r and length 
of the ascent, we could not all accomplish it before ds^.— 
Should we take the south, and gain the lower rock, we must 
cut through the whole garrison before we could reach the 
earl. Ana this side the dyke, (which rather should be called 
a deep«limy morass,) lies too near the foot of the rock to 
admit an approach without the greatest danger. But on 
^e north, where I descended, by« .wading through part of 
the L&vtn, and climbing from cliii ^ to cliff, I have every hope 
that you may succeed. 

I stole Scorn the thicket on your dispersing the men to 
^eir rest $ and under this deep green plaid so mixed myself 
with the weeds at the bottom df the rock, that I ver}' se- 
curely made my circuit round, without attracting observa- 
tion. The south certainly seemed the most easy of access ; 
and by that side I ascended. Having gained the height, I 
clambered behind a buttress whose shadow the mooii cast 
in such blackness upon the wall, that, obscured by the dark- 
ness, I crept safely through a crenelle in the parapet, and 
dropping gently inwards, on my hands and knees, still keep- 
ing the shadowy side of the battlements, proceeded cautious- 
ly along, even undiscovered by the sentineb who guarded 
this side of the fortress. 

I soon arrived at the open square before the citadeL It 
was yet occupied by some gay groups of Southron officers, 
who were walking to and fro under the light of the moon. 
In hopes of gaining information by listening to their discourse, 
I got behind a box of arrows, and as they passed backwards 
and forwards, distinctly heard them jesting each other about 
divers fair prisoners whom they had possessed at various 
timies : And the conversation ended with a long debate wheth- 
er or no the icy coldness of their governor, the haughty De 
Valence, Vould be thawed by the majestic beauties of the 
countess .of. Mar. A thousand insolent things were said on 
the subject ; tmt suffice it to say that I gathered from their 
discourse thaOJOte Valence treated the earl and countess 
very severely ; an^sythat tliey were confined in the black 
tower in the cleft. \ 

Having learnt all 1 e:£p^ted from them, I speeded my way 
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under file friendly shadow, towards ^e other side of the dtp 
adely and arrived just as the piiard approached to relieve the 
sentinds of the northern postern. I kept dose behind a 
buttress, and happily overheard the word of the knight as it 
Was given to the new watch. This providential circum- 
stance saved ray life ; finding no mode of egress from this 
place but by the postern, or into a small tower, the door of 
which was open, and take my chance for getting out on the . 
other side, I decided at om^ for the tower— and stealing in 
found it full qK spare arms, with two or three vacant couch- 
es in different corners, where, I suppose the officers on guard 
occasionally repose. Several watch -cloaks lay about. I 
readily apprehended how the discovery might be useful to 
me ; and throwing -one over my shoulders, I dropped from a 
large embrasiu^ in the wall on to a declivity, which shelved 
down to the cleft wherein I now saw the black tower. 

I had scarcely lit on firm ground, when a sentinel, follow- 
ed by two others with presented pikes appioached me and 
demanded the word, Pcw^rp*©— was my rapid reply. Why 
leap the embrasure ? said one. Why not enter by the post- 
em ? demanded another. The conversation of iut officers 
had g^ven me a hint Love, my brave comrade, (replied I) 
seldom cbuses even ways. I go on a message from a young 
ensign in the Keep, to one of the Scottish damsels in yonder 
tower. Delay me and his vengeance will fall upon us all. 
Cupid speed you, my good lad, was their reply ; and with a 
lightened step I hastened towards the tower. 

Xot deeming it safe, or needful, to seek an interview with 
any of the earl's family, I merely erept along its base and 
across the works till T reached the high wall that blocks up 
the ^;ress from the north. It is constructed of fragments of . 
rock^ ; and for the convenience of the garrison to mount to 
precipitate any assailants down the height, who should be 
daring enough to scale it, a sloping platform leads from with- 
in up to the top of the wall. On the other side it is perpen- 
dicubr. A solitary sentinel stood here, and how to pass him 
was my next devise. To have attacked him would have 
been a desperate hazard, as he was only one of the close 
chain of guards which is planted at certain distance all 
round the interior of the fortress. Hence his vmce, had it 
been raised in the least, would have called half a score to his 
assistance, and I must have been seized on the instant. 

I bethought me of my former excuse, and remembering,^ 
the flask of spirits which Ireland had put into my pouch ^ 
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teftving Glenfinlass, I affected to be a little intoxicated, and 
staggering up to the man, accosted idm as if I were a servant 
beiengin^ to the garrison. He did not seem to doubt me, 
and holding out my flask to him, I said that a pretty girl at 
the tower had not only given me a long draught of the same 
good liquor, but had filled my bottle, that I might not lack 
amusement while her companion, one. of the Lady Mar's 
ladies in waiting, was t3ring up a true lovei^s knot to send by 
me to my master in the enarnson. He believed my tide the 
more readily as I put the nask into his hand, and bidding him 
drink, told him not to spare it, as it was a chilly night, and I 
should get more where it came from. My honest Southron 
ctid as I bade him, and soon saw the bottom of the flask.— 
The spirit had the effect I wished, he became flustered and 
impatient of his duty : and I yawnihg and telling him I was 
sleepy, said I would go to the top of the wall, and there, lit 
by the lamp of the moon, sleep like an eagle on the giddy 
height, if he would move k little forward on his post, and 
watch the coming of the pretty Scot, who was to bring me 
the token for my master. Hie feUow liked no better sport, 
and reeling and tumbling I gained the top of the wall. 

** I threw myself along it, and seeing my dupe alrieady 
several paces from me and looking towaids the tower, I dropt 
from a height of fifteen feet, to the manifest danger cf my 
limbs ; but manked heaven I lit amidst a bed of friendly weeds. 
Being unhurt, I clambered down the steep with less diflSculty 
and greater rapidity, than I had expected : and now stand 
before you to offer it as my humble opinion, that the north 
point of the rock is the most assailable." 

And your opinion ^all be followed, replied Wallace ; the 
intrepidity of this action merits that every confidence should 
be put in the result of your observations. Your safe retura 
is a pledge that our design is approved. And when we go 
in the strength of Heaven, who can doubt the issue ! This 
night when the Lord of battles puts that fortress into our 
hands, you shall mount by my side, and before the whole 
of our little army receive that knighthood from my hand 
which you have so richly deserved. Such, my truly dear 
brother, my noble Edwin, shall be the reward of your vir- 
tue md toil ! 

Wallace would now have senj^ him to repose himself before 
the attack was to be made : bw^<f|nimated by the success of 
his adventure, and exulting in the honor which was so. soon to 
stamp a mgn of ttiis exploit upon him forever, he tdd his 
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leader, jdiat be felt no wAnt of rest, and would Ather take 
on him the office of arouaing the o^r captains to their sta- 
tions, as the moon, their preconcerted sigiial was s^proach- 
iflg* its sitting. 

When Kirkpatrick, Murray, and Scrymgeonr arrived, to 
their great admiration, Wdkce recounted the exploit o^ 
his young soldier ^ and then repeated the plans winch the al- 
teration in his mode of attack had caused him tomake.-^ 
These being approved, every man withdrew . to call up hk 
slumbering, followers, in a few minutes they were under 
' arms ; and being marshalled according to Wallace's new or- 
ders, he led them forward in alence Sirough the water, and 
akmgthe beach which lay between the ro<£ and the Levin. 
Arriving at the base just as the moon set, they began to a^ 
cend. To do this in the dark, redoubled the difficulty ; but 
as Wallace had the place of every accessible stone accu- 
rately described to him. by Edwin (whom he had sent aS his 
representative on an equally arduous duty) he went confi- 
dently forward, followed by his Lanerkers. 

He and they, being the first to mount, fixed and held the 
tops of the scaling ladders, while Crkpatriok and Sciym- 
geour with their men gradually ascended and gained the 
height at the bottom of the wall. Here, planting themselves 
in the fissures of the rock, under theimpenetrable darkness 
of the night ( for the moon had not only set, but the stars were 
obscured by the thick clouds) they awaited the signal from 
Hurray's detachment, for the attack. 

Meanwhile, Edwin as guide led Lord Andrew with his fol- 
lowers, and the Frazer men, round by the western side to 
mount the watch tower rock, and seize the few men who 
kept the beacon. As a sigpal of having succeeded, they 
were immediately to smother the flame on the top of the tow- 
er, and then descend the heights towards the garrison to meet 
Wallace befju^ the prison of the Earl of Kar. 

While th^Panerkers in deadly stillness, with their eyes 
fixed on thebuniing beacon, watched with beating hearts 
the wifihed-for signal, Wallaoe, by the aid of g^pUng iron% 
which he struck mto the firm soU that occui»ed the cracks 
in the roc][^ drew himself up almost parallel with the top of 
the grt9i wall, which stretched ak»pg like a vast curtwn^ 
clasping the basses of the two hills. He listened ; not a voice 
was bo beheatdin the garrison, of all the legions which he 
had 80 lately seen glittering on its battlements. It was an 
^wftil pause. Now was the moment when Scotland was (e 

P2 
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make her first essay for freedom ; should it fail, ten thousaiid 
holts of iron would be added to her chsuns! Should it succeed, 
liberty and happiness were the almost certiun consequences 1 

He looked up : and fixing his eyes on the beacon^-fiaiiie, 
thought he saw the figures of men pass before it — ^the next 
moment all was darkness— he sprung on the top of the wall; 
and feeling by the touch of bands about his feet that his brave 
followers had already mounted their ladders^ with his sword 
firmly grasped, he leaped down on the ground within. As 
he lit on his feet* he struck agsunst the sentinel who was just 
passing* and by the violence of the shock struck him to the* 
earth ; but the man as he fell, catching Wallace round the 
waist, dragged him aft^r him, and with a vociferous ciy 
shouted murder / 

Several sentinels ran with levelled pikes to the spot ; the 
adjacent turrets emptied themselves of their armed ii^abi- 
tants ; and fell all on Wallace, just as he had extricated him- 
self from the grasp of the prostrate soldier. 

Who are you? demanded they. 

Your enemy, was the stern reply ; and two fell at his feet 
with one stroke of his sword. y 

Alarm ! — Treason ! was the outcry of the rest as they aim- 
ed their random strokes at the conquering chief. But he 
was now assisted by the vigorous arm of Ker and of several 
Lanerkers ; who having cleared the wall, were by his side, 
dealing about blows in the darkness which filled the air with 
groans, and strewed the ground with the dying and the dead. 

One or two Southrons, whose courage was not equal to 
their caution, had fied to arouse tlie garrison : and just as the 
whole of Wallace's men had leaped the wall and rallied to 
his support, the inner ballium^gate burst open, and a legion 
of foes, bearing torches, and in battle array, issued forth.— 
With horrible threatenings they came on ; and in one mo- 
ment surrounded Wallace and his little comply. But his 
soul brightened in danger, and his men stoodflkn with fixed 
pikes, receiving without injury the assault ; while, their 
weapons being longer ihan the enemy's, the Southrons, un- 
conscious of me circumstance, rushed upon their points, in- 
curring the death they meant to give, Wallace seeing their 
disorder, ordered the pikes to be dropped, and his men to 
charge sword in hand. Terrible was now the havoc j for the 
desperate Scots, grappling each to his foe with a fetal hold, 
let not go till the piercing shriek, or the agonizing groan of 
their victims, convinced them that the steely death had en* 
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tered their vitals. Wallace stood in front, making a dread- 
iul passage through the &Uing ranks, while the tremendous 
sweep of his swora flashing in the intemutttng lig^t, warned 
the sorvivors where the avenging blade would next fall. A 
horrid vacuity was made in the lately thronged spot: It 
seemed not the slauj^hter of a mortal arm, but as if the de- 
stroying angel himself were there ; and with one blast of his 
desolatuig brand, had laid all in ruins. The platform was 
cleared : and the falling torches lying, some half extinguish-/ 
ed, and others flaming On the ground by the sides of their 
dead holders, shewed by their uncertain gleams, a few ter- 
rified wretchea seeking safety in flight. *The same lurid 
rays, dasting a transitory light on the iron gratings of the 
Black Tower, Informed Wallace that the heat of conflict 
had drawn jiim to the prison of the earl. 

We are now near the end of this night's work! cried he, 
let us press forward to give the brave earl liberty ! 

Liberty, and Lord lilar! cried Kirkpatrick, rushing on- 
wards. He was immediately followed by his own men ; but 
not so quickly but that the guard in the tower, hearing the 
outcry, turned .out from the flanking gates, and surrounding 
him, took him prisoner. 

If there be might in your arms, roared he with the voice of 
a lion, men of Loch Doine, resoue your leader ! 

They hurried forward with yells of defiance : but the 
whole garrison, awakened by the flying wretches from the 
defeat, turned out all its troops ; and with De Valence him-^ 
self at their head, taking Kirkpatrick's men in flank, would 
have overpowered them, had not Wallace, pressing on with 
his sixty heroes (for each felt within himself that his whole 
soul was in his arm, while heaven glided the stroke) in that 
faith, a host in themselves they flew forward, and with ve- 
hement acclamations, shouted, '* Wallace and Freedom !" 
** Death for the traitor !" was the loud and terrible repljf. !'' 

Pike struck against coi*slets, swords rung on helmed; 
and the ponderous battle-axe falling with the wait of fate 
cleft the uplifted target in twtun. Blood seemed to pour 
fiom every side ; and the dripping hands of Kirkpatrick, as 
Wallace tore him from the grasp of the enemy, proclaimed 
that he had bathed his vengeance in the very stream. Kirk- 
patrick on being released, and shaking his ensanguined, 
anns burst into a horrid laugh « " The work speeds ! — ^Now 
through the heart of the governor !" 

Ashe spoke, Wallace lost him from bis side again ; and 
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again by the shouts of the Southrons, who cried " no quar- 
ter for the fiend!" he learnt that he was re4aken. That 
merciless cry was the death-bell of their own doom. U di- 
rected Wallace to the spot ; and throwing himself and his 
brethren of Lanerk into the midst of the band which held 
the chief — Kirkpatrick was rescued, and a^n into his 
hands. But thousands seemed now to surround him. To 
do this generous deed, he had advanced £Eurther th«i he 
ought i and himself and his brave followers must have been 
slain, had he^ot fallen back, and covering their rear with 
the black tower, « all who had the hardihooa to spptx>acb, fell 
under the weight of the Scottish sword. 

Scrymgeour, at the head of the desperate Loch Dokiers 
and his own men, ih vain attempted to reach his surrounded 
countrymen ; and fearful of being taken, or of losin|^ the 
royal standard, he was turning to make a valiant retreat^ 
when Murray and Edwin, having disengaged their men fi*Gm 
the precipices of the beacon-rock, and glided by the noise 
of the battle, nishtod into the midat of it, striking their 
shields, and uttering the inspiriQg alog'en of ^ Wallace and 
Freedom !" It was re-echoed by ^very Scot ; those that 
were flying returned ; they who sustained the conflict hailed 
theory wiSi braced sinews ; and the terrible thunder of the 
word, pealing from rank to rank, struck a terror into De 
Valence's men which made them pause. 

On that short moment turned the crisis of their fate. Wal- 
lace cut his way through the dismayed Southrons; wbo^ 
hearing the reiterated shouts of the fresh reinforcement, 
knew not whether its strength might not be thousands in- 
stead of hundreds, and pamc-stru^ they became an easy 
prey to their enemies. Surrounded, mixed with the assail- 
ants, they knew not friends from foes ; and each individual's 
thoughts beine now bent on flight, without regard to their 
fellows, they all indiscriminately cut to right and left, wouihI- 
ing as many of their own men as of the foe ; and finally, after 
slaughtering half their companions, some few escaped tnrough 
the small posterns of the garrison ; the inner ballia gate 
being occupied by part of the Fnuiei^ with Ireland at their 
head. , ' y 

The whole of the field being now cleared, Wallace order- 
ed the gates of the Black Tower to be forced. But at the 
main entrance resistance wal^ still made. A strong guard 
was within ; and as the assailants drew near, every means 
were used to render their assault abortive. As the Scots 
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pressed forward to obey their commander, stones and differ- 
ent heavy metals were thrown down upon their heads ; and 
a piece of iron from the machicolation over the gale, struck 
the right arm of Wallace motionless to his side. Not in the 
least obstructed by this accident, he took his sword in his 
left ; and ordering his .men to drive a large beam of wood 
which lay on the g^und, against the hinges of the door, it 
burst open — and the whole party rushed into the great hall. 

A short, sanguinary, but decisive conflict took place. The 
haubeiic and green plaid of Wallace were dyed from head to 
foot with red. His own brave blood and the ferocious stream 
from bis enemies, mingled in one horrid hue upon his stream- 
ing hands. 

Wallace ! Wallace ! cried the stentorian lungs of Kirk- 
patrick. in a moment Wallace was at his side, and found 
him struggling with two men who had already forced him to 
the ground. The dagger that would have terminated his ex- 
istence. Was aimed at the very instant in which Wallace laid 
the holder of it dead across the body of the fallen knight ; 
and catching the other assailant by the throat, even with his 
weakened arm, he threw him prostrate at his feet 

Spare me for the honor of knighthood ! cried the con- 
quered. • 

For my honor you shall die ! cried Kirkpatrick, who had 
extricated himself from the slain, and stacting up, almost 
thrust Wallace from off their supplicatmg enemy. His sword 
was already at the heart of the jBnglishman. Wallace beat 
it back. Hold, Kirkpatrick i He is my prisoner, and I give 
him his life. 

You know not what you do ; cried the old knight in a fury, 
and struggling with Wallace to release his sword arm : This 
is De Valence ! you wouldsnot spare our deadliest foe ! 

*• Yes, even Eduard in that position !** 

Even Edward's thanks will await you, noble chief, cried 
the pantmg and hard pressed De Valence, if you grant me 
life! 

Sooner take my own, Wallace ! cried the determined 
Kirkpatrick, fixing hii foot on the neck of the postrate 
carl ; and again trying to wrench his right hand from the 
grasp of Wallace. 

By all ^he powers of mercy, I swear, cried >Valiace, that 
he shall strike through my heart who aims a blow at any fall- 
en Southron that I hear beg for quarter. It is their absence 
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we want, not their liv^. Andbeddes, this Esrl being our 
prisoner, wiU be of more advantage to UB than his death. 

Our safety is his desti>uction;%alIace ! cried Kirkpatrick, 
who, enraged at this opposition, violently pushing his com- 
mander, (who little expected such an action) ftem offthe 
body of the earl, gave tnat wily courtier so much advantage, 
that catching Kirkpatrick by the leg which pressed upon 
him, he overthrew him to the ground, and by a sudden spring 
starting up, turned quickly on Wallace, who he feared^ not- 
withstanding his clemency, would stop him, and struck his 
dagger into his nde. AH this was done in an instant. But 
WaUace did not fall ; staggering a few paces with the wea- 
pon sticking in tiie wound, he was surprised by the base- 
ness of the aiction, ais not to give the alann before De Valence 
had ^sappeared. 

The flying Earl took Ins course through a narrow passag^e 
between the works, and proceeded swiftly along, descended 
tbe rocktowards the south, where issuing at one of the cut- 
ter balHum gates, (that.part of the castle being now solitary, 
as all the men had been drawn from the walls to the contest 
within ;) he made his escape in a fisher^s boat across the 
Clyde. 

Meanwhile W^Iace hatuig recovered himself just as his 
own men brought in Mght'ed torches from the lower apart- 
ments of the tower, he saw Sir Roger Kirkpatrick leaning 
sternly on his blood-dripping sworf and the young Edwin 
coming forward in garments too near the hue of his own.*- 
Andrew Murray was already by bis aide. Wallace's hand 
was upon the hilt of the dagger which the ungrateful De 
Valence had left jn his breast. — ^You are wounded ! you are 
slain ! cried Murray, in a voice of the most anguished con- 
sternation. Edwin stood motionless with horror. 

That dagger ! exclaimed Scryrogeour. 

Has done nothing, replied WaUace, but let me a little 
more blood. As he spoke he drew it out, and thrusting 
the corner of his scarf into his bosoni, staunched the 
wound. / 

So is your mercy rewarded ! exclaimed Kirkpatrick. 

So am I true to my duty, returned Wallace, though Be 
Vdence is a traitor to his ! 

You treated him as a man, replied Kirkpatrick.. but now 
ou find he is a wild beast ! and when he next falls into our 
ands, I hope you will allow me to fulfil my duty in ridding 
the world of such a monster ! 



a 
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Your <$agenie8S^ my brave friend, returned Wallace, has 
lost him as a prisoner. If not for humanity or honor, for 
policy'a sake, we ought to have spared his life, and detained 
liim as an hostage for our ovm countrymen in England. 

Kirkpatrick, remembering how his violence had released 
the earl, looked down abashed. Wallace perceiving it, con- 
tinue<j[*^**'But let us not abuse our time in discoursing d the 
coward. He is gone; the fortress is ours; and our first 
measure must be to guard it from surprise.'' 

As he spoke his eyes fell upon Edwin, who having recov- 
ered fiom the shock of Murray's exclamation, was Ustening 
with anxiety^ Brave youth ! cried Wallace, beckoning him 
towards him, you, who at the imminent risk of your life ex- 
plored these heights, that you might render our ascent more 
sure ; you, who have fought like a young lion in this une- 
qual contest ; here, in the face of all your valiant com- 
rades, receive that knighthood, which rather derives lustre 
from y^ur virtues than g^ves additional consequence t<>^your 
name. 

Edwin, with % bounding heart bent his knee ; and Wallace 
giving him the hallowed accolade, (aa) the youn^- knight 
ixyse from his position with all the roses of his springing fame 
glowing in his countenance. Scrym^eour presented him 
the kragfatly £prdle, (bb) which 9ie unbraced from hb own 
loins ; and whil^ the happy boy received the sword to which 
it was attached* he exclaimed with animation : ** While I fol- 
low the example before my eyes, 1 shall never draw it in an. 
unjust cause, nor ever sheath it in a just one." 

Go, then ; returned Wallace, smiling an approval of this 
sentiment, while work is to be done, I will keep my knight 
to the toil ; go, and with t\f enty of my Lanerkers, guard the 
wall by which we ascended. We must not be surprised, 
where we surprised. 

Edwin disappeared in an instant: and Wallace dispatch- 
ing detachments to occupy other parts of the garrison, took 
a torch in his hand, and turning to Murray, proposed to seek 
the earL Lord Andrew was already at the iron door which 
led from the hall to the principal stairs. 

We must have our friendly battering ram here ; cried he ; 
^c\nse prisoner do they make my uncle when even the inner 
doors are bolted on him ! 

The men brought the beam, and striking it with all their 
strength agunst the iron, it burst open with the noise of 
ihunoer.— Shrieks from within felkrwed the sound. The 
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women of Lady Mftr, who had not known what to sappose 
during the uproar of the conflict» and the ^hoit but horrid 
stillness that succeeded it, now hearing the door forced in- 
stead of opened in the usual manner, expected nothing^ less 
than that some new enemies were advancing ; and giving 
themselves up to despair, they flew into the room where the 
countess sat, in equal though less declamatory terror. "* 

At the first shouts of the Scots, when they *^>^g^ii ^^^ at- 
tack, the earl had started from his couch.-«-lnat is not 
peace ! said he, there is some surprise ! 

Alas, from whom ? returned Lady Mar ; who would ven- 
ture to attack a fortress like this garrisoned with thousands ? 

The cry was repeated with the additional acclamations of 
liberty or death ! 

It is the slogen of Sir William Wallace ! cried he, I shall 
be free ! O, for a sword ! — ^hear ! hear ! 

As the shouts redoubled, and mingling with the various 
clangors of battle, drew nearer the tower, the impatience 
of the earl cotild not be restrained. Hope and eagerness 
seemed to have dried up his wounds and n«w-strung eveiy 
nerve ; and unarmed as he was, he rushed from the apart- 
ment and flew down the stairs which led to the iron door. He 
found it so firmly fastened by bars and padlocks that it was 
not to be move^}. Again ke ascended to his terrified wife ; 
who conscious of the little obligation Wallace owed to her, 
dreaded as much to see her husband's hopes realized, as to 
find herself yet more rgidly the prisoner of the haughty De 
Valence. 

Joanna ! cried he, the arm of God is with us. — My pray- 
ers are heard ; Scotknd will yet be free. Hear those groans^ 
those shouts. — ^Victory! Victory^ 

As he thus re-echoed the loud cry of triumph, uttered by 
the Scots as they burst upon the outer gate of the tower, and 
rushed into the seizure of De Valence, the foundations of 
the building shook, and lady Mar almost in a state of insen- 
sibility from terror, received the exhausted body of ber 
over-joyed husband into her arms. He fainted from an ex- 
cess of transport, his weakened fnme was unable to bear : 
and he had just opened his eyes and was beginning to re- 
vive when the panic struck women (who had all ^is time 
been crowded into their own apartments) ran shrieking to 
their mistress. 

The countess could not speak, but sat pale and motionless, 
supporting his head on ber bosom. At this instant, guided 
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by the noise. Lord An^w flew into the room, and lUshing 
towards his uncle, fell at his feet.—" Liberty *. Liberty \** 
was all he coald say. His vords pierced the ear of the earl 
like a roice from heaven ; and looking up, without « word, 
iie threw his arms around the neck of his nephew. 

Tears relieyed the contending feeltngs of the counte98.«^ 
And the women recognizing the young lord of ''BotfaweU by 
tbe light of the torches which now glared through the cham* 
ber, retired into a distant comer, well assured Uiat they bad 
now no cause of fear. 

The Earl rested but a moment on tiie panting breast of his 
nephew : and looking up to seek the mighty leader of the 
band, he saw Wallace enter, with the iinn step of security 
and triumph in his eyes. 

Ever my deliverer ! cried the venerable Mar, stretching 
forth his arms. The next moment he held Wallace to his 
breast, and remembering all he had lost for his sake since 
they parted, a soldier's heart melted, and he burst into tears. 
Wallace, my preserver ! Thou victim for Scotland and for me 
—or rather, thou chosen of Heaven, who, by the sacrifice of 
all thou didst hold dear on earth, art made a blessing to thy. 
country ! Receive my thanks, and mv heart. 

Wallace felt all in his soul which the earl meant to imply t 
but recovering the calmed tone of his mind before he was re- 
leased from the embrace of his friend ; when he raised him- 
self, and replied to the acknowledgments of the countess, it 
Was with a serene though glowing coimtenance. 

She, when she had glanced from the eager entrance and 
action of her nephew to the advancing hero, looked as Venus 
did when she beheld the god of war, rise from a field of blood, 
Slie started at the appearance of Wallace : But it was not 
bis garments dropping gore, nor the blood-stained faiilchion 
in his hand, that catlsed the new sensatiou ; it was the figure, 
breathing youth and manhood ; it was the face, where every 
noble passion of the heart had stampt themselves on his per* 
feet features; it was his air, where majesty and sweet en- 
trancing grace mingled in lovely union. They were all 
these that struck at once upon the sight of I^ady Mar, and 
niade her exclaim within herself: — ^This is a god ! this is the 
hero that is to humble Edward — ^that is to bless — whom .?— 
Was her thought. Oh ! no, woman ! let him be a creaturt 
enshrined and holy, for no female heart to love ! 

This passed tlm>ugh the mind of the countess in less time 
^han it has been registered : and when she saw him clasr- * 
Voj;. r. Q 
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in her hi]3baiicP8 aniiB, she longed to. throw henelf on hit 
neck, and there utter all her admiration in a proxysmof 
tein. Helen, thou wert right, thought die ; thy g^ratitude 
was prophetic of a matchless object ; while I, wretch tbit I 
am, even whispered to myself, that while I gave the informa- 
tion against my husband, this man, the cause of all, might 
be secured and perhaps slidn ! 

Just as the last idea struck her, Wallace rose from the em- 
brace of his venerable friend, and met therivetted eye of 
the countess. She stammered forth a fet^ expressions of ob- 
ligation : and Wallace attributing her confusion to the sur- 
prise of tlie moment, replied to her respectfully: and then 
turning again to the earl, briefly related the events of the 
lught. 

The good old vetran's joy was unbounded, when he found 
that a handful of Scots bad put two thousand Southrons to 
flight, and giuned entire possession of the castle. Wallace 
having satisfied tlie anxious questions of his brave auditor, 
and being nearly overpowered by the eloquent gratitude oi 
the countess, who bad now recovered herself, gladly per- 
ceived the morning light paling the iires of the torches. He 
rose from his seat. I shall take a temporary leave of you, 
my lord, said he to the Earl, I must now visit my brave com- 
rades at their stations ; and see that the dolors of Scotland 
are planted on the citadel. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

AS soon as Wallace withdrew. Lady ^r, who had de- 
tained Murray, whispered to him, while a blush stained her 
cheek, that she should like to be present at the planting of 
the standard. Lord Mar heard her ; and saying that fear o^ 
alarming her spirits by proposing to leave her for even so 
sjidrt a time, Imd alone prevented his expressing a similar de- 
sire, he declared his willingness to accompany her to the spot) 
and added, " I can be supported thither by the arm of our 
AndreV, for sorry should I be to be absent from so sfloriousa 
sight.'' 

Miuray, though eager as themselves to be of the party, 
vet hesitated. « It will be impossible for my aunt to go ; the 
hall below and the whole of the ground before the tower are 
strewn with the slain." 

Let them be cleared away, then, said she hastily, for I can- 
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not consent to be deprived of a spectacle so honorable to my 
country. 

Murray regarded the pitiless indiilerence with' which she 
pive this order with amazement: To do that, Madam, said 
he, is beyond my power, as the whole ceremony would be 
completed long before 1 could clear the earth of half its 
bleeding load. I will rather seek a passage for you by some 
other way. 

Before the Earl could make any remark on this part of 
the conversation, Murray disappeared ; and after wandering 
about the lower part of the tower in unavailing search for a 
way to the ' inner balliam, he met Sir Roger Kirkpatrick issu- 
ing from a small door, whidi being in shadow, he had hith- 
erto overlooked. It led through the ballium to the platform 
before the citadel. Lord Andrew returned to his uncle and 
aunt, and informing them of this discovery, gave his arm to 
Lord Mar, while Kirkpatrick led forward the agitated count- 
ess. As they proceeded, Murray looked behind, and observ- 
ing her tremble as she walked, he beheved that he had 
wronged his aunt in supposing that her order had been given 
from mhumanity. Her present agitation was doubtless the 
effect of a compassionate dread of meeting the objects he had* 
described, and internally he begged her pardon for his hasty 
aspersion of her heart. 

As they ap})proached the platform of the citadel, Wallace 
having been joined by Sir Alexander Scrymgeour, had ;jil- 
ready gidned the summit. The standard of Edward was jijt 
flying. He looked at it for a moment, and then laying his 
hand on the stafF, Down thou red dragon, cried he, and learn 
to bow before the Giver of all Victory ! As h^ spoke, he rent 
it from the roof, and casting it over the battlements^ planted 
the lion of Scotland in its stead. 

As the vast evolvements floated on the air, the cry of 
triumph, the loud clarion of victory, burst from every heart, 
horn, und trumpet below. It was a shout that pierced the 
skies and entered the soul of Wallace with a bliss which 
seemed a promise of immortality . 

O God ! cried he, still grasping the staff and looking up 
to heaven; we got not this in possession through our own 
Height, but thy right hand and the light of thy countenance 
overthrew the enemy ! Tliine the conquest, thine the glory ! 

^nd thus we consecrate the day to thee. O ! power of 
^^eaven ! rejoined Scrymgeour, let this standard be thine 
Qwn and whithersoever we bear it the result will be victory ! 
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WaUftce .droppiiie on bis knee^ crossed it witli%'is sword^ 
in token that he subscribed to the vow ; and rising* again, 
took Sir Alexander by the hand t My brave friend, said he, 
ve have here planted the tree of liberty in Scotland. 
Should I die in its defence, swear to bury me under its 
branches^ swear that no enslaved ^ound shall cover my re- 
mains. 

I swear, cried Scrymgeour, laying his crossed hands upon 
the arm of Wallace ; by the blood of my brave ancestors, 
whose valor gave me the name I bear, by the cross of St. 
Andrew, and b^ your viliant self, never to sheath my sword 
while I have life in my body, until Scotland be free ! 

And so I swear ! cried Murray, Who had impatiently broke 
from his uncle, to partake in the martial rites which the par- 
apets of the citadel partially obscured : " and moreover, 
added the gay chieftain/I vow to make mince-meat of every 
man's son in this castle who does not, on our going down, 
join in the oath ! 

The colors fixed, Wallace and his brave colleagues de- 
scended the tower ; and approached the eari and countess, 
who sat on a stone bench at the end of the platform. The 
countess had sent for Uie standard of England, which she 
saw fall at a little distance from her, and having ordered it to 
be disengiigttd from its staff, was wrapping it together to pre- 
serve as a trophy, when Wallace appeared from the citadel. 
She rose as he drew near; Lord Mar caught him- by the 
hand with an expression of gratulation in his eyes that was 
unutterable ; her ladyship spoke, hardly conscious of what 
she said ; and Wallace putting the earl's arm through that 
of Rirkpatripk, proposed to him to retire with Lady Mar in- 
to the citadel, where she would be more suitably lodged 
than in tbe Black Tower. The couijtess returned a ready 
assent to this proposal, bein^ delighted by such a mark of 
particular attention from their deliverer ; and the earl was 
obe3dng her movement when suddenly stopping, he exclaim- 
ed to Wallace.-— •* But where is that wondrous boy who you 
said Jvas your dauntless pilot over these perilous rocks !— 
Let me give him a soldier's thanks." 

Wallace, ,happy to be so reminded of a pleasui*e which 
had escapecl him amidst his pressing duties, beckoned Ed- 
win, who, just relieved from his guard, was standing at some 
distance. He took him by the* hand, &nd putting it into 
that of the carl's ; here, said he, is my knight of fifteen ! and 
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last night he pioyed himself more worthy of lus spurs than 
many a man who has received them from the hands of a 
king. 

Ue shall dien wear those of a king ; rejoined the Lord Mar 
unbuckling from his feet a pair of golden spurs ; these were 
fastened on my heels by our g^reat king Alexander, at the 
battle of Largs. I had intended them for my only son ; but 
the first knight in the cause of rescued Scotland, doubles that 
blessing ; he is the son of my heart and toul ! 

As he spoke he Would have prest the young hero to his 
breast, but Edwin, trembling with excess of emotion, slid 
down upon his knees, and clasping the Earl's hand to his 
heart, said, in a hardly audible voice, ''Receive and par- 
don the n^ii-away son of your sister Ruthven I'' 

What ! exclaimed the veteran, is it Edwin Ruthven that 
has brought me this weight of glory ? — Come to my arms, 
thou dearest child of my dearest Janet. 

The uncle and nephew were folded in each other^s embrace. 
Lady Mar wept ; and Wallace, unable to bear the remem- 
brances which such a scene pressed upon his heart, turned 
airay towards the battlements. Edwm murmured a short 
explanation in the ear of his uncle ; and then rising from liis 
arms, with his beautiful face glittering like an April day in 
tears, allowed his gay cousin Murray to buckle the royal 
spurs on his feet. The rite over, he kissed lord Andrew's 
hand in token of his acknowledgments, and called on Sir 
William Wallace to bless the new honors conferred on his 
knight. 

WaUace turned round and stretching forth his hand to 
Bdwin, with a smile which partook more of heaven than 
earth, said : {lave we not performed our mutual promises ? I 
brought you to the spot where you were to reveal your name, 
and you have declared it to me by the voice of glory ; — 
come then, my brother, let us leave your uncle a while to 
seek his repose. 

As he spoke, he bowed to the countess, and Edwin joyful- 
ly taking his arm, they walked together towards the eastern 
postern. 

The earl, agitated with the delighted surprise' of thus 
meeting his favorite sister's son, (a child whom he had never 
seen nnce its infancy, and who from its delicate constittition 
was intended for the church) and exhausted by the variety of 
tiis late emotions, readit$r acquiesced in a proposal for rest, 
^d leaning on lord Andrew, proceeded to the citadel. - 

Q 2 
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The cmmtess had other attractions : and lingering' at tlie 
side of the rough knight of Torthorald, she looked back ; 
and when she saw the object of her gaze disappear through 
the gates which flew open before him, she sighed ; and tum- 
ing to her conductor, walked by bim in silence till they join* 
^d her husband in the hall of the keep. Murray led the way 
into the apartments lately occupied' by De Valance. They 
Were furnished with all the luiury of a Southron nobleman. 
Lady Mar, with no inconsiderable degree of pleasure, cast 
her eyes round the splendid chamber, and seated herself on 
one of its tapestried couches. The earl not marking 
whether it were of silk or of rushes placed himself beside 
her I and Murray drew a stool towards them j while Kirk- 
patrick, tired of his' gallant duty, hastily bowing to tlie 
countess, abruptly took his leave. 

Lord Mar and his wife being left with Murray, she reclin- 
ed her thoughtful head upon tie arm of the couch, and the 
earl laid his hand upon the shoulder of his nephew. 

My dear Andrew, said he, in the midst of this proud re- 
joicing for myself and Scotland, there is yet a canker, |t' 
my heaH. Remove it*— and tell me that my beloved Helen, 
when she disappeared iri the tumult at Bothwell, was under 
your protection ? 

She was; replied Murray, and I thank the holy St Fillan 
she is now in the sanctuary of his church. 

Murray then recounted to the earl ^he events which had 
happened to him fi-om the moment of his withdrawing behind 
the arras, to his confiding the English soldier with the iron 
box to the care of the prior. Lord Mar sighed heavily when 
he spoke of that mysterious casket. It is well,^aid be, that 
it is safe. . Whatever it contains, it has drawn after it much 
e^il and much good. The domestic peace of Wallace was 
ruined by it, and my preservation effected ; and the spirit 
which now restores Scotland to herself was raised by his 
wrongs. 

Heaven knows what is in that Pandora-box ; interrupted 
Murray, but I would not open it were I even sure the fairest 
lady in the land would leap out and bless' me with her charms! 
they talk of relics, but I guess some devil is at the bottom of 
it : ^ I am glad that the good St. Fillan has hiflf under 
lock atid ksfy. 

I do toot want to jemove him, said the earl, forcing a 
smile { but tell me, do you think my daughter is equally safe 
^ near a garrison of the enemy i 
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Surdy, my lord, said the countess, suddenly remembering 
ilie enthusiasm with which Helen had regaixled even the 
unknown Wallace j surely you would not bring that tender 
child into a scene like this ! rather send a messenger to con- 
vey her secretly to Thirlestane, where, with her sister^ she 
may be safe under the protection of her grandfather. 

The earl ^acquiesced in her opinion ; and saying that he 
would consult with Wallace about the securest mode of 
travel for his daughter, he again turned to Lord Andrew to 
learn farther of their late proceedings. But tlie countess, 
more uneasy at his second determination than at his first, 
once more interrupted hini. 

• •* Alas \ my lord, what would you do f His generous zeal 
will offer to go in person for 3 our daughter. . We know not 
wli.it dangers he may then incur ; and surely the champion 
of Scotland is not to be thrown into peril for any domestic 
concern. If you really feel the weight of the evils into 
which you have plunged Sir William Wallace, do' not in- 
crease it by even hinting to him the present subject of your 
discourse.** 

My aunt is an oracle '. resumed Mun'ay ; and what is bet- 
ter she gives me hopes of a boon which I was just going to 
ask when you knocked me down with my general's trundh* 
con. Allow me to be the happy knight that is to bear the 
surrender of Dumbarton to my sweet cousin : prevail on 
Wallace to remain lord of this garrison till t return ; and 
then, full tilt fi^r the walls of old Stirling, and the downfall 
of Hughie Cressingham ! 

The countess and the earl were both pleased with this ar- 
rangement. The latter, by the persuasion of hirf"nephew, 
retired into an inner chamber to seek repose ; and the for- 
mer desired Lord Andrew to inform Wallace, that she 
should expect to be honored with his presence at noon to 
partake of such fare as the g^arrison afforded. Murray with- 
^w ; and she, calling up some of the soldiers, sent them 
to the black tower to bring away her wardrobe, and to con- 
duct her maids witli her infant child, to tlie citadel. When 
they arrived she made every disposition to establish herself 
quite at home ; and gave orders for as magnificent a dinner 
to be prepared as could be collected from the full stores of 
De Valence. 

Murray, on descending to the gpround before the citadel^ 
niet Ker. who told him that Wallace having been the round 
of all tM« posts, and being perfectly satisfied with theur ordf- 
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had proceeded with Sir Koger Kirkpatrick and Edwin B»th- 
ven towards the black tower. Murray followed them thith- 
er ; and on issuing from the postern which led to that part 
of the rock, he observed his chief standing with his helmet 
off in the midst of the slain. Those of the Scots who had fall- 
en, were collected on his right hand : while the dead of the 
enemy, to the number of twelve hundred, were spread in 
heaps on his left. 

This is a hon*id sight, said he to Murray, as he approach- 
ed, but it shall presently be removed from view. I have just 
ordered biers to be prepared, by whieii these sad wrecks of 
human nature may be lowered into the Clyde : Its rushing; 
stream will soon carry them to a deeper grave beneath yon 
peaceful sea. He added, that as his own dead amounted to 
no more than fifteen, he meant to bury them at the . foot of 
the rock : a prisoner in the castle had described a flight of 
stone steps cut in the cliff, by which the solemnity could easily 
be performed. 

But why, my dear commander, cried Lord Andrew, why 
do you take any tho,u^t about our enemies } I^eave them 
where they are, and the eagles of our mountains will soon 
find them graves. 

For shame, Murray, was the reply of .Wallace ; they are 
dead, and our enemies no more. They are men like our- 
selves ; and shall we deny them a place in tliat earth whence 
we all sprung ? We war not with human nature : Are we 
not rather the asserters of her rights. 

I know, replied Lord Andrew, blushing ; that I am often 
the asserter m my own folly ; and I do not know how you 
will forgave my inconsiderate impertinence. 

Because it was inconsiderate, replied Wallace with a sinile ,* 
inhumanity is too stem a guest to live in such a breast as 
yoursi 

If I ever gave her quarters, replied Murray, I should 
most wofuUy disgrace the companion she would meet there. 
No ; next to the honor of fair Scotland, my sweet couan 
Helen is the goddess of my idolatry ; and she would tie me 
up on the nearest tree, if she thought me capable of feelin|f 
otherwise than in unison with Sir William Wallace. 

Wallace looked towards him with a benign pleasure in his 
countenance :— Your sweet cousin does me honor : and 
though I hardly think she would so cruelly punish the cruel- 
ty she abhors, yet you teach me to be proud of the ^proba- 
tion of one so excellent. 
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Ah I my noble friend, cned Murray, lowering his gay 
tone to one of a softer expression, if you knew all her good- 
ness : all the aimableness that dwells in her gentle heart, 
you would indeed esteem her— you would love her as I da 

The blood fled from the cheek of Wallace. ** Not as you 
do, Murray : 1 can no more love woman, as you do her. — 
Such scenes as these," cried he, turning to the mangled 
bodies, which the men were now carrying off in litters, to 
the precipice of the Clyde, •* have divorced Mfoman*s love 
from my heart I am all my country's, or I am notliing.** 

Nothmgf ! reiterated Murray, laying his hand upon that of 
Wallace, as it rested upon the hilt of his sword on which* he 
leaned : ** Is the friend of mankind, the champion of Scot- 
land, the beloved of a thousand valuable hearts, nothing ? 
Nay, art thou not the agent of heaven to be the scourage of 
a tyrant*? Art thou not the deliverer of thy country ?** 

Wallace turned his bright eye upon Murray with an ex- 
pression of mingled feelings :— «* May I be all this, xny friend, 
and Wallace will yet be happy! — ^but speak not to me of 
love and women : tell me not of those endearing qualities 
which I have prized too tenderly, and which are now buried 
to me forever beneath the ashes of Ellerslie." 

Murray looked at his anguished face with trepidation : — 
Not under the ashes of Ellerslie, said he, sleep the rems^ihs 
of your lovely wife. Wallace's penetrating eye, full of a 
surprized inquiry, turned quick upon him ; Murray contin- 
ued, " my cousin's pitying soul stretched itself towards 
them ; by her directions they were brought from the orato- 
ry in the rock, and deposited with all holy rites in the ceme- 
tery atBothwell." 

The glow that now animated the before chilled heart of 
Wallace, overspread his face. His eyes spoke volumes of 
Sjratitude, his lips moved, but his feelings were too big for 
utterance, and fervently pressing the hand of Murray, to 
conceal emotions -which he found ready to shake his man- 
hood, he turned from his friend and walked towards tlie cliflT. » 
Lord Andrew followed at a short distance ; but that he 
might not by'his immediate presence press still further up- 
on his awakened recollection, he kept far to the right, and 
joining Edwin Ruthven,, assisted him in directing the men 
in their melancholy duty of lowering the slain to Sir Alex- 
ander Scrymeeour's detachment who were below to commit 
iliem to the deep. 

1 
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When all was finished, a young priest in the company of 
Scrymg^our, gave the holy blessing both to the depatted in 
the waves, and those whom the shore received. The titcs 
over, Murray re-ascended the rock, again drew near to Wal- 
lace, and delivered his aunt's message, which amidst more 
interesting matters he had forgotten. The chief told him 
that he had just replied to a messenger from the co6ntess, 
and that he had sent her word he would attend her com« 
mands. - We^ must first, continued he, visit our wounded 
prisoners in the tower. There are above three hundred of 
them, whom Edwin and I discovered amongst the dead.— 
They are now safely lodged, with a few of our own men 
under the care of Stephen Ireland ; and I hope to have a 
good account of them. 

Murray gladly obeyed the impulse of his leader^s arm ; 
and followed by the captains on the late, solemn duty, they 
entered the tower. Ireland met them in the porch, and wel- 
comed Wallace with the intelligence that he hoped he had 
succoured friends instead of foes : for that most of the pris- 
oners were poor Welch peasants whom Edward had torn 
from their mountains to serve in his lemons ; and a few Irish, 
who, in the heat of blood, and eagerness for adventure, had 
enlisted in his ranks. I have shewn to them, continued 
Ireland, what fools they are, thus to injure themselves, and 
us. To the Welsh, I said they were rivetting their chains 
by assisting to extend the dominion of their conqueror :— 
And to the Irish, I enforced that they were forging fetters 
for themselves by lending their help to enslave their brother 
nation, the freebom Scots. They only require your pre- 
sence, my lord, to forswear their former lesuders, and to en- 
list under Scottish banners. 

Thou art an able orator, my good Stephen, returned Wal- 
lace ; and whatever promises thou hast made to honest men, 
in the name of Scotland, we are ready to ratify them. Is it 
not so ? added he, turning to Kirkpatrick and Scrymgeour. 

All as you will, replied they in one voice. Yes ; added 
Kirkpatrick, you Avere the first to strike for Scotland; 
and who but you has the right to be the first to command 
for her ? \ 

So say I ; and swear it too, by the royal standard I bear, 
rejoined Scrymgeour. 

And I, cried Mun-ay, by all the standards^ royal, loyal* 
and saintly, between this and the Holy land ! so, dear gen- 
eral, lead us to our recruits. I 
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Irefamd threw open the door which led into the hall ; and 
there, or the g^und, on pallets of straw, lay most Gf the 
wounded Southrons. A few who were not so much injured 
as the rest, and having had balsam poured into their wounds, 
were assisting the Scots to administer ^o the others. At aght 
of WaUiu^e, whom some of their dimmed eyes had discerned 
when he discovered them expiring on the rock and ordered 
them to be conveyed into the tower, they uttered such a 
piercing cry of joyful gratitude, that surprized, he stood for 
a moment. In that moment already five or six of the poor 
woimded wretches had crawled to his feet — Our enemy! — 
Our Preserver ! burst from their lips, as they kissed the hem 
of his garment. 

Not to me, not to me, hastily exclaimed' Wallace ; I am 
a soldier like yourselves ; I have only acted a soldier's part : 
—But I am a soldier of freedom ; you of a tyrant who seeks 
to enslave the world : This makes the difference between us ; 
this lays you at my feet ; when I would more willingly, as 
brothers in one generous cause, receive you to my arms. 

We are yours, was the answering exclamation of those 
who kneh, and of those who raised their feeble voice from 
their beds of straw. A few only remained silent Wallace, 
disengaging himself with many kind expressions of approba- 
tion from those who clung around him, walked forwards to 
the sick who seemed to be too ill to speak. WhUe repeating 
the same consolatory language to them, he observed an old 
man laying between two young ones, who, unlike the rest, 
still kept a profound silence. His rough features were mark- 
ed with many a scar ; but there was a meek resignation in 
his face that powerfully struck Wallace. As the chief drew 
near, the veteran raised himself a httle on his arm, and bow- 
ed his head with a respectful ^. Wallace stopped. ** You 
are an Englishman ?" , 

"I am, sir, and I have no services to offer you. Those 
two young men on each side of me, are my sons. Their 
brother I lost last night in the conflict. To-day, by your 
mercy, my own life is not only preserved, but my two re- 
maining children also '.—yet I am an Englishman, and I 
cannot forswear my opuntry ; I cannot be grateful at the ex- 
pense of my allegiance." , ,„ i, t 

Nor would I require it of you, returned Wallace : these 
brave Welsh and Insh were brought hither by the oppressor 
who subiugates their countries ; they owe him no duty. But 
you are a free subject of England ; he that is a tyrant over 
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others, can only be your king ; he must {^ the gUAtdianof 
your laws, the defender of your liberties, or his sceptre falls. 
And hsiving sworn to follow a sovereign so plighted, I am 
not severe enough to condemn you, because, blinded 'by that 
jg^is fatuus which he calls glory, you have suffered him to 
lead you to unjust conquest 

Once I have been so led, returned the old man, bttt never 
again. Fifty years I have fought under the British standard 
in Novpiandy and in Palestine; and now in my old age witlt 
four sons, I followed the armies of my sovereign into Scot- 
land. My eldest I lost in the plains of IKinbar. My second 
fell last night ; and my two youngest are now by my side ; 
you have saved them and me. What can I do ? Not, as 
your noble self says, forswear my country ; but this I swear; 
and in the oath, dqyou my sons join ; (as he spoke they laid 
their crossed hands upon his, in token of assent) never to 
raise our swords against England ; and with the like faitb, 
never to lift an arm against Sir William Wallace or the cause 
of struggling Scotland ! 

To this we also swear, cried several other men, who com- 
prised Uie whole of the English prisoners. 

Noble people ! cried Wallace, why have you not a king 
worthy of you ? * • . 

And yet, said Kirkpatrick in a surly tone ; angrv 'with 
Wallace for such admiration of his enemies, and at himself 
for feeling some sympathy with the scene ; Heselrigge was 
one of these people. Wallace turned round upon him witji 
a look of such tremendous meaning, that awed by an ex- 
pression too mighty for him to comprehend, he fell back a 
few paces, muttering somethmg that was not heard. ^ 

That man would arouse the tiger in our lion-hearted chief, 
whispered Scrymgeour to Murray. 

Aye; returned he, but the royal spirit keeps the wild beast 
in awe :— See how coweringly that bold brow now bows be- 
fore him. 

Wallace marked the impression his glance had made ; ap^l 
where he had struck, being- unwilling also to pierce, he dis- 
pelled the thunder from his countenance, and once more 
looking on Sir Roger with a frank serenity ; come, said he, 
my good knight, you must not be more tenacious for Williii" 
Wallace than he is for himself; and while he possesses such a 
zealous friend as Kirkpatrick of Torthorj^ltJ, he needs no* 
now fear the arms of a thousand Heselrigrges. 

No, nor of Edward's neither'; cried Kirkpatrick, otiff 
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more looking boldly up, and shaking his broad claymore : 
my tlustle has a point to sting all to the death who pass be- 
tween this arm and my leader's breast. 

May heaven long, preserve the valiant Wallace ; was the 
prayer of every feeble voice, as the chieftain left the hall to 
visit his own wounded, who were in an upper chamber.— 
"Hie interview was short and satisfactory. He found the 
young Edwin ministering to them with the tenderness of a 
son. Fergus, whom he had deputed to superintend their re- 
covery, gave him a cheering account of their state ; and as 
all who were wmmded belonged to Wallace's own particular 
band, he promised that he and Edwin would retiu*n in the 
evening to the tower, and make it their lodging. The poor 
feUowSf with overflowing hearts, thanked him for this con- 
descension. Ah, Sir, said one of them, I cannot tell how it is, 
but when I see you, I feel as if I beheld the veiy soul of my 
country, or its guardian angel, standing before me: — a 
soraetlujig I cannot describe, but that fills me with courage 
and comfort. 

You s^e an honest Scot standing before you, my good 
Duncan ; replied Wallace, and that is no mean personage i 
for it is one who knows no use of his life but to preserve it, 
or to lay it down, for the sons of Scotland, for their true hap- 
piness. 

O ! that the sound of that voice could penetrate to every 
ear in Scotland ! rejoined the soldier, it would be more than 
the call of a trumpet to bring them to the field ! 

And from the summit bf this rock many have heard it, and 
more shall be aroused ! cried Murray, returning from the 
duor, to which one of his men had beckoned him : here is 
a man come to announce to Sir William Wallace, that Mai- 
cohn. Earl of Lennox, passing by the foot of this rock, saw 
the Scottish standard flying from its citadel ; and as amaz- 
ed as overjoyed at the sight, has sent to request the favor of 
being admitted. 

Let me bring him hither ! interrupted Kirkpatrick j he is 
brave as the day, and will be a noble auxiliary. 

Every true Scot is welcome to these walls, returned Wal- 
lace ; and you, Sir Roger, shall have the satisfaction of con- 
ducting one of the bravest of them to at least one free spot 
on his native hills. 

Kirkpatrick, taking with him a few followers, hastened 
through the different gates till he reached the northern side 
where, at the foot of the rock stood the Earl and his train 

ViH. I. U 
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Sir Roger with all the pride of a freeman and a ^ctor des- 
cended the height. The earl advanced to meet him. What 
is it I see ? said he. Sir Roger Kirkpat^lpk master of this cit- 
adel ; and onr kii^s colors flying from its towers ! Where 
is Earl de Valence T Where the English garrison ? 

The English garrison, replied Kirkpatrick, are now 
twelve hundred men, beneath, the waters of the Clyde. De 
Valence has fled ; and this fortress, manned with a few har- 
dy Scots will sii^ into the waves sooner than again see the 
English dragon on its walls. • 

And you, noble knight ! cried Lennox, have achieved all 
this. You are the dawn of a blessed day for Scotland. 

No ; replied Kirkpatrick, I am but i follower of the man 
who inspires us all. Sir William Wallace of EUlerslie is our 
chief ; and, with the power of his virtues, he subdues not 
only friends, but enemies to his command. 

He then proceeded to narrate to the earl the particulars 
of the taking of the castle ; and also the volunteering" of the 
three hundred prisoners to serve in the Scottish army.' The 
earl listened with wonder and joy. What ! cried ^e^ so no- 
ble a plan for Scotland, and I ignorant of it? — I, that have 
not waked or slept day or night for many a month,' without 
thinkmg or dreaming of some enter|)rize to free ray country ! 
—and behold it is achieved in a moment ! — I see the strcJce 
as a bolt from heaven ; and I pray heaven it may light the 
sacrifice throughout tlie nation ! 

** Lead me, worthy knight, lead me to your chief; for he 
shall be mine too : He shall command Malcolm Lennox and 
all his clan." 

Kirkpatrick gladly turned to obey him ; and mounting the 
ascent together, within the Barbican gat^, which was th^wn 
open to receive the expected guest, stood Wallace, with 
ScrymgeouT, Murray, and Edwin. The earl knew Scrytn- 
geour well, having seen him often in the field as hereditary 
standard-bearer of the kingdom : of the pq^ons of the oth- 
ers he was ignorant. 

There is Wallace ! exclaimed Kirkpatrick. 

Surely not one of those very young men ? interrogated the 
earl. 

Even so ; was the answer of the knight ; but his is the 
3routh of the brave son of Ammon ; grey beards are glad to 
bow before his golden locks ; for beneath them is a wisdom 
which makes even the aged tremble. 
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As he spoke they entered the Barbican ; and Wallace 
(whom the penetrating eye of Lennox had already singled 
out ibr the chief) advanced to meet his guest 

Early said he, you are welcome to Dumbartofi castle. 

Bravest of my countrymen ! returned Lennox, clasping • 
him in his arms ; receive a soldier's embrace ; receive the -, 
gratitude of % loyal heart ! accept my services, my arms, my 
men ; my all I devote to Scotland and the great cause. 

Wallace, for a moment, did not answer ; but warmly 
straining the earl to his- breast, said as he released him, ** Such 
support will give sinews to our power. A few months, and 
with the blessing of that arm which has already mowed 
down the ranks which opposed us, we shall see Scotland at 
liberty." 

And may heaven, brave Wallace ! exclaimed Lennox, 
^ant us thine arm to wield its scythe ! but how have you ac*- 
complished all this ? How have your few managed to over- 
come the English thousands ? 

He strikes home, when right points his sword, replied 
Wallace ; the injuries of Scotland were my guide, and justice 
my companion. We feared nothmg, for God was with us ; 
we feared nothing, and in his migmwe conquered. 

And shall yet conquer ! cried Lennox, inflamed with the 
enthusiasm that blazed from the eyes of Wallace ; I feel the 
strength of our cause ; and from this hour, I devote myself 
to assert it or to die. 

Not to die ! my noble lord ; said Murray, we have yet ma- 
ny a joyous eve to (dbnce over the buried fetters of rescued 
Scotland. And as a. beginning of our jollities, I must remind 
our general to lead you to the board of my beauteous aunt ; 
else we shall most grievously sin against the only lady in the 
castle. 

Lord Lennox understood from this address, that it was the 
brave Murray who spoke to him ; for he had hevd sufficient 
from Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, to explain to him how the 
coui^^9 of Mar and her patriot husband came within its 
walls;. 

The countess, who impatiently expected "her deliverer ; 
and who, after the business of her toilet, had counted every 
moment in each passing hour as so many ages, with an emo- 
tion at her hes^ which made it bound aga'mst her bosom, 
saw the object of her wishes advancing along the platform. 
All others were lost to heras in a mist ; and hastily rising from 
the window as they entered the porch, she crossed the room 
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to meet them at the door. The Earl of Mar observing her 
hurried step, inquired whether they were their brave fnends 
who approached. The countess in her haste returned no an- 
swer, but entering the. Anti-room, met Wallace and his par- 
ty just as they had ascended the stairs. 

The earl of Lennox stopped at the sight of so much beauty 
and splendor in such a scene. Lady Mar had hardly attain- 
ed her thirty-fifUi year ; but from the graces of her person, 
and the address with which she set forth all her charms, there 
was a dazzling fascination about her which so bewildered 
the faculties of the gfazer, that he found it impossible to sup- 
pose that she was more than thr^e or four and twenty. Thus 
happily formed b^ nature, and habited in a suit of green vel- 
vet, blazing with jewels, Lennox rather thought it was some 
triumphant queen he was going to salute, than a wife who 
had so lately shared captivity with her wounded husband. 
Murray started at such unexpected magniiiceiice in his aunt 
But Wallace, having his mind fully possessed with more 
weighty matters, scarcely observed that it was any thing 
unusual ; and bowing to her as he advanced, presented the 
earl of Lennox. She smiled, and saying a few words of 
welcome to the earl, gain her hand to Wallace to lead her 
back into the room. 

Lord Mar had risen from his seat; and leaning on bis 
sword (for his warlike arm refused any other staff) he stood 
up on their entrance. At the sight of Lord Lennox he ut- 
tered an exclamation of glad surprise. Lennox embraced 
him : — " I too am come to enlist under the banners of this 
young Leonidas." 

Thank God ! thank God ! was all the' i^ply that Mar could 
make, as the big tears rolled over his cheek, and he shock 
him by t^e hand. I have four hundred stout Lennox-men, 
continued the earl, who by to-morrow's eve shall be ready to 
follow our leader to the very borders. 

Not so soon ; interrupted the countess ; our deliverer 
needs repose. His raeii are wounded and weary, and he 
cannot stir till all be recovered. 

I thank your benevolence. Lady Mar; returned Wallace, 
but the issue of last night, and the sight of Lord Lennox this 
day, with the promise of so great a support, are the best ali- 
ments for me. My men I can leave in comfort in this garri- ^ 
son ; and to-morrow, or next day, I must march hence. 

Aye, to be sure ; rejoined Kirkpatrick, Dumbarton was 
not taken during a sleep :— And if we stay loitering here, the 
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devil Ijisit holds Stirling castle may get a scent of De Val- 
ence's track ; make bis escape, and so I lose my revaige ! 

Wliat ? said the countess, and are my lord and I to be left 
here alone, again to fall into the hands of our enemies ? Sir 
William Wallace I should have thought— 

Every thing, madata, rejoined he, that is demonstrative of 
my devotion to your venerable lord ! — I quit not this, nor 
any other place, whilst the danger of himself, or of any dear 
to him, requires my stay. But with a strong garrison, I 
should have hoped you would have considered yourself safe 
until a wider range of security were won, to enable you to 
retire to Mar or to Drumlanrig. 

As the apostrophe addressed to Wallace in the latter part 
of the countess's speech had been said to himself in rather a 
low voice, his reply was made in a similar tone ; so that 
Lord Mar who was discoursing with the earl of Lennox, did 
not hear any part of the answer but the concluding words. 
What ! said he, is my ever fearful Joanna making objections 
to keeping garrison here ? 

I confess, replied Wallace, that an armed citadel is not the 
most pleasant abode for a lady : but at present, excepting 
perhaps the protection of the church, it is the safest : and I 
would not suivise her ladyship to remove any where else, 
till the plain be made as clear of the foe as this moun- 
tain. 

The servants now announced that the board was spread in 
another apartment, and the countess leading the way re- 
luctantly gave her hand to the earl of Lennox ; while Lord 
Mar, leaning on the arm of Wallace, proceeded into the 
room followed by Edwin and the other chieftains. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

DURING the repast, the countess fixed her insatiate eyes 
on the youthful, yet manly countenance of the heroic Wal- 
lace. His plumed bonnet was now laid aside ; and the hea^ 
vy corslet unbuckled from his breast, disclose(ft the symme- 
try of his fine form, and left its graceful movements to be 
displayed with advantage by ^ the flexible folds of his simple 
tartan vest. It was a warrior she looked on : the formidable 
WalUce, bathed in the blood of Heselrigge, and breaUiing 
vengeance against the adherents of the tyrant Bdwara . « 
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was tjie enemy, then, of her kinsmen of the house of Com- 
roin ! It was the man for whom her husband had embraced 
so mariy dangers ! It was the man whom she had denounced 
to one of those kinsmen, and whom she had betrayed to the 
hazard of an ignominious death I Where now was the fierce 
rebel, the ruiner of her peace, the outlaw whom she had 
wished in his grave ? 

The idea was distraction : — she could have fallen at his 
feet, and bathing them with her tears have implored his for- 
giveness. Even as the thought passed through her mind, she 
asked herself, did he know sdl, could he pardon such a weight 
of injuries ? She cast her eyes with a wild expression up- 
on his face. The mildness of heaven was there ; and the 
peace too, she might have thought, had not his eye^ which 
was turned to the discourse, of Lord Mar, carried a chast- 
ened sadness in its look, which told that something dii'e and 
sorrowful was buried deep within. It was a look uiat dissol- 
ved the soul which gazed on it. The countess felt her heart 
throb violently. At that moment Wallace addressed a few 
words to her, but she knew not what they were; her soul 
was in tumults, and a mist passed over her sight, which for 
a moment seemed to wrap all her senses in a trance. 

The unconscious object of these emotions bowed to her in- 
articulate reply, supposing that the mingling voices of oth- 
ers had made him hear her's indistinctly : and not observing 
her chan^ng complexion, he again turned to the conversation 
of the earls. 

Lady Mar found her situation so strange, and her agitation 
so inexplicable, that feeling it impossible to remain longer 
without giving way to a burst of tears, for which she could 
not have accounted, she rose from her seat, and forcing a 
smile, courtseyed to the company and left the room. 

When she gsuned the saloon, ^le threw herself along the 
nearest couch, and striking her breast with a strong emd^n, 
exclaimed, ** What is this that is within me ? How doesroy 
soul seem to pour itself out to thi3 man ! Oh ! how does it 
extend itself, as if it would absorb his, even at my eyes ! 
Only twelve hours — ^hardly twelve hours, have I seen this 
William WaK^ce, and yet my very being is now lost in his! " 

As she spoke, she covered her face with her handkierchief; 
but no tears now started to be wiped away. The turbulence 
in her veins dried their source ; and with beating temples 
and burning blushes she rose from her seat. Fatal, fetal hour ! 
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Why ^dst thou come here, too lovely Wallace, to rob me 
of my peace ? O ! why did I ever look on that face ?— or 
rather, blessed saints ! cried she, clasping* her hands in a 
wild passion, why did I ever shackle this hand by giving it to 
a man old enough to have been my father — wby didl ever 
fender such a sacrifice necessary ? Wallace is now free, had 
1 been free ! Powers of heaven, cried she, grant mie pa- 
tience to bear all that is pressing on this heart ! she gasped 
for breath, and again seating herself, reclined her head 
against the tapestry. 

She was now silent ; but thoughts, not less intense, not 
less fraught with self-reproaph and anguish, occupied her 
mind. Should this g^d of her idolatry ever discover that it 
was her information which had sent Earl de Valence's men 
to surround him in the mountains ; should he ever learn that 
at Bothwell she had betrayed the cause on which he had set 
his life ; she felt that moment would be her last. For now, 
to sate her eyes with gazing on him, to hear the sound of his 
voice, to receive his smiles, seemed to her a joy which she 
could only surrender with her existence. What then was 
the prospect of so soon losing him, even to crown himself 
with honor, but to het a living death ! 

To defer this departure was all her study, all her hope ; 
and fearful that his restless valor qiight urge him, as he seem- 
ed bent on new encounters, to accompany Murray in his in- 
tended convoy of Helen into the Tweed dale, she determin- 
ed to persuade her nephew to set off without the knowledge 
of his general. She did not allow that it was the youthful 
beauty and more lovely mind of her daughter-in-law which 
she feared ;,sfae cloaked her alarm under the plausible excuse 
even to herself, of care for the chieftain's safety. More com- 
posed by this arrangemen,t, her disturbed features were 
smoothed; and having adjusted her disordered tresses at the 
mirror, she was ready to receive her lord, and his brave 
friends who entered the room. 

Neither Wallace nor Lord Lennox were with him. He 
had taken the earl to shew him the dispositions of the for- 
tress ; but had promised his veteran friend that he would re- 
turn in the course of an hour. lU satisfied as the countess 
was with this prolonged absence, she yet determined to turn 
it to advantage, and employ that time in drawii^ Murray^ to 
her purpose. While her lord and his friends am examining 
a map of the most commanding situations in Scotland, which 
Wallace had sketched since she left the banqueting-room. 
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she took Lord Andrew aside and conversed with him on the 
subjecjt nearest her heart. Murray granted the cogency of 
her reasoning* against betraying their deliverer into sharing 
the danger of so domestic an affair. 

It certainly belongs to me alone, as her kinsman and her 
friend, said he, but my good Lady Countess, I cannot com- 
prehend why I am to lead my fair cousin such a pilgrimage 
over the mountains. I assure you she is not afraid of he- 
roes ; you are safe in Dumbarton, and why not bring herliere 
also ? 

Not for worlds ! exclaimed the countess, for a moment 
• tlm)wn off her guard. Murray looked at her with surprise. 
It recalled her to self-possession, and she resumed. So love- 
ly a creature in this castle would be a dangerous magnet 
You must have known that it "was the hope of obtaining her, 
which attracted the Lord Soulis and Earl de Valence to 
Bothwell. The whole castle nmg with the quarrel of these 
two lords upon her account, when you so fortunately effected 
her escape. Should she be known to be here, the same fierce 
desire of obtaining her, would add double fire .to the arms of 
De Valence in attempting the recovery of this place ; and so 
perhaps her father and this brave garrison might fall a sacri- 
fice to our imprudence in bringing her hKher. 

Murray was persuaded by this argument to relinquish tl)e 
idea of conveying her to Dumbarton; but remembering 
what Wallace had said respecting the safety of a religious 
sanctuary, he told his aunt that he never would seriously 
consent to expose his cousin to the present perils of a jour- 
ney to the banks of the Leeder ; and therefore he advised 
that she should be left in quiet at St Fillans till the cause of 
Scotland was more firmly established : Send a messenger to 
. inform her of the rescue of Dumbarton, and of your and my 
uncle's health ; continued he, and that will be sufficient to 
make her happy. 

That she was not to be thrown in Wallace's way> satisfied 
Lady Mar ; anl indifferent whether Helen's seclusion were 
under the Eildon tree (cc) of her uncle tlrcildoun, or the 
Holy-rood, she approved Murray's decision, and dismissed 
the subject. Relieved from apprehension, her face was again 
dressed in smiles, and with a bounding heart she wdcomed 
the re-entraiSe of Wallace with the earl of Lennox. 

Absorbed in one wish, every charm she possessed was di- 
rected to the same point She played finely on the lutc^ and 
7 with all the native grace of her country. What gentle 
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heart was not to be affected by music ? She determined that 
it should be one of the spells by which she meant to attract 
Wallace to tbink on her, and to bind him to the castle. She 
took up one of the lutes which, with other musical instru- 
ments^ decorated the apartments of the hixunous De Val- 
ence, and touching it with exquisite delicacy, breathed the 
most pathetic air her memory could dictate. 

** Tjf on t?ie heath she mov^d, her breast was whiter than the 
down of Cana ; 
If on the aec^beat shore, than the foam of the rolUng ocean. 
Her eyes -were two star& of light. JSerface was heaven's bow in 

showers. 
Her dark hair flowed round it, like the streaming clouds. 
Thou weri the dt^eller of souls, white-handed Sirinadona /*' 

Wallace rose from his chair, which she had placed near 
her. She had designed that these tender words of the bard 
of Monren, should suggest to her hearer, the observation of 
her own resembling beauties. But he saw in them only the 
lovely dweller of his onton soul.- and walking towards a win- 
dow, stood there, with his. eyes fixed on the descending sun : 
" So has set all my joys : so is life to me, a world without a 
sun ; cold, cold and charmless." 

The countess, who^ rainly believed that some sensibility 
advantageous to her new passion, had caused the agita- 
tion with which she saw him depart from her fidde, ran 
through many a melodious descant, tUl touching on the first 
stnuns of TTaisa ha measg na reuttan mor : she saw Wallace 
^tart from his contemplative position, and with a pale coun- 
tenance leave the room. There was something in his coun- 
tenance which excited tlie alarm of the earl of Lennox, 
who had been listening attentively to the songs; he rose 
instantly, and overtaking the chief at the threshhold, in- 
quired what was the matter } Nothing, answered Wallace, 
forcing a smile, in which the agony of his mind was too truly 
imprinted : only I cannot bear music. With this reply he 
disappeared. The excuse seemed strange, but it was true ; 
for her, whose notes were to him sweeter than the thrush ; 
whose angel strains used to g^et his morning and evening 
houra^ was silent in the g^ve ! He should no more see 
her white hand upon the lute ! He should no more behold 
that bosom, brighter than fiam upon the wave, heave in tea- 
der ttansport at his applause. What then was music to 
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him ? A soul-less sound, or a direful kndl, to recall tbe re- 
membrance of all he bad lost. 

Such were his thoughts, when the words of Tkusa ha 
measg rung from Lady Mar^s voice. Those were the stndns 
which Ualbert used to make speak from his harp to call his 
Marion to her nightly slumbers : — those were the btnuns 
with which that faithful servant had announced that she slept 
to wake no more. 

What wonder then that Wallace fled from the apartment, 
and buried himself, and his aroused grief, in the solitude of 
the Beacon -hill. 

Edwin, while looking over the shoulder of his uncle on 
the station which Stirlmg held amid the Oichel hill and so 
many noble rivers, had at intervals cast a sidelong glance 
upon the changing complexion of his general ; and no soon- 
er saw him hurry from the room, than fearful of some diS' 
aster having happened in the garrison, which Wallace 
did not choose to mention publicly, he stole out of the apart- 
ment. 

After seeking the object of his anxiety for a loi^ time 
without avail, he was returning on his steps, when, attract- 
ed by the splendors of tlie rising- moon which silvered t^e 
Beacon-hill, he ascended ; once at least to tread that accliv- 
ity in light, which he had so miraculously passed in darkness. 
Scarce a breeze seemed to fan the sleeping air :<^Re bound- 
ed on with a flying step till a deep sigh arrested him. He 
stopped and listened : It was repeated again and again. He 
approached the spot, and by the side of a stone he saw a hu- 
man figure reclined. The head of the apparent mourner was 
unbonneted, and the brightness of the moon shone on hi^ pol- 
ished forehead. Edwin uiought that the sound of Aose sighs 
was the same that he had often heard from the breast of 
Wallace ; and seeing a roan before him, he no longer doubt- 
ed having found the object of his search. He walked for- 
ward. Again the figure sighed ; but with a d^th so full of 
piercing woe that Edwin hesitated. 

A cloud passed over the moon ; and sailing off again, dis- 
played to the anxious boy that he had unconsciously drawn 
too near. He stood directly befoffe his friend. Who goes 
there ? exclaimed Wallace, starting on his feet. 

Your Edwin, returned the youth. I teared something 
wrong had happened, when I saw you look so sad and leave 
the room abruptly. 

'''T^allace pressed his hand in silence and stood looking on 
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the ground. Then some evil has befallen you ? inquired Ed- 
win in an i^tated voice : you do not speak. 

Wallace re-seated himself on the stone, and leaned his 
head upon the hilt of his sword. No new evil has befallen 
me, Edwin. But there is such a thing as remtmbrance, that 
stabs deeper than the dagger's point. 

What remembrance can wound you^ my general ? — ^I'he 
Abbot of St. Columba has often told me that memory is a 
balm to all ills with the good : and have not you been good 
toi all ? the benefactor, the preserver of thousands ! — surely, 
if man can be happy, it must be Sir William Wallace. 

And so I am, my Edwin, when I contemplate the end. 
But in the interval, with all thy sweet philosophy, is it not 
written here, *' that man was made to mourn ?" he pi*essed 
his hand to his breast, and af^er a short pause resumed : — 
Doubly I mourn ; doubly am I bereaved ; for, had it not 
been for enemies more fell than those which beguiled Adam 
of Paradise, I might have been a father ; I might have lived 
to have gloried in a son like thee ; I might have seen my 
wedded angel clasp such a blessing to her bosom : but now 
both are cold in clay. These are the recollections which 
sometimes draw tears down thy general's cheeks. And do 
not believe, sweet brother of my 80ul, (said he, pressing the 
now weeping Edwin to his breast) that they disgrace his 
manhood. The Son of God wept over the tomb of his friend ; 
and shall I deny a few tears dropped in stealth over the grave 
of my wife and child ? 

Edwin sobbed aloud : — No son could love you dearer than 
I do— Ah, let my duty, my affection, teach you to forget you 
have lost a child. 1 will replace all to you, but your Ma- 
rion ; and she, the pitying son of Mary Will restore to you in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

WfJJace looked stedfastly at the young .preacher. Out of 
the mouths of babes ive shall fusar loisdotn ! Thine, dear Ed- 
win, I will lay to heart. Thou shalt comfojt me when my 
hermit soul shuts out all the world. 

Then I am indeed your brotlier ; cried the happy youth ; 
admit me but to your heart, and no fraternal, no filial tie 
fthall be more strongly bound than mine. 

What tender affections I can spare from those resplendent 
regions, answered Wallace, pointing to the skies, are thide. 
The fervors of my once ardent soul, are Scotland's, or I die 
'—But thou art too young, my brother, added he» interrunt. 
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ing himself, {o understand all' the feelings, aU the iKemiog 
contradictions of my contending heart. 

Not so, answered Edwin with a modest blush ;' what was 
Lady Marion's, you now devote to Scotland. The blaze of 
those aifections which were her's, would consume your be- 
ing did you not pour it forth on your country. Were you 
not a patriot, you would die. 

You have read me, Edwin ; replied Wallace, and that 
you may never love to idolatry, leajpn this^also. Though 
Scotland lay in ruin, I was happy : — I felt not captivity in 
Clarion's arms: Even oppression was foigotten when ^e 
made the sufferer's tears cease to flow. She absorbed my 
wishes, thoughts and life ; and she was wrested from me 
that I might feel myself a slave ; that the iron might enter 
intQ.my soul, with which I was to pull down tyranny and 
free my country. Mark my sacrifice, young man; cried 
Wallace, starting on his feet ; it even now smokes — and the 
flames are here inextinguishable. He struck his band upon 
his breast. Never love as I have loved ; and you may be a 
patriot without tasting of my bitter cup. 

Edwin trembled : his tears were checked. ** I can love 
none better than I do you, my general ! and is there smy 
crime in that ?" 

Wallace in a moment recovered from the transient wUd- 
ness that had possessed him: none, my Edwin; replied 
he, the affections are never criminal but when by their ex- 
cess they blind us to superior duties. The offence of mine 
is judged, and I bow to the penalty. It will not be long, I 
trust, before the expiation is made ; then the tears of rescued 
Scotland will bedew my ashes ; and the seraph spirits of my 
wife and infant waf^ me in their arms to paradise. Edwin 
wept afresh. Cease, dear boy, said he ; these presages are 
veiy comforting : they whisper that the path of glory leads 
thy brother to his home. As he spoke, he put the arm of tbe 
silent Edwin (whose sensibility locked up the powers of 
speech) throu^ his ; and drawing him gently forward, tbey 
descended the hill together. 

On the platform before the Black Tower they were met by 
Murray. I come to seek you, critd he ;. we have had woe 
on woe in the citadel since you left it. 

Nothing very calamitous, returned Wallace, if we may 
guess by the merry visage of our ambassador. 

Only a little whirlwind of my aunt's, in which we have had 
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airs and showers enough to wet us through and blow us dry- 
again. 

The conduct of the lady was even more extravagant than 
her nephew chose fuUy to describe. On Wallace quitting 
Lennox at the room door, the Earl, instead of returning to 
the side of the countess, sat down by Lord Mar at the table. 
After a little conversation with the chiefs who surouiided it^ 
he took occasion to mention that while Wallace and he were 
ffoing" through the posts,- they had sent off Ker with creden- 
tials into Lennox to collect and bring to the castle four hun- 
dred fighting men. When they arrive, said he, which we ex- 
pect will be to-morrow, it is our commander's intention to 
march immediately for Stirling, whither he supposes Amyr 
de Valence may have fled. I shall be left here to ease your 
lordship of the severer duties attendant on being governir of 
this place. 

No sooner did these words reach the ears of the countess, 
(whose vanity had received a most disappointing mortifica- 
tion in the avowal of Wallace, that so far from being wrapt 
in her music, he was running from it,) than she was struck 
with despair ; and hastened towards her husband, she ex- * 
claimed — ** you will not suffer this ?" *' 

No ; returned the earl, mistaking her meaning ; not being 
able to perform the duties atteifiant on the station with 
which Wallace would honor me, I shall relinquish them al- 
together to Lord Lennox, and be happy to find myself under 
Ws protection. 

Ah, where is there protection witiiout Sir William Wal- 
lace i exchdmed she ; if he go, the enemy will return : who 
then will repel him from these walls ? Who will defend my- 
self and your only son from fidling again into the hands of 
our doubly incensed foes ? 

Mar observed Lord Lennox color at this imputation on his 
bravery : and shocked at the pain which his unreflecting 
wife gave to so gallant an oflicer, he hastily replied ; though 
I cannot be very strong in your defence, yet the earl of Len- 
nox is an able representative of our chief 

I will die, madam, interrupted Lennox, before any thing 
hostile approaches you or your child. 

She attended slightly to his assurance, only bowing her 
head ; and ag^n addressed her lord with ft*esh arguments for 
the detention of Wallace. Sir Roper Kirkpatrick, who heard 
her with liardly suppressed impatience, at last abruptly said, 
our Samson was not brought mto the worM to keep guard 

V'oi. I. . S 
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over ladies ; and I hope he will be wiser than to allow himself 
to be tied to the apron of any wor^^jui living. He has got xna- 
liy a Philistine yet to make bite th^ -^und, and the gates of 
many a prolid Gaza to carry av . his shoulders, befOTC 
he can obey even your behestn, '.ny Ui-'y Mar. 

The brave old earl was oftVnded \ xh this roughness ; but 
ere he could so express himself, her ladyship darted on Kirk- 
patrick an angry glance, And giving him a severe retort, 
turned again to her husband, and ^ith two or three hyster- 
ical sobs, exclaimed— it is, well seen what will be my fate 
when Wallace is gone! Would he have stood by, and be- 
held me thus insulted ! 

Lord Mar was distressed with shame at her conduct ; and 
anxious to remove her absurd feai*s, he softly whispered her 
andihrcw his arm about her waist. She thrust it off again, 
** You carp not what may become of me ; and when Dum- 
barton falls you will have the pleasure of seeing your wife 
buried in the ruins." , 

Lennox, who ceased to be offended with the woman whose 
unreasonable pertinacity he despised, rose in silence and 
wated to the other end of the room. Sir Roger Kirkpatrick 
followed him, muttering pretty audibly, his thanks to St. An- 
drew that he had never been yoked with a wife. Scrym- 
geour and Murray tried to allay the storm in her bosom, by 
circumstantially describing to her how the fortress would be 
as safe under the care of Lennox as of Wallace ; but they 
discoursed in vain : she was obstinate, and at last left the 
room in a passion of tears. 

On the re-entrance of Wallace into the apartment where 
he had left the now dispersed pai'ty. Lord Lennox advanced 
to meet him:— What shall we do, general ? said he, without 
you have the power of Hercules, and can divide yourself, and 
be in two places at once ; I fear we must eitlier leave the 
rest of Scotland to fight for itself, or never restoi*e peace to 
this castle. 

Wallace smiled ; but before he could answer, her ladyshiPj 
who had heard his voice ascending the stairs, and 'frho bao 
recovered her presence of mind, suddenly entered the roo^- 
She held her infant son in her arms. Her air was composed, 
but her eyes yet shone in tears. At this sight. Lord Lennox 
taking Murray by the arm, withdrew with him out of the 
apartment. 

She approached Wallace : " You are come, my deliverer, 
to speak comfert to the mother of this poor babe. My cruel 
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lord bere, and the earl of Lennox say you mean to abandon 
us in this castle ?" 

It cannot be abandoned, returned the chief while they are 
in it. But if so warlike a scene alarms you, would not a 
reli^ous sanctuary 

Not for worlds, cried she, interrupting him, what altar is 
heldr sacred by the enemies of our country .•''—No ; — wonder 
not, added she, putting her face to tliat of her child, that I 
should wish this innocent babe never to be from under the 
wing* of such a protector. 

But that is impossible, Joanna, rejoined the earl ; Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace has duties superior to that of keeping guard 
over any private family. His presence is wanted in the field; 
and we should be traitors to the cause did we detain him. 

Unfeeling Mar, cried she, weeping bitterly, thus to echo 
the words of the barbarian Kirkpatrick, thus to condemn us 
to die. You will see another tragedy. ; your own wife and 
child seized by the returning Southrons and laid bleeding 
sit your feet. « 

Wallace walked from her much agitated. 

Rather inhuman Joanna, whispered I/)rd Mar to ^r in 
an angiy voice ; to make such a reference in the presence 
of our protector — I cannot stay to listen to a pertinacity 
that is as insulting to the rest of our brave coadjutors, as it 
is oppressive to Sir William Wallace. Edwin, you will 
come for me when your aunt has consented to be guided by 
rig^t reason. As he spoke he entered the passage that led 
to bis own apartment 

LAdy Mar sat a few minutes silent She was not to be 
warned from her determination by the displeasure of a hus- 
band, whom she now regarded with the impatience of a bond- 
woman towards her task-master : and only solicitous to com- 
pass the detention of Sir William Wallace for at least a suf- 
ficient length of time to make some impression on his heart : 
an impression which she did not despair of effecting, (as she 
believed that sensibilty like his could not be long of re-awak- 
ing to a new tenderness ;) she resolved, if he would not re- 
main at the castle, to persuade him to conduct her to her hus- 
band's territories in the isle of Bute. The journey she would 
contrive, should occupy more than one day ; and for holding 
him longer she would trust to chance and her own inventions. 

With these resolutions, she looked up. Edwin was speak- 
ing to Wallace. What does he tell you ? said she, that mi- 
lord has eft me in displeasure ? Alas ! he comprehends 
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a mother's anxiety for her sole remaimng child. One of my 
sweet twins, my dear daughter, died on my being brought a 
pridoner to this horrid fortress } and to lose this also, would 
be more than I could bear. Look at this babe, cried she, 
rising, and holding it up to him ; let it plead to you for its 
life !— guard it, noble Wallace, whatever may become of me ! 

The appeal of a mother made instant way to Sir Wilfiam's 
heart ; even her weakness, did they point to a too tender 
anxiety respecting her offspring, were sacred with him :— 
•* What would you have me to do, my dear madam .'—If 
you fear to remain here, tell me where you think you would 
be safer, and I will be your conductor." 

She paused for a moment to repress the triumph with 
which this proposal filled her, and then with downcast eyes, 
replied — In the sea-girt Bute stands Rothsay, a rude bat 
strong castle of my lord's : it possesses nothing to attract the 
notice of the enemy ; and there I might rem^n, amongst the 
poor fishermen of the isles, in penect safety. Lord Mar 
may keep his station here, until a general victory sends you, 
noble Wallace, to restore my child to his father. 

Wallace bowed his assent to her proposal ; and Edwin, re- 
menfberingthe earl'a injunction, inquired jf he might go and 
inform him of what was decided. As he left the room. Lady 
Mar rose from her seat, and suddenly putting the chUd into 
the arms of Wallace ; — ** Let his sweet caresses thank you." 
Wallace trembled violently as she pressed its little mouth to 
his ; and then, mistranslating this emotion, as he held him 
she leaned her own face upon the infant's, and so, while she 
affected to kiss him, rested her head upon the bosom of the 
chief. There was something in this action more than mater- 
nal. It surprised and disconcerted Wallace. Madam, Aud 
he, drawing back, and relinquishing the«hild, I do not re- 
quire any Sianks for serving the wife and son of Lord Mar. 

At that moment his lordsmip entered. Lady Mar flattered 
herself that the repelling action of Wallace, and his cold an- 
swer had arisen from the expected entrance of the earl ; and 
seating herself, thoqgh covered with the crimson hue of 
something like disappointment, in a few words she informed 
her^usband that BjUte was to be her future sanctuary. 

Lord Mar approved it : but declared his determination to 
accompany her : in my state I can be of little use here, said 
he ; you will require some protection even in that seclusion ; 
and therefore, leaving Lord Lennox sole governor of Dura- 
ba^n, I shall unquestionably attend you to Rotl\ray. 
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The countess aware that this would break in upon the lone- 
ly conversations which she meditated to have with Wallace, 
objected to the proposal. But none of her arguments being 
admitted by her husband, and as Wallace did not support 
them by a word, she was obliged to make a merit of necessity, 
and consent to Lord Mar's being the guardian of her new 
abode. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LATE in the next day, Ker not only returned with the 
earl of Lennox's men, but brought with him Sir Eustace 
Maxwell of Carlaveroch, a brave knight, who having been 
in the neighborhood the night that De Valence fled before 
the arms of Wallace acrq^s the Clyde, no sooner saw the 
Scottish colors on the walls of Dumbarton, than finding out 
who was their planter, his soid took fire ; and stung with a 
generous ambition of equalling in glory his equal in years, 
he determined to assist while he emulated the victor. 

To this end he went into the town of Dumbarton, and 
along the shore, striving to lighten the understandings of 
the deceived, and to excite the discontented to rise. Witli 
most he failed. Some took upon them to lecture him on 
fiihinff in troubled waters, and warned him if he would keep 
his h^ad on his shoulders, to wear his yoke in peace. Others 
thought the project too arduous for men of small means ; 
they wished well to the arms of Sir William Wallace ; and 
would watch the moment^ should he continue successful, to 
aid him with all their little power. Those who had any 
property remaining, feared to risque the loss of all, by em- 
bracing a doubtful struggle for the rest. Some were too 
great cowards to fight for the rights they would gladly re- 
gam by the exertions of others. And others again, whojiad 
families, shrunk from taking part in a cause, which, should 
it fail, would not only put tlieir Uvea in danger, but expose 
their offspring to the revenge of a resentful enemy. This 
was the best apology of any that had been offered ; a natural 
affection pleaded its excuse ; and though blinded even to its 
interest, the weakness had an amiable source, and so was 
pardoned. But the pleas of the others were so basely self- 
ish, so undeserving any thing but scorn, that Sir Eustace 
Maxwell could not forbear expressing it. " When Sir 

S2 
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liam Wallace is entering port full sail, you will send your 
btrling^ to tow him in ! but if a plank could save him now, 
you would not throw it to him ! I understand you, sirs, and 
shall trouble your patriotism no more." 

In short, none but about a hundred poor fellows, vhcnn 
outrages had rendered desperate ; and a few brave spirits 
who would put all to the hazard for so good a cause, could be 
previuled upon to hold themselves in readiness to obey Sir 
Eustace, when he should see themoment to conduct them to 
Sir Wiltiam Wallace. He was trying his eloquence amongst 
the clan of Lennox, when Ker arriving, above five hundred 
arranged themselves under their lord's standard. Maxwell 
gladly explained himself to Wallace's lieutenant,^ and som- 
moning his little reserve, they marched with flying pennons 
through the town of Dumbarton. At sight of so much lar- 
ger 1^ power than they expected would venture to appear in 
arms, and sanctioned by the example of the earl of Lennox, 
(whose name held a great influence in those parts) several 
who before had held back from doubting their own judgment 
now came forward ; and nearly eight hundred well appoint- 
ed men marched into the fortress. 

So large a reinforcement was gladly received by Wallace ; 
and he welcomed Maxwell with a cordiality whi^ inspired 
that young knight with as much affection for his commander 
as he had before zeal for the cause. 

A council being held in the chapel of the citadel respecting 
the disposal of the new troops, all of whom wished to follow 
WaUace to the field, it was decided that, as the fortress must 
be maintuned, a division should be made. The five hun- 
dred Lennox men should remain with their Earl in garrison ; 
and the three hundred from Dumbarton, under the command 
of Maxwell, should follow Wallace in the prosecution of his 
conquests. 

These preliminaries being arranged, the remainder of the 
day was dedicated to more mature deliberations ; to the un- 
folding of the plan of warfare which Wallace had laid down. 
As he first sketched the general outline of his design, and 
then descended to the more minute particulars of each roifita- 
ry proceeding, he displayed such comprehensiveness of mind, 
such depth of penetration, clearness of apprehension, fadfity 
in expedients, promptitude in perceiving luid fixing on>the 
most favo^ble points of attack, explaining their bearings 
upon the power of the enemy, and whete the possession of 
such a castle would comp^ the neighboring ones to surten- 
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der, and where the occupying of the flat country with a 
strong wall of troops, would be a more efiicient bulw^k 
than a' thousand towers, that Maxwell gazed on him with 
admiration, and Lennox with wonder. 

M»r had seen the power of his arms ; Murray had often 
drank the experience of a veteran from his genius, which 
with a sort of supernatural cognizance, darted into the views 
of men, and turned their devices to his own advantage : 
hence they were not surprized at hearing what fiUed stran- 
gers with amazement. 

Lennox gazed on his youthful countenance, doubting 
whether he really were listening to military, plans as great 
as general ever formed ; or were visited in'vision by a hero, 
who offered to his sleeping fancy designs far vaster than his 
walking faculties could have conceived. He had thought 
that the young Wallace might have won Dumbarton by a 
bold stroke : and that when his iavincible coun^e should be 
steered by gfraver heads, every success might be expected 
from bis arm. But now that he heard him informing veterans 
on the art of war; and saw that when turned to any cause 
of policy, the gordian knot of it he did unloose, famiUar as hie 
garter ; he marvelled, and said within himself, surely this 
man is bom 4o be a sovereign ! 

Maxwell, though equally astonished, was not so wrapped. 
You have made arms the study of your life ? inquired he. 

It was the study of my earliest days! returned Wallace. 
But when Scotland lost her freedom, as the sword was not 
drawn in her defence, I looked not Where it lay. I then stu- 
died the arts of peace : that is over ; and now the passion of 
my soul returns. W^en the mind is bent on one object only, 
all becomes clear that leads to it : — zeal in these cases is al- 
most genius. 

Soon after these -observations the conference broke up ; 
and Wallace, who had been too much occupied to see Lady 
Mar diu^ng the day, returned an answer by one of her messen- 
gers, that according to Lord Mar's arrangment, he would h& 
ready to attend her on the morrow at sun-rise, when the Earl 
had decided to commence his journey. 

According to tlus engagement, when the dawit broke. Sir 
William arose from his heather bed in the Black Tower ; and 
calling forth twenty brave Bothwellers to be the guard of 
Lord Mar ; he told Ireland that he should expect to have a 
cheering account of the wounded when he returned. 

Aad Uiat I may assure the poor fellows, rejoined the honest 
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soldier, that: something of yourself still keeps watch ovet their 
slumbers, leave me the sturdy sword with which you won 
Dumbarton. It shall be hung up in their sight ; (jdd) and a 
good soldier's wounds will heal by looking on it. 

Wallace smiled : «* Were it the holy King David's we 
might expect such a miracle. But you are welcome to it ; 
and there let it i-emain till I take it hence. Meanwhile lend 
me yours, Stephen, for a truer never fought for Scotland.** 

A glow of conscious valor flushed the cheek of the veteran. 
There, my dear lord, said he, presenting it, it will not dis» 
honor your hand, for it has cut down many a proud Norwe- 
gain, and wounded Prince Magnus himself, when our great 
Alexander drove King Acho from the field. . 

Wallace took the sword, and meeting Murray with Edwin 
in the outward portal, by the time they had reached the plat- 
form before the citadel, Lennox and all the officers in the 
garrison were assembled to bid their chief a short adieu. 
Wallace spoke to each separately ; and then approaching 
the countess, who appeared at the gate, led her down the 
rock towards the horses which were to convey them to the 
shores of the frith of Clyde. Lord Mar, between Murray 
and Edwin, followed ; " and the servants, with twenty Both- 
wellers, completed the suit. 

Being well mounted, they pleasantly pursued their way, 
avoiding all inhabited places, and resting in the deepest re* 
cesses of the hills. Lord Mar had proposed travelling ail 
night; but at the close of the evenings his countess com- 
plained .of fatigue,. and declared she could not advance far- 
ther than the eastern bank of the river Cart. No shelter ap- 
peared in sight, excepting a thick and extensive wood of ha- 
zles ; but the lady being obstinate, and the air mild, l^^ 
Mar at last became reconciled to his wife and child passing 
the night with no other canopy than the trees. Wallace 
finding how it was decided, ordered cloaks to be spread on 
the ground for the countess and her women ; and seeing 
them laid to rest, planted his men to keep guard around the 
circle. 

The moon had sunk in the west before the whole of his 
little camp were asleep ; but seeing that all were composed, 
he wandered forth by the dim light of the stars td view the 
iiirrounding country ; a country he bad so often traversed in 
boyish excursions from his maternal Ayr, and in which lay 
Ttiany of the lands of his ancestors. He was leaning over 

te shattered stump of an old tree^ and looking towards the 
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south, with his eyes fixed on the far-stretching plain which 
alone seemed to divide him from the venerable Sir Roland 
Crawford, when he heard a sigh behind him. He turned 
round, and beheld a figure in white disappear amongst the 
trees. He stood motionless ; ag^in it met his view : it seem- 
ed to approach. A strange emotion awoke in his heart. — 
When he last past these borders it was with his Marion, 
bringing her a bride from Ayr. What then was this ethe- 
real visitant ? The silver li^ht of the stars seemed not bright- 
er that the airy robes which floated in the wind. His heart 
paused — ^it beat violently — still the figure advanced. Lost 
at once in the \nldness of his imagination, he exclaimed — 
Marion / and darted forward as if to rush in her embrace. 
But it fled, and again vanished. He dropped upon the g^und 
in speechless disappointment. 

'Tis fisilse ! said he, recovering from his first expectation ; 
'tis a phantom of my own creating. The pure spirit of Ma- 
rioa would never fly me : I loved her too well. She WQuld 
not thus have overwhelmed me in grief. But I shall go to 
thee, sweet wife of my soul ! cried he, and that is comfort. 

Such were Ids words, such were his thoughts, till the cold- 
ness of the hour, and the exhaustion of nature, putting a 
friendly seal \ipon his disturbed senses, he sunk upon the 
bank, and fell into a profound sleep. ^ 

When he awoke, the lark was carolling her joyous matin 
above his head, and to his surprise he found that a plaid was 
laiid over him. He threw it ofl*, and beheld Edwin seated 
at his feet. This .has been your doing, my kind brother, 
said he, but how came you to discover me ? 

** I missed you when the dawn broke ; and at last found 
you here, sleeping under the dew." 

And has none else been astir ? inquired Wallace, thinking 
of the figure he had seen. 

**None that I know of; all were fast asleep when I left 
the circle.** 

Wallace beg^ to fancy that he had been labotfaig under 
the impressions of some powerful dream, and saying no more, 
he returned to the wood. Having paid his respects to the 
countess, and shaken hands with Murray and the earl, they 
set forth, and proceeded cheerfiiUy, though slowly, through 
the delightful vallies of Barochan. By sun-set the same 
evening they arrived at the point where they were to em- 
bark. The journey ought to have been performed in half the 
time ; but the countess complaining of weakness, had peti- 
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tioned for long rests :* a compliance of gallantry, whkh the 
younger part of the cavalcade mtber reluctantly yielded. 

At Gourock, Murray engaged two small vessels ; tlie one 
for the earl and countess with her retinue, and Wallace for 
their escort ; and the other for himself and Edwin to follow 
with the men. 

It was a fine evening ; and they embarked with a brisk 
gale in their favor. The mariners calculated on reaching 
Bute in a few hours ; but ei"e they had been half an hour at 
sea, the wind began to veer about, and obliged them to woo 
its breezes by a traversing motion, which, though it length- 
ened their voyage, increased its pleasantness, as it carried 
them often within near views of the ever-varying shores — 
As they moved under a side wind, they beheld the huge ir- 
regular rocks of Dimoon overhanging the ocean ~; their deep 
ravines were strewn with shells, and green weeds of the sea ; 
and from their projecting brows hung every shrub which 
lives in that saline atmosphere. 

Ther^ said Lady Mar, gently inclining towards Wallace, 
as they sat upon the deck, might the beautiful mermaid of 
Corrie-Vrekin (ee) keep her court ! Observe how magnifi- 
cently those arching cliffs overhang the hollows ; and how 
richly they are studded with shells and sea-flowers ! 

No flower of the field, or of the ocean, that ever came 
within the ken <tf Wallace, wasted its sweetness unadmired. 
He assented to the remarks of Lady Mar, as she eloquently 
expatiated on the beauties of the shores which they passed ; 
and the hours fled pleasantly away, till turning tlie south- 
ere point of the Cowal mountains, the scene suddenly chan- 
ged. The wind which had gradually arisen, blew a violent 
gale from that part of the coast ; and the sea being pent be- 
tween the two ranges of rock which skirted the continent 
and the northern side of Bute, became so boisterous that the 
mariners began to think they should be driven upon the 
rocks of ^e island, instead of reaching its bay. Wallace 
perceived their alarm ; and seeing that it had cause, tore 
down the sails, and laid his nervous arm to the oar to keep 
the vessel off the breakers against which the wind and waves 
were driving her. The sky collected in a gloom ; and while 
the teeming clouds seemed descending even to rest upon the 
cracking masts, the swelling of the ocean appeared to threa- 
ten heaving her up into their yery bosoms. 

Lady Mar looked with affright at the gathering tempest; 
uid with difficulty was persuaded to retire with her maids ' 
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below. The earl seemed to forget his debility in the general 
terror, and tried tr^ re-assure the dismayed mariners ; but 
a tremendous sweep of wind drove the vessel far across the 
isle of Bute, and shot it past the mouth of Loch-Fyne, to 
within sig[ht of the perilous rocks of Arran — Here, our des- 
truction is certain! cried the commander of the ship. 

Lord Mar, perceiving that the crew were ignorant of the 
navigaUon of this side of the island, called to Wallace, who, 
having observed that the steer^s man was going to run her on 
a sand-bank, bad seized the helm. — While you keep the men 
to their duty in clearing the vessel of water, and in rowing, 
cried he, as the less laborious task, I will steer. 

The earl being perfectly acquainted with the coast, Wal- 
lace resigned the helm to him : — ^but scarcely hud he stepped 
forward, when a heavy sea broke over the deck, and carried 
two of the seamen overboard. Wallace on the instant threw 
over a {ilank, and casting out a rope, called to the men" to 
seize the one or the other : — Amidst a spray so blinding, that 
the vessel appeared in a cloud ; and buffetted oil each side by 
the raging waves, that seemed contending to tear her to pie- 
ces, she lay to for a few minutes to rescue the sailors from 
the yawning g^lf :— one poor creature caught by the rope, 
and was saved ; but the other was seen no more. 

Again the ship was set loose to the currant. — Wallace with 
two men only, applied their strength to the oars ; or start- 
ing* from their benches, struck forward long poles to prevent 
the rushing vessel from striking against the rocks. The rest 
of the crew were eipplo>ed in the unceasing toil of emptying 
the hold of the water which otherwise would certainly have 
sunk her. 

Even while Wallace tugged at the oar, or stood at the 
bead of the ship watching the thousand embattled cliffs 
which threatened their destruction, his eye looked for the 
vessel which contained his friends — ^But the liquid moun- 
tains which rolled around him prevented all view ; and with 
hardly a hope of seeing them more, he pursued his attempt 
to preserve the lives of those committed to his care. 

AH this while Lady Mar lay in the little cabin in a state of 
stupefaction. Having fainted at the first alarm of danger, 
she had fallen from swoon to swoon ; and now remained al- 
most insensible upon the bosoms of her maids. In a moment 
the vessel struck with a great shock, and the next instant it 
seemed to move with a velocity incredible. The whirlpool ! 
the whirlpool ! resounded from the deck. But the next in 
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Btant the rapid motion seemed suddenly checked* and the 
women fancying they had struck again, shrieked aloud. The 
cry» and the terrified words which accompanied it* aroused 
Lady Mar. She started from her trance, and while the con- 
fusion redoubled above, rushed upon the deck. 

The mountainous waves and lowering, clouds, borne for- 
ward by the blast, anticipated the dreariness of night. The 
last rays of the setting sun had long passed away ; and the 
deep shadows of the driving heavens cast the whole into a 
gloom even more terrific than absolute darkness, as it partial- 
^shewed the horrid instruments of destruction. The high 
and beetling rocks, towering aloft in precipitous wallsi, mock- 
ed the hop^s of the sea-beaten mariner, should he even buf- 
fet the waters to reach their base. And the jagged shingles, 
deeply' shelving beneath the wave, projecting their pointed 
summits above, shewed the crew where the rugged deatii 
would meet them. . 

A little onward a rough pediment of rocks bedded the base 
of inmiense ^ffs which faced the cause of their present 
alarm ; (a vast hoUow at the bottom of the sea, which» at over- 
flowing tides, and in stormy weather, formed a whirlpool al- 
most as terrific as that of Scarba.) The moment the powfix- 
ful blast, against which the weak arm of the Earl in vain con- 
tended, drove the vessel on the outward edge of the first cir- 
cle of the vortex, Wallace, with the same rope in his hand 
with which he had saved the life of the seaman, leaped from 
the deck on the opposite rocks ; and calling part of the men 
to follow him with similar ropes, fastened like his own to the 
head and stern of the vessel ; he strove, by towing it along) 
to stem the suction of the whirlpool. 

It was at this instant that Lady Mar rushed upon deck. 
The Earl perceived her the moment she appeared. Down, 
for your life, Joanna ! cried be. She answered him not, 
but looked wildly around her. No- where oould she see Wal- 
lace. Have 1 drowned him ? criea she, in a voice of pbren- 
zy, and striking the women from her who would have held 
her back : let me clasp him, even in the deep waters ! 

Drowned who ^ exclaimed the Earl, who happily had lost 
the last sentence in the roaring of the storm. 

Wallace, Wallace ! cried she, wringing her hands, a«d 
still strugg:ling with her women* At that moment a huge 
wave sinking before her, discovered the object of her fears 
standing on the centre of a rock ; or rather, followed by the 
men in the same laborious task tugging forward (he rope to 
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wych the bark was attached. She gazed at them with won- 
der and affright, for notwithstanding the beating^ of the ele- 
ments (which seemed to find their breasts of iron, and their 
feet amied With some preternatural adhenve property, when 
the surges, would haye swept them from Ihe cliff;) they con-r 
tinued to bear along the vessel. Fortunately they now went» 
not a^unst the wind, though against the wsrves. Sometimes 
they pressed forwanl for a few minutes on the level edge of 
the rock ; then a chasm yawning between, forced theiti to 
leap from clifF to cliff; or to, spring on some dnore elevated 
projection. Thus contending with the vottex and the SlOnQ^ 
they at last arrived at the doubling of Cuthon-roek ; iff) 
the point that was to clear them of this minor Cofiid-Vrekin ; 
when the rope which Wallace held, broke, and with the 
^ock he feu backwards into the sea. The fore-mart man, 
who saw the fatal plunge uttered a dreadful cry ; but ere it 
was echoed by his fellows, Wallace had risen above the 
waves, and beating their whelming waters with his invinm- 
ble arm, soon gained the vessel and jumped upon Uie deck ; 
the point was doubled, and the next instant the vessel struck. 
The men on the rocks cried, ** /There is no hope of get^g 
|ier off. AH must take to the water or perish." 

Ag%dn Lady Mar (who in the former case her husband had 
forced to go below) appeared. At sight of Wallace she 
foi^got every tlung but him ; and perhaps would have thrown 
herself into his arms, had not the Earl supposing she was 
so eagerly advancing to himself, oanght her in his. 

Are we to die ? cried she to WaUace, in a voice of pier- 
cing horror. 

1 trust that God has decreed otherwise, was his reply ; 
compose yourself; and all may be well. 

As Lord Mar, from his yet unhealed wounds, could not 
swim, a raft was soon constructed by Wallace, on which he 
placed the Earl and Countess, with tlie nurse and child. 
The nx>ment it was launched, while the men were towing it 
through the breakers, he jumped into the sea to swim by its 
side, and to be in readiness in case of any accident happen- 
ing to those upon it. Another raft followed with the rest of 
the women ; and was dragged along by the remainder of 
die crew, who in emulation of the chief,* bravdiy took to the 
waves. ^ ' 

Having gained the shore, or rather the broken rocks, that 
lie at the root of the stupendous craigs which surround the 
isle of Arran, Wallace and his sturdy ass'istants conveyed th^ 
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Countess and her terriiied women up their rugged aceiWitiMw 
Where it was possible to climb with such a barthen, tbey 
carried them ; and where it was not they assistel thetti to 
scramble up aHone. Fortunately for the ship-wrecked yoy^ 
agers^ at Uiis period, though the wind raged, its violence 
was of some advantage, for it nearly cleared the heanrfens cif 
clouds, and allowed the moon to send forth her giiiding 
light By her lamp one of the men who had gone a little 
to the right of the rest j discovered tlie mouth of a huge cafffe. 

His communication was instantly made to Wallace, t»hd 
gUd t>f such a shelter for his dripping charges soon bad tbe 
comfort of seeing them seated in safety on its rocky floofr.— 
The child, whom he had guarded in his own arms during the 
difficult ascent, he now laid on the bosom of its motber.— 
Lady Mar, in a transport of mingled feelings, kissed 4he hand 
that relinquished it, and gave way to a flood of grateful tears. 

The Earl, as he dropped almost powerless against the ^de 
of the cave, yet had strength enough to press Wallace to his 
heart:— Ever preserver of me and mine ! cried he. How 
must I bless thee !*— My wife, my child — 

Have been saved to you, my friend, interrupted Wallace, 
by the presiding care of Him who M'alked the waves K— 
Without bis especial arm, we must all haine perished in this 
awful night; therefore let our thanksgivings be directed to 
him alone. 

So be it ! returned the Earl ; and dropping on bis knees, 
he breathed forth so pathetic and sfublimea prayer of thanks, 
that the countess, whose un}iappy infatuation saw no higher 
power in this great preservation than the hand of the man 
she adored, trembled and bent her head upon the bosom- of 
her child. She could not utter the solemn ^men which, at 
its close, was repeated by every voice in the cave. Shefdt 
that guilt was cherished in her heart ; and she could not lift 
her eyes to join with those who, with the boldness of inno- 
cence. Called on heaven to attest the sanctity of their vows; 

Sleep soon sealed every weary eye excepting these of 
Wallace. A racking anxiety respecting the fate of the othfer 
vessel, in which -were the brave Bothwellers and his two 
dear friends, filled his mind with dreadful pictures 6f what 
might have been their distress, with sad forebodings that they 
had not outlived the storm. Sometimes when weaned na- 
ture for d few minutes sunk into slumber, he would start 
«:rief-strUck from the body of Edwin floating on the briny 

"od : and as he awoke, a cold despond«u» ^uld tell hm 
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Uiat lu9 dream was perhaps too true. O ! I love thee, Ed- 
win» exclaimed he to himself, and t fear my hermit-heart, 
Was to be separated from all but a patriot's love ! So is Heciv- 
oi's will : and why then did I think of loving thee !— rmust 
Uioa too die, that Scotland may haVe no rival, that Wallace 
nay fisel himself quite alone ? 

Thus he sat musing, and listening with many a sigh to 
the dying gusts of wind and fainter dashing of the water; at 
lasv the former gradually subsided, and the latter obeying the 
repeating tide, sunk away in hoarse murmurs. 

Mornmg began to dawn, and spreading upon the moun- 
tains of the opposite shore, shed a soft light over their misty 
sides. AU was tranqud and full of beauty. That eleirient 
which had lately in its rage threatened to ingulf them all, 
BOW £owed by the rocks at the foot of the cave in gentle un- 
dulations ; and where the spiral cliffs gave a little resistance, 
the rays of the rising sun, striking on the bursting waves, 
turned their vapory showers into dropping gems. 

As his companions were yet wrapped in profound sleep, 
he stole away to learn on what spot of the Isle of Arran they 
wece cast. Close by the mouth of the cave he saw a cleft 
in the rock into which he turned, and finding the footing suf- 
iicieiitly secure, soon gamed the summit. Looking around, 
he found himself at the skirts of a chain of high hills which 
semeed to stretch from sjde to side of the island, while their 
tops rose in alpine successions in a thousand grotesque and 
towering forms. The ptarmigan and capperkaily were 
acreamiag from the upper regions ; while the nimble roes 
withtbeir fawns were bounding through the green defiles. 
No tjnce of human habitation appeared. But from the size 
and population of the island, he knew that he could not be 
very far from inhabitants ; and thinking it best to return to 
the cave, and send the sailors in search of them, he retraced 
his steps. The vapors were now rolling in snowy wreath^ 
down the opposite mountains, whose heads shining in res- 
plendent purple, seemed to view lliemselves in the bright re- 
flections in the now smooth sea. Nature, like a proud con- 
queror, appeared to have put on a triumphal garb in exulta- 
tion of the devastation she had committed the night befotk'e.. 
Wallace shuddered as the parallel occurred to his mhid, and 
turned away from the scene. 

As soon as he re-entered the cav^ at the mouth of which 
lay tl^ seamen, he awoke them and sent them ofTonhii 
mWifli. An hour had hardly clasped, during which time h' 
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watched by the sides of his still sleeping friead, before the 
xnsa returned, bringing with tbenia large boat and its pro- 
prietor : but alas \ no tidings of Murray and Edwin, whom 
he had hoped might have b^ driven some where on the is(t- 
and. In bringing the boat round to the creek under tte 
rocky the men discovered that a strong wave of the sea had 
seized their wreck, and driven it between two projecting 
rocks, where it now lay wedged. Though ruined as a Ves- 
sel yet sufficient seemed to have held together to warrMit 
their exertions to save the property. Accordingly they en- 
tered it, and drew thence most of the valuables which be- 
longed to Lord Afar 

While this was doing, Wallace re-ascended to the cave, aM 
found the earl awake. He told him that a boat was ready 
for their re-embarkation. Bat where, my friend, are roy 
nephews ? inquired his lordship ^ alas, that this fatal expedi* 
tion has robbed me of them ! 

Wallace tried to inspire him witli a hope he hardly dare 
credit himself; that they had been saved on some more 
distant shore. The Voices of the chiefs awakened most of 
the women : the rest they aroused, but the countess still 
slept Mar, suggesting the probability tliat were she awake, 
she would resist trusting herself to the waves again, desired 
Ihat she might be taken on board without disturbing her. 
Thus was readily done, as the men had pnly to take up the 
two extremities of the plaid on which she lay, and so carry 
her with an imperceptible motion to tlie boat. The ear), who 
was alieady in, received her head on his bosom ; and all be- 
ing <m boiml, the rowers struck their oars, and once more 
they launched upon the sea. 

While they were yet midway between the isles, with a 
bright sun playing its beams upon the gently rippling waves, 
the countess heaving a deep sigh slowly opened her 6yes. 
All around glared with the light of day ^ she felt the motion 
of the boat, and raising her head, sa^ that she was again 
embarked on the treacherous element o^ which she had 
lately experienced so many terrors. She grew deadly pale, 
and grasped her husband's hand. My dear Joanna, cried 
he, be not alarmed ; we are all safe. --. 

AndSir William Wallace iias left us ? demanded she. 

No, madam j answered a voice from the steerage ; not till 
this party be safe at Bute, do I quit it. 

She looked round at him with a grateful smile, "Ever gfcn- 
M^us ! How could I for a moment doubt my preserro !** 
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Wallace bowed, but remained sUent And her ladyship 
sitting up and noticing her child, they passed calmly along 
till toe vessel came in sight of a little birling {g£r) which 
botmding over the waves, was presently so near the earl's 
boat that the figures m each could be distinctly seen, and 
Wallace to his rapturous surprise beheld Murray and Edwin. 
Tliat moment the latter, with a cry of joy, leaped into the 
^a, and in the next instant was over the boat side and clasp- 
ed in the arms of Wallace. Real transport, true happiness, 
now dilated the heart of the before desponding chief He 
pressed the dear boy again and again to his bosom, and kiss- 
ed his white forehead with all the rapture of the fondest 
brother. Thank God ! thank God ! was all that Edwin could 
suy ; while, at every effort he made to tear himself away from 
Wallace to congratulate his uncle on his safety, his heart 
overflowing towards his friend, opened afresh, and he climg 
the closer to his breast ; tiU at last, exhausted with happi- 
ness, the little hero of Dumbarton gave way to the sensibility 
of his tender age, and the chief felt his bosom wet with the 
joy-drawn tears of his youthful young knight. 

While this was passing, the birlin? had drawn close to the 
boat, and Muiray shook hands with his uncle and aunt, cry- 
ing to Wallace, " That urchin is such a monopolizer, that I 
see you have not a g^eefmg for any body else !" Edwin on 
this raised his April face, and turned to the affectionate wel« 
comes of Lord Mar. Wallace stretched out his hand to the 
ever gay Lord Andrew, and inviting him into tlie boat, soon 
learnt, that on the fearful night of tlie storm, the vessel in 
which Murray and his company were, (being appointed with 
a more efficient helmsman than he who steerM. Lord Mar's 
into such troubled waters) made direct to the nearest creek 
in Bute ; not doing as the other did, who, until danger stop- 
ped him, foolishly continued to aim for Rothsay. By this 
prudence. Without having been in much peril, or sustained 
any fatigue, the whole party landed safely. The night com- 
ing on dark and tremendous ; and as the seamen not doubt* 
ing that the earl's rowers had carried him^ into a similar h^ 
ven, Murray and his young companion kept themselves very 
easy in a fisher's hut till morning. At an early hour, how- 
ever, they determined to set out : and hftving rewanied the 
boatmen, put themselves at the head of their Bothwellers, 
and expecting they should come up witli the earl and his 
party at Rothsay, walked over to the castle. Their constciv 
nation was unutterable when tliey found that Lord Mar w; 

• T2 
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not there,! neither had he been heard of. Full of terror, 
Murray and Edwin immeiyately threw themselves into a 
birling^ resolved to seek their mend^ upon the seas. And 
when tliey did espy them, the rapture of Edwin^ was so great, 
that not Qven the ^unfathomable gulf could stop him from 
flying to the embrace of his friend. 

While mutu^ felicitations passed, the boats now neady 
side by ade, reached the shore ; and the seamen, jumping on 
the rocks, moored their vessels under the projecting towers of 
Rothsay. The old steward, in hope of the barque's preserva- 
tion, and in expectation of its arrival, having prepared eveiy 
thing for the reception of his Lord and Lady, on perceivii^ 
the boats draw* near the land, hastened down to receive a 
master, who had not blest his aged eyes for many a year. At 
aght of him he expressed bis exultation with a vehemence 
that was quite elaroorous : and when he took the infant in hi» 
arms that was to be the future representative of the house 
of Mar, he wept aloud. The earl spoke to him afTection- 
ately, and then talked on. with Edwin, whom he called to 
support him up the bank. Murray led the Countess out of 
the boat, while the Bothwellers so thronged about Wallace, 
cong^tulating themselves on his safety, that she saw there 
was no hope of his yielding to her his arm. 

Having entered the castle, the steward led them into a 
room in which he had spread a plentiful repast. Here, Mur- 
ray (having before recounted the adventures of his sailj call- 
ed for a history of what had befkllen his friends. l1ie Earl, 
happy to pour forth the grateful feelings of his heart, gladly 
took up the tale ; and with many a glance of gratitude to 
Wallace, narrated the perilous events of their shipwreck, 
and their providential preservation on the isle of Arran. 

Happiness now seemed to have shed her heavenly influence 
over every bosom present. All hearts owned the grateful ef- 
fects of the late rescue. The rapturous joy of Edwin burst 
forth into a thousjsnd sallies of aitlent and luxuriant imagina* 
tion. The high spirits of Murray turned every transient sub- 
ject which might excite thonghtfulness, at least into a mrth- 
nwdngjest. The veteran Earl seemed restored to health and 
to youth agsun. And Wallace felt the sun of consolation ex- 
panding in Ins bosom ; he had met a heart, though a young 
one, dn which his soul might repose : That dear selected 
brother of his affection was saved from the whelming waves ; 
and all his superstitious dreams of a mysterious doom, van- 
-^ed before this manifestatioii of heavenly goodness. His 
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friend too, the galknt Murray, was spared ! How many 
subjects had he for unmurmuring gratitude ! and with an 
unclouded brow and happy spirit he yielded to the impulse 
of the scene. He smiled and with an endearing gracious- 
ness listened to every fond speaker, while his ingenuous re- 
plies bespoke the treasures of love which sorrow had locked 
in his heart. 

The eomplaeency ^ ith which he regarded every one ; the 
pouring out of his beneficent spirit, which seemed to em- 
brace all as -his dearest kindred, turned every eye and heart 
towards him as tp tlie source of every bliss, as to a being 
who seemed made to love and be beloved by all. liady 
Mar looked at him, listened to him, with her rapt soul seat- 
ed in her eye. In his presence all was transport. 

But when he withdrew for the night, what was then the 
state of her feelings ! When the happy party separated, 
Murray in the joyous effervescence of his spirits, embraced 
his aunt, and declared that the friendly salute should go 
round. Edwin modestly pressed Lady Mar's cheek : and it 
was Wallace's turn to touch its crimson surface. He advan- 
ced to her with a look of sweetness ; she trembled, he took 
bep hand. It is not my privilege, dear lady, said he, to as- 
cend so high, and pressing her band gracefully to liis breast, 
lie left the room. 

She had found that his heart 'beat violently at the moment. 
His face was pale, and his lips quivered. The agitation, 
tl»e sweetness of his voice, the unutterable expressjion of hfs 
countenance while, as he spoke, he veiled his eyes under 
their long^brown lashes, raised such vague hopes in her bo- 
sow, that, — he being gone, she hastened lier adieus to the 
rest ; eager to retire to bed^ and there uninterruptedly muse 
on the happiness of having at last touched the heart of the 
iian for whom she would resign all the world. 



CHA1»TER XXV. 

THE morning would have brought annihilation to the 
Countess's new-fledged hopes, had not Murray been the first 
to meet her, as she came from lier chamber, and after hear*. 
ing her describe a gay design she had just constructed, pro- 
ceeded to seek his friend. 
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naturul charms, and appeared clad in her favorite gi*een, (M) 
f now peculiarly so because she saw it was the livery of Wal- 
lace) but without other ornament . than her fine dark hair 
braided up and fastened with a gold pin. Moraig, the pretty 
gi^andchild of the steward, walked beside her, hke the fairy 
queen of the scene ; so smiling did she look, so gail}^ was she 
decorat^ in all the flowers of spring. " Here is the lady of 
my elfin revels,, holding her little king in her arms !" as the 
countess spoke, Moraig held up the infant of Lady Mar, 
dressed like herself, in a tissue gathered from the field. — 
The sweet babe laughed and crowed, and knade a spring to 
leap into Wallace's arms, The chief took him, and wijh an 
affectionate smile pressed his little cheek to his. 

f will leave you to nurse, continued the countess, while"! 
do the little lord's .honors .to the refet of the guests. She then 
said a few graceful words to e&ch ; and putting the earl at 
the top of the table by the side of tlie fairy queen, stationed 
^lurray and Eldwin on each side of them ; and seating her-^ 
self at the bottom, there was no place for Wallace but that 
by her side. 

Though he had felt the repugnance of a ddicate mind, and 
the shuddering of a man who held his person consecrated to 
the memory of the only woman he had ever loved, though 
he had felt these sentiments mingle into an abhmrence of the 
countess, when she allowed her head to drop on his breast in 
the saloon at the citadel : and though, while he remained at 
Dumbarton, (without absolutely charging her- to himselff 
with any thing designedly immodest) he had certainly avoid- 
ed her ; — yet since the wreck, the danger she had escaped, 
the general joy of all meeting again, had wiped away even 
the remembrance of his former cause of dislike ; and he now 
sat by her, as by a sister, fondling her child ; although at 
every sweet caress it reminded him of what might have been 
his, — of hopes lost to him forever. 

The repast over, the piper of the adjacent cottages appear- 
ed ; and placing himself on a projecting rock, at the blast of 
his merry instrument the young peasants oi both sexes, ready 
dressed for the occasion, came forward and began* the dance. 
At this sight Edwin seized the little hand of Moraig, and ran 
with her to the spot, while Lord. Andrew called a prietty lass 
from amongst the countess's maids, and joined the group. 

Tlie happy 'earl, with many a hearty laugh, enjoyed the 
rustic jollity of his people ; and while the steward stood at 
his Lord's back, describing whose sons and daughters passes' 
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before htm in the reel. Mar remembered their pftreiitr: their 
fathers, as once his companions in the chase or on the wav^e ; 
and their mothers, as the pretty mjudens whom he* used to 
pursue over the hills in the merry time of (»t) sheaKiig. 

Lady Mar watched the countenance of Wallace' as be 
looked upon the happy ^roup : it was placid as heaven, and 
a soft complacency illumined his eyes. — How difieretit was 
the expression in hers, had he marked it ! All witJIin bet 
was in tumults, and the characters were but too legibly im- 
ptinted on her face. But he did not look on her ; for the 
child, whom the perfume of the (lowers overpowered, began 
to cry. He rose, and having resigned it to the nurse, tam- 
ed into a narrow vista of trees, and walked slowly on, un- 
conscious whither he went. ** 

Lady Mar, with an eager, thoygh almost aimless haste, 
followed him with a light step till she saw him turn out (^ 
the vista ; and then she lost sight of him. To walk with him 
undisturbed in so deep a seclusion ; to improve the impres- 
sion which she was sure she had made upon his heart, into 
something more tender ; to teach him to foiget his Itferion, 
in the hope of one day possessing her ! All these things ran 
in this vain woman's head : — And inwardly rejoicing that the 
shattered health of her husband promised her a ready free- 
dom to become the wife of the man to whom she wo|ild ghd- 
ly belong in honor or in dishonor ; she.hastened forward, as 
i the accomplishment of her wishes depended upon this 
meeting. Peeping through the trees at the end of the vista* 
she saw him standing with folded arms, looking intent!)^ into 
the bosom of a large lake, which was so thickly surrounded 
with willows, that she could only perceive him as the wind 
tossed aside the branches. 

Having stood for some time, he walked on. Several times 
she essa) ed to emerge and join him ; but a sudden awe of 
him, a conviction of that saintly purity which would shrink 
from the guilty vows she was meditating to pour into his 
ear; a recollection of the ejaculation with which he had a& 
costed her, before her hovering figure, when she haunted 
his footsteps that night on the banks of the Cart ; these 
thoughts made her pause. He might again mistake her for 
the same dear object ! — This image it was not her interest 
to recal. And to approach him near, to unveil her heart to 
him, and to be repulsed ; there was madness in the idea, and 
she retreated* 
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^e had no sooner returned to the scene of festivity, than 
she repented having allowed, what she deemed an idle alarm 
of ojFer-strained delicacy, to drive her from the lake. She 
would have hastened back again, still in .the hope of coming 
up wkh Wallace before he left i1^ had not two or three ag^d 
female peasants surrounded her, and engaged her in spite of 
her sfcruggtes for extricatidto* in listening to long stories res- 
pecting ner Lord's youth. She had been with these women, 
smd by the side of the dancers, for nearly an hour before 
WaDiMce re-appeared. She smiled on him as he approached : 
" Wbere, truant^ have you been ?" 

Ib a bj^autiful solitude, returned he, amongst a luxuriant 
grove of willows : — 

Aye ! cried she, it is caDed Glenshealeach ; (^kk) and a sad 
scene was acted there * about ten years ago a lady of this 
islaad drowned herself in the lake they hang over, because 
the man she loved despised her. 

Unhappy woman ! observed Wallace. 

Then you would have pitied her ? rejoined Lady Mar. 

'* He cannot be a man that would not pity a woman under 
those circumstances." 

*' Then i/du would not hav^ consigned her to such a fate !'* 

Wallace was startled by the peculiar tone in which this 
»mple question was asked. It recalled a recollection of her 
action in the saloon of the citadel, and unconsciously turning 
a penetrating look upon her, his eyes met her's. He need 
not have heard farther to have learnt more. She hi^tily 
looked down and colored ; and he wishing to misiinderstand 
a language so disgraceful to herself, so dishonoring to her 
husband with a negligent sdr ga/e some trifling answer: 
and then making some observations about the earl, advanced 
to him. His lordship was now tired with the scene, and 
taking the arm of Wallace, they returned together into the 
house. 

Edwin and Hurray soon followed, and arrived time enough 
to see ftom the window the little pinnace that was come to 
take tbem to the main land, draw up under the castle and 
throw out her moorings. The coiintess too, saw its blue 
streamers, and hastening into the room where the young 
chieftains sat» (for the earl being jover-wearied, had retired 
to repose) inquired the reason of that boat having drawn so 
near the castle. 

Only that it vaay take us from it, replied Murray. 
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The Countess fised her eyes with a powerful «id uneqoir- 
ocal expression upon Wallace My gratitude is ever due to 
vour kindness, my dear madam, said he, still wishing' to be 
blind to what he cotild not but perceive; and that we may 
ever deserve it, said he, looking at his friends, we go to 
keep the enemy from your doors. 

Yes, added^ Murray* and to keep a more insidious foe 
from our own too ;> for Edwin and I feel it rather a danger- 
ous sport toi>ask too long in these sunny bowers. 

But surely your chief is not afraid ! said she, casting* a soft 
glance at Wallace. And nevertheless I must fly, returned 
lie* bowing to her. That you positively shall not added she 
with a fluttering joy at her Iieart, thinking she was about to 
conquer ; you stir not a step this night, else I shall brand you 
all as a band of cowards. 

Call us by all the names in the poltroon's calender, cried 
Murray, seeing by the countenance of Wallace that his reso- 
lution was not moved ; and I shall gallop off from your 
black ^ed Judith, as if chased by Calypso herselt^^— So, dear 
aunt, rejoined Edwin smiling, if you do not mean to play 
Cyrce to bur Ulysses, g^ve us leave to go ! Lady Mar looked 
at the boy intently as he innoS^tly uttered these words.— 
Are you indeed my nephew ? whispered she. A strange 
jealousy glanced on her heart ; she had never seen Edwin 
Ruthven ; the blooming cheek of this 3routh, his smooth skin, 
his almost impassioned fondness for Wallace : all made a 
wild suspicion rush upon her mind. Edwin scarcely under- 
standing her question, answered gaily — I hope so, for I am 
Lord Mar's ; and besides I love to be related to all hand- 
some ladies ! as he said so, he snatched a kiss from her hand 
and darted after Murray, who had disappeared to give some 
speeding directions respecting the boat. 

Leftmus alone with the object of her every wish, in the 
moment when she thought she was going to lose him, perhaps 
forever, she forgot all prudence, all reserve, and laying her 
hand on his arm, as he with a respectful bow was also moving 
away, arrested his steps. She held him fast ; but agitation 
preventing her speaking, she trembled voilently ; and weep- 
ing, dropped her head upon his shoulder. He was motion- 
less.--Hei' tears redoubled—He felt the embarrassment of 
his situation : and at last extricating his tongue, which sur- 
prise and shame for her had chained^ in a gentle voice be 
inquired the cause of her uneasiness. 

" If for the safeties of your nephews—" 
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llo, no, cried' she interrupting him, read my fate in that 
of the lady of Glenshealeach ! 

Again he was silent; astonished, fearful of too promptly 
understanding so disgraceful a truth, he found no words in 
which to answer her ; and her emotions became so violent, 
that he expected she would have swooiied in his arms. 

Gniel, cruel Wallace ! at last cried she, clinging to his 
arms ; tor he had once or twice attempted to disengage and 
re-seat her on the bench ; yourheart is steeled, or it would 
understand mine. It would at least pity the wretchedness it 
has created. But I am despised, and I can yet find the wa- 
tery grave from which you so lately rescued tne. 

To dissemble longer would have been foUy. Wallace now 
resolutely took the countess by both her arms, and seating 
her, though with gentleness, addressed her.—- Your husband. 
Lady Mar, is my friend : had I even a heart to give to woman, 
not die sigh should arise in it to his dishonor. But I am lo&t 
to all warmer affections than that of friendship. 1 may re- 
gard man as my brother, woman my sister ; but never more 
can I look on female form with love. 

Lady Mai-'s tears now flowed in a more tempered current. 

But were it otherwise, cried she, only tell me, that had I 
not been bound with chains which my kinsmea forced upon 
me ; had I not been made the property of a man who, how- 
ever estimable, was of too paternal years for me to love ; ah ! 
tell ne if these tears should have flowed in vain ? 

Wallace seemed to hesitate what to answer. 

Wrought up to agony, she threw herself on hid breast, ex- 
claiming, answer ! but drive me not to despair. 1 never lov- 
ed man before — and now to be scorned !— -Oh, kill me, too 
dear Wallace, but tell me not that you neve» could have lov- 
ed me ! 
^ Wallace was alarmed at her vehemence. 

Lady Mar, returned he, I am incapable of saying any 
thing to you that is inimical to your duty to the best of men. 
I will even forget this distressing conversation, and continue 
through life to revere equal with himself, the wife of my 
friend. 

And I am to be stabbed with this ? replied she, in a voice 
of indignant anguish. 

You are to be healed with it. Lady Mar, returned he, for 
it is not a man, like the rest of his s^x, that now addresses 
you, but a being whose heart is petrified to marble. I coiild 
feel no throb of vours ; I should he insensible to all %if^ 

Vol. F. T • 
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charms were I even vile enough to see no evO in trampHng 
upon your husband's rights. Yes, were virtue lost to mt, 
still memory would speak ; still would she urge that the 
chaste and last kiss imprinted by my Marion on these fipi» 
^ould live there in unblemished sanctity till I again meet 
her angel embraces in the world to come ! 

The countess awed by this solemnity, but not pat from bef 
suit, only clasped her hands together and exclaimed^ what 
she was, I would be to thee — my consoler, thine adorer W 
time may set me free ; O till then, only give me leave to love 
thee, and I shall be happy ! 

You dishonor yourself lady, returned he, by these petitions. 
And for what ? In loving' me, you love a senseless stone ; yoa 
plunge your soul in guilty wishes ; you sacrifice your peace, 
and your self-esteem to a phantom ; for I repeat, I am dead 
to women, and the voice of love sounds like the funeral knell 
of her who will never breathe it to me more. He rose as he 
spoke. And tlie countess^ pierced to the heart, and almost 
despairing of now retaining any part of his esteem, wss 
devising what next to say, to deprecate the scorn s)^e dread- 
ed, when Murray came into the room. 

Wallace instantly observed that his countenance was trou- 
bled. Wha^ has happened ? inquired he. 

'* A messenger from the main lan^ has arrived with bad 
news from Ayr." 

Are they of a private or a public nature ? rejoined Wal- 
lace. - ^ 

** Of both. TliCre has been a hornd. massacre, in which 
the heads of many noble families have fallen." As he spoke, 
the paleness of his countenance revealed to his*frien^ that 
part of the information, which he had found himself unable 
to communicate. 

I comprehend my loss, cried Wallace, Sir Ronald Craw- 
ford is slain ^ Bring the messenger in. 

Murray withdrew ; and Wafiace seating himself, remain- 
ed with a fixed and stem countenance gazing on the ground. 
Lady Mar durst not breathe, for fear of disturbing the hor^ 
rid stillness which seemed to lock up his gpief and indigna- 
tion. 

Lord Andrew re-entered with a stranger. Wallace rose to 
meet him; and seeing Lady Mar, Countess, said he, these 
bloody recitals arc not for your ears, and waving her to with- 
draw, slie left the room. 
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Tliis gallant stranger, said Murray, is Sir John Graham. 
He has just left that new theatre of Southron treachery. 

I have hastened hither, cried the knight, to call your vic- 
tOTiOQS aimi to take a signal yengeance on the murderers of 
your grandlather. He and eighteen other Scottish chiefs 
Jiave been treacherously put to death in the Bams of Ayr.(^) 

Gndiam then proceeded to narrate the event more cir- 
cumstantially. He, and his father Lord Dundaff, having 
'^een on the south coast of Scotland, were returning home- 
wards, when his lordship not being very well, they stopped 
at Ayr. They arrived the very day that Lord Aymer de 
Valence entered it a fugitive from Dumbarton castle. — 
Much as that earl might haver wished to keep the victory o£ 
WaUace a secret from th'e inhabitants of Ayr, he found it 
impossible. Two or three soldiers, (who had escaped before 
their lord, and now entered the town with him) whispered 
the hard fighting they had endured ; and thus, in half an hour 
after the arrival of the English earl, eviery soul knew that 
the recovery of Scotland was began. Elated with this in- 
telligence, the Scots went under ni^ht from house to house, 
congratulating each other on so miraculous an interference 
in meir favor : — And many stole to Sir Ronald Crawford's 
to felicitate the venerable knight on his glorious grand-son. 
Tlie good old man listened to their animated eulog^ums on 
Wallace with meek joy: and when Lord Dundaff, who of- 
fered his con^tulations with the rest, said, but when al) 
Scotland lay in vassalage, where did he imbibe this royal 
spirit, to tread down tyranny, and to command by virtue 
alone ? The venerable patriarch replied :— He was always 
a noble boy. In infancy he was the defender of every chUd 
who was oppressed by boys of greater power ; he was even 
the champion of the brute creation, for no poor animal was 
ever allowed to be tortured with impunity near him. The 
old looke4 on. him for comfort, the young for protection. — 
From infancy to manhood he has been a benefactor, and 
though the cruelty of our enemies has widowed liis youthful 
years ; though he should go childless to the g^ve, the bright- 
ness of his virtues will spread more glories round the name 
of Wallace, than a thousand posterities. ^ 

The next niorning, this venerable old man and other chiefs 
of similar consequence in that quarter of the country, were 
sumn^oned by Sir Richard Arnuff, to the judgment-hall in 
the governor's palace, there to deliver in a schedule of their 
estates, that quiet poaaesHon might be granted to them under 
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the great seal of Lord Aymer de Valence^ the defuttf Wardeti 
of Scotland, who tpos just arrived at Atfr, 

The grey-headed knight, not being so active as the others 
of more juvenile years, happened to be the last who entered 
this tyger^s den. Wrapped in a tartan plaid, with his silver 
hair covered with a blue bonnet, he was walking along, sup- 
ported between two of his domestics, when Sir John Graham 
met him at the gate of the palace. He smiled on him as be 
passed, and whispered — It will not be long before my Wal- 
lace makes 'even the forms of vassalage unnecessary ; and 
then these failing' limbs may sit at home, undisturbed, under 
the fig-tree and. vine of his planting. 

God grant, it ! returned Graham : and be saw Sir Ronald 
admitted within the interior gate. The servants were order- 
ed to remain without the portal. Sir John walked about 
some time, expectmg the re-appearance of the knight, whom 
he intended to assist in leading home ; but after an hour's 
stay, finding no signs of any regress from the palace, he 
thought his father might be wondering at his delay, and he 
tum^ his steps towards his own lodgings. As he passed 
along, he met several Southron detachments hurrying across 
the streets. In the midst of some of these companies be saw 
one or two Scottish men of rank, whom he had known in 
more distant parts of the kingdom. By their countenances, 
he guessed they were prisoners ; and as he coidd foresee 
nothing but danger should he recognize them, he passed on. 
Indeed the first he had met hinted to him this necessary pru- 
dence ; for as Graham, sedng an old acquaintance under 
such painful circumstances, was hastening towards him, .the 
noble Scot raised his manacled hand and turned away his 
head. Graham instantly retreated, but the soldiers for 
some time afterwards looking back, reg^arded him with an 
air of suspicion. This was a sufficient warning to the young 

^ knight, and soon after darting into an obscure alley which 
led to the gardens of his father's lodgings, he was hurrying 

^forward, when he saw one of Lord DundafPs men running 
breathlessly towards him. 

Fly, Sir John ! cried the man, if you would save your fa- 
ther! 

The honest creature then briefly informed his young mas- 
tei* that a party of armed men had come under De Valence's 
warrant, to seize Lord DundafT, and to take him to prison ; 
tliere co lie with others, who, like himself, were charged with 
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haying taken a part in a conspiracy with the grandfather of 
the insurgent Wallace. 

The officer of the band who took Lord Dundaff, told him 
in the most insulting lang^ag^, that Sir Ronald his ringle^er, 
with eighteen nobles his accomplices, had a)] suffered the 
pumshment of their crime ; and were lying headless trunks 
m the judgment-hall. 

Fly, therefore, my master; repeated the man, fly to Sir 
William Wallace, and require his hand to avenge his kins- 
roan's blood, and to free his countrymen from prison. These 
are -your father's commands : He directed me to seek you 
out and to gfive them to you. , 

Graham, alarmed for the life of his father, hesitated how 
to act. To leave him, seemed to be abandoning him to the 
death the others had received ; and yet only by obeying him, 
could he have any hopes of- averting his threatened fate. — 
Once seeing ^he path he ought to pursue, he immediately 
struck into it : and giving his signet to the man, to assure 
Lord Dundaff of his obedience, he mounted a horse, wh-ch 
the faithful creature had brought to the town end ; and set- 
ting off ildl speed, allowed nothing to stay him (changing his 
horses as fast as they tired) till he reached Dumbaiton castle. 
There, hearitig that Wallace was gone to Bute, he threw 
himself into a boat, and plying every oar, reached that islahd 
in a shorter space of time than the voyage had ever before 
been effected. 

Being now brought into the presence of the chief whom 
he had sought with such breathless expedition ; he narrated 
his dismarade with a simplicity and pathos which would have 
instantly drawn the sword of Wallace, had he had no kins- 
man to avenge, no friend to release from tRe Southron dun- 
geons. But as the case stood, his bleeding grandfather lay ' 
before his eyes, and the axe hung over the bead of the virtu- 
ous nobles of his country. 

Wallace heard the young chieftain to an end without speak- 
ing, or altering the fixed determination of his countenance. 
But at the close, with an augmented suffusion of blood in his 
face, and his brows denouncing some tremendous fate, he 
rose. Sir John Graham, said he, I attend you. 

Whither ? demanded Murray. 

To Ayr ; answered Wallace ; this moment I will set out 
for Pumbarton to bring away the sinews of my strength ; 
and then this arm shall shew how I loved that good old 
man. 

U2 
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Your men, interrupted Graham, are already awaiting you 
on the opposite shore. I presumed to command for you ; for 
on entering Dumbarton, and finding you were absent ; after 
having briefly recounted my errand to Lord Lennox ; I dar- 
ed to interpret your minJ and to order Sir Alexander 8cr3nn- 
geour and Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, with all your own force, to 
follow me to the coast of Renfrew. 

Thank you, my friend ! cried Wallace, grasping his hand, 
you read my soul. We go directly. I cannot stay to bid 
your uncle farewell ; said he to Lord Andrew, remain and 
tell him tohless me with his prayers ; and then, dear Murray, 
follow me to Ayr. 

Edwin, ignorant of what the stranger had imparted to 
Lord Andrew, and of what was the object of conference 
with Wallace, at the sight of the chiefs approaching from the 
castle-gate, hastened forward with the news that all was rea- 
dy for their embarkation. He was hurrying out his informa- 
tion, when tlie altered comitenance of his general checked 
him. He looked at the stranger ; his features were agitated 
and severe* He turned towards his' cousin ; all there was 
gfrave and distressed. Again he glanced at Wallice, and 
drew nearer to seek an explanation; but every look threat- 
ened, no word was spoken ; and Edwin saw him leap, into the 
boat, and followed by the stranger. The astonished boy, 
though not noticed, would not be left behind, and stepping 
in also, sat down beside the chief 

I shall be after you in an hour, exclaimed Murray. The 
seamen pushed off, and giving loose to their swelling sail, in 
five minutes they were waft^ out of the little hiffbor, and 
turning a point lost sight of the castle. 

Here is a list of tlie murdered chiefs, and of those who 
are now in the dungeons expecting the like treatment, said 
Graham, holding out a piece of parchment : It was given to 
me by my faithful servant. Wallace took it ; but seeing his 
grandfather's name at the top, he could look no furfiier ; 
closing the scroll. Gallant Graham, said he, I want no stimu- 
lus to lead me to the extirpation I meditate. If God blesses 
my arms, not a perpetrator of this horrid massacre shall be 
alive to-morrow in Ayr, to repeat the deed. 

What massacre ? Edwin ventured to inquire. Read that 
parchment, said Wallace, and it will tell you. 

Edwin took the roll, and on seeing the words, Jl Hat of the 
ScotHah CfUefenmrderedon the IBth of June^ 1297, in thejudg- 
ment-haU of the English batons at Jh/r ; his cheek, rendered 
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pale by the tospense of his iniady now reddened with the hue 
of indignation ; but when his eye immediately afterwards, 
fell on the venerated name of his general's g^ndfatiier, his 
horror-struck eye sought the &ce of WaUace : it was dark 
as before ; and he was now in earnest discourse with Gra- 
ham. 

Edwin, forbearing to interrupt him, continued to read over 
the blood-registered names. After Sir Rmwld GravforfPs 
immediately followed that of Sir Bryce Bhur, then Sir JVtil 
Mmtgwuenf, and those of the Baron of ^uckinleck. Sir Wal- 
ter Barclay, Sir Thomas Boyd, and the chieftain of Kennetly, 
{mm) In turning the page to read farther, his eye glanced to 
the opposite side, and he saw at the head of A Utt ofPnton- 
era in theJhmgeonB of Ayr, the name of Lord Jhmdaffs and 
immediately after, that of Lord Rutkven / He uttered a pier- 
cing cry, and extending his arms to Wallace, who turned 
round at so unusual a sound, the terror-struck boy exclaim- 
ed. My father is in their hands. Oh, Sir William, if you are 
indeed my brother, fly to Ayr and save him ! 

Wallace rose instandy, and taking up the open list, which 
Edwin had dropped, he saw the name of Lord Ruthven, 
amongst the prisoners ; and folding lus arms around this af- 
fectionate son ; compose yourself; ssud he, " it is to Ayr I 
am going ; and if the God of justice be my speed, your fa- 
ther and Lord Dundaff shall not see another day in prison.'? 

Edwin threw himself on the neck of his friend ; ** My ben- 
efactor !" was all he could utter. Wallace pressed him si- 
lently in his arms. 

Who is this amiable youth ? inquired Graham, to which of 
the noble companions of my captivated father, is he son P 

To William Ruthven, (nn) answered Wallace, the valiant 
lord of the Carse of Gowrie. And it is a noble scion from so 
glorious a root. He it was that enabled me to win Dumbar- 
ton. Look up, my sweet brother ! cried Wallace, trying to 
regain so tender a mind from the paralyzing terrors which 
had seized it ; look up ; and hear me recount the first fruits 
of your maiden arms, to our gallant friend ! 

Edwin, covered with blushes, arising from anxious emo- 
tion, as well as from a happy consciousness of having won 
the praises of his general, rose from his breast and bowing to 
Sir John, still leaned his head upon the shoulder of Wallace. 
That amiable being, who, in seeking to wipe the tear of af- 
fliction from the cheek of others, minded not the drops o^ 
blood which were dbtilling in secret from his own l^ear 
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began the recital of his first acquaintance with bis youngs Sir 
Edwin. He enumerated every particalar of his bringing the 
Bothwellers through the enemy encircled mountains, to 
Glenfinlass ; of his scaling the widls of Dumbarton, to make 
the way smooth for the Scots to ascend ; and of his afker 
prowess in that well-defended fortress. As Wallace pro- 
ceeded, the wonder of Graham was raised to a pitchy only 
to be equalled by his admiration, and taking the hand of 
Edwin, receive me, brave youth, said he, as your -second 
brother ; Sir William Wallace is your first : but this night we 
together fight for our fathers, and let that make us iadeed 
brethren ! 

Edwin pressed his cheek with his innocent lips ; let us to^ 
gether free them ; cried he, and then we shall be bom twins 
in happiness. 

. So be it ! cried Graham, and Sir William Wallace shall be 
the sponsor of that hour. 

Wallace smiled on them ; and moving to the head 6f the 
vessel, saw, not only that they drew near the shore, but that 
the beach was covered wijh armed men. To be sure whether 
or no they were his own, he drew his sword and waved it in 
the air. At that moment a hundred faulchions flashed in the 
sun-beams, and the shout of " Wallace !" came loudly on 
the breeze. 

Graham and Edwin started on their feet, and, the rowers 
plying their oars, — in the course of a few minutes Wallace 
jumped on shore, and was received with acclamations by his 
thronging troops. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

WALLACE no sooner landed than he commenced his 
march. Murray came up with him on the banks of the Ir- 
win ; and as Ayr was not a very long journey from that river, 
at two hours before midnight the little army entered Laglane 
Wood, where they ha\ted while their general proceeded to 
reconnoitre the town. The wind swept in gusts through the 
trees, and seemed by its dismal yellings to utter warnings of 
the dreadful deeds he was come to peiform. Wallace had 
already declared his plan of destrucdon ; and Graham, as a 
first measure, went to the spot which he had fixed on with 
T^^cdougal, his servant, as A place of rendezvous. Having 
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mentioned midniglit as the most probable time of his return, 
^facdoogal was prepared to be always there at that hour. — 
Graham, after a short stay* re-appeared with the man, who 
informed Walliice, that in honor of the sequestrated lands 
of the murdered chiefs, having been that day partitioned by 
De Valence amongst certain Southron fords, a grand feast 
was now held in the governor's palace. Under the very roof 
where they had shed the blood of the blindly-trusting Scots, 
they were now kee];nng this carousal ! 

Then is our time to strike ! dried Wallace. And order- 
ing detachments of his men to take possession of the avenues 
to the town, he with others, made a circuit to come in front 
of the castle gates by a path that was less frequented than 
the main street. The dj^kness being so great that no ob- 
ject could be distinctly seen, they had not gone far befbre 
Macdougal, who had undertaken to be their gfuide, sudden- 
ly discovered, by the projection of a hill on the right, that 
he had lost the road. 

Never mind, answered Wallace, our swords will find us 
one. 

Graham uneasy at any mistake in a situation where so 
much was at stake, gladly hailed a long line of light, which 
streamed from what he supposed the window of a cottage. 
In a few minutes they arrived at a thached hovel, and heard 
issuing from it the wailipg stndns of the coronach. (00) Gra- 
ham paused. Its melancholy notes were supg by female 
voices ; and seeing no danger in applying to such harmless 
inhabitants to know the way to the citadel, he proceeded to 
the door, and intending to knock, the weight of his nuiiled 
arm burst open its slender latch, and discovered two poor 
women wringing their hands over a shrouded body that lay 
on the bed. Murray, whose ear had been struck with 
sounds never breathed over the vulgar dead, was arrested 
by curiosity, and looking in, wondered what noble Scot was 
the subject of lamentation in so lowly an abode. The stop- 
ping of these two chiefhdns impeded the steps of Wallace, 
who was pressing forward without either eye or ear for any 
thing but the object of his march ; when the elder of the wo- 
men, alarmed at this intrusion, running forward at this mo- 
ment with a candle in her hand to ask their errand, the 
light struck upon his face : it fell from her grasp, and ex- 
clainung with a scream of joy. Sir William Wallace * she 
rushed towards him^ and threw he|r arms about his neck. 
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He instantly recognized Elspa his nurae, the futhfol at- 
tendant on his gfran&ther's declining years, the happy ma- 
tron who had decked the bridal bed of his Marion ; i^ with 
a sudden angiush of recollection that almost unmanned l^ 
he returned her affectionate embrace; 

Here he lies ! cried the old woman, drawing Sir William 
towards the bed, which was covered with a linen eloth ; and 
before he had time to demand, Who P she pulled dowir the 
shroud and disclosed to the eyes of the shuddering spectatois, 
the body of Sir Ronald Crawford. Wallace stood g^ingon it 
with a look of subh dreadful import, that Edwin, whose anx- 
ious eyes then sought his countenance, trembled with a nane-^ 
less horror. Oh, thought he, to what is this noble soul re- 
served ! Is he doomed to extirpate the enemies of Scotland, 
that every ill falls cUrect upon his head ! 

Sad, sad bier for the lord of Loudon ! cried the dd wo- 
man ; a poor wake (pp) to mourn the loss of him who was 
the benefactor of all the country around ! But had I not 
brought him here, the salt sea must have been his grave.— 
Here the sobs of the poor old creature prevented her pro- 
ceeding ; but after a short pause, thou^^h interrupted with 
many vehement lamentations over the virtues of the dead, 
and imprecations on his murderers, she related, that as soon 
as the woful tiding^ were brought to Monktown Kirk, of the 
death of its master ; (and brought too by the emissaries d 
the Southron who was to take it in podteSsion ;) she and her 
sister, and the rest of the Scots who would not swear fidelity 
to the new lord, were driven from the house. She hastened 
to the bloody theatre of the massacre ; and there beheld the 
bodied of the murdered chiefs on sledges, drawn successively 
to the sea-shore. Elspa presently knew that of her venerable 
master^ by a scar on his breast, which he had received in the 
victorious battle of lArgs. When she saw corse after corse 
thrown with a careless hand into the splashing waves ; and 
that a man approaiched to consign the honored chief of Lou- 
don to the same unhallowed burial, she threw herself frantic- 
ly on the body : and so moved the man's compassion, that • 
taking advantage of the time when his comrades were out of 
sight, he permitted her to wrap the dead Sir Ronald in her 
plaid, and so carry him away between her aster and herself. 
But ere she raised her sacred burthen, he directed her to seek 
the venerable head from amongst the others which lay ming- 
led in a sack, and drawing it forth, she placed it beside the 
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boAy, and hastily retired with hoth to the hovel where Wal- 
lace had found her. It was a shepherd's hut ; but the desola- 
tion of the times having long ago driven away its former in- 
habitant, and no other abode being near, she had hoped that 
in so lonely an obscurity she might have performed the last 
rites to the remains of the murdered lord of the very lands 
on which she wept him : and intending to take him to the 
neighboring convent, to be interred in secret by the fathers 
of a church he had in life endowed : she and her sister were 
chanting over him the sad dirge of their country, when Sir 
John Graham burst open their door. Ah ! cried she, as she 
closed her dismal narrative ; though two lonely women were 
all they left of the once numerous household of Sir Ronald 
Crawford, to sigh the last lament over his once revered bo- 
dy ; yet in that sad midnight hour, our earthly voices were 
not alone, for the wakeful spirits of his daughters hovered in. 
the air, and joined the deep coronach ! 

Wallace sighed heavily as he looked on the animated face 
of the aged mourner. Attachment to the venerable dead, 
seemed to have inspired her with thoughts beyond her sta- 
tion ; but the heart is an able teacher, and he saw that true 
affection speaks but one language. 

As her ardent eyes dropped from their heaven-ward gaze, 
they fell upon the shrouded face of her master. A napkin 
had been thrown across the wound of decapitation. Lords, 
cried she, in a burst of recollection, ye have not seen all the 
cruelty of these ruthless murderers ! At these words she sud- 
denly withdrew the linen, and lifting up the pale head, held 
it wofully towards Wallace : Here, cried she, once more 
kiss these lips !, they have often kissed yours when you were 
a babe, and as insensible to his love, as he is now to your 
sorrow. 

Wallace received the head in his arms : tlie long silver 
beard, thick with gouts of blood, hung over his hands. He 
fixed his eyes on it intently for some minutes. An awful si- 
lence pervaded the room ; eveiy eye was rivetted upon him. 

Looking round on his friends with a countenance whose 
deadly hue gave a sepulchral fire to the gloomy denunciation 
of his eyes. Was it necessary, said he, to turn my heart to 
iron, that I was brought to see this sight ? All the tremend- 
ous purpose of his soul was read in his countenance, while he 
laid the head back upon the bed, and added, " I obey thy 
signal. Almighty Power of justice! and deep shall Ay^' 
street flotUr in blood for this!" As he spake, he rushed f 
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the hut, and with rapid strides proceeded in piofoaiid fiknce 
towards the palace.C^^) 

He well knew that no honest Scot could be under that 
roof. To fire it then was his determination. To destroy all 
at oncfe in the theatre of their cruelty ;< to make an execu- 
tion, not engage in a warfare of man to man, was his reso* 
lution ; for, uiey were not soldiers he was seeking, but assas- 
sins ; and to pitch his brave Scots in the open field against 
such unmanly wretches, would be to dishonor his men, and 
to give their unworthy opponents a chance for the lives they 
had forfeited. ' 

All being quiet' in the few streets through which he passed ; 
and having set strong bodies of men at the mouth of eveiy 
sally port of the citadel, he turned at once upon the guard at 
the Barbican-gate, and slaying them before they could give 
the least alarm, he and his (Siosen troop entered ^e portal 
and made direct to the palace. The lights which blazed 
through the windows of the banqueting-hall, shewed him to 
the spot : and having detached Graham and Edwin to bis 
right, to storm the Keep where their fathers were confined, 
he took the half-intoxicated sentinels at the p^ace gates by 
surprise, and striking tliem into a sleep from which diey 
would wake no more : he fastened the doors upon the assas- 
sins. The palace was built of huge beams of wood, and 
therefore the fitter for his purpose. His men now surround- 
ed the buUding with hurdles filled with combustibles, which 
they had prepared according to his directions ; and when all 
was ready, Wallace, with die mighty spirit of retribution 
nerving every limb, mounted to the roof, and tearing off 
part of the tileing, with a flaming brand in his hand, shewed 
himself, glittering in arms, to the affrighted revellers be- 
neath ; and as he threw it blazing amongst them, he cried 
aloud, ^ The blood of the murdered calls for vengeance and 
it comes!" 

At that instant the matches were put to the faggoti which 
surrounded the building ; and the whole party spryijpng from 
their seats hastened towards the doors : all were &stened on 
them ; and retreating again into the midst of the room, they 
fearfully looked up to the tremendous figure above, which 
like a supernatural beinjP, seemed come to avenge their 
crimes and to nun down fire upon their guilty heads. Some 
shook with superstitious dread ; and others, driven to athe- 
istical despair, with horrible execrations strove again to force 

^assagie through the doors. A s^cbnd glance told De Va- 
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lence whoae was the hand which had launched the thunder- 
bolt at his feet ; and turning to Sir Richard Amulf, he cried 
in a voice of borrori " My arch enemy is there !" 

The rising smoke from within and without the building, 
now obscured his terrific form. The shouts of the Scotd as 
the fire covered its walls ; and the streaming flames licking 
the windows, and pounng into every opening in the build- 
ing, raised such a terror in the breasts of the wretches with- 
in, that with the most horrible cries, they again and again 
flew to the doors to escape. Not an avenue appei^^d : al- 
most suffocated with smoke, and scorched by the blazing 
rafters which fell from the burning roof, they at last made a 
desperate attempt to break a passage through the g^at por* 
taL Arnulf was at their head ; and sunk to abjectness by 
fys despair, in a voice, which terror rendered piercing, he 
called aloud for mercy ! The words reached the ear of Sir 
Roger Kirkpatrick, who stood nearest to the door : in a 
voice of thunder he replied—" That ye gave ye shall re- 
ceive ! Where was mercy when our faUiers and our brothers 
fell beqeath your swords ?** 

Aymer De Valence came up at this moment with a wood- 
en pillar which he and the strongest men in the company 
had torn fron) under the gallery that survounded the room ; 
and with all their streng^ dashing it against the door, they 
at laat drove it from its bolts. But now a wall of men oppo- 
scd them ! Desperate at the sight, and with a burning fur- 
nace in their rear, it i^as not the might df man that should 
prevent their escape ; and with a determination of despair, 
they rushed forw^, and the foremost rank of the Scots fell. 
But ere the exulting Southrons, who began to hope, could 
press into the open space, Wallace himself had closed 
upon tliem : and Arnulf, the merciless Arnulf, whose voice 
had pronounced the sentence of death upon Sir Ronald 
Crawford, died beneath his hand. 

Wallace was not aware that he had killed the governor of 
Ayr, till his enemies, by their terror-struck exclamations, 
informed him that the ruthless instigator of the massacre 
was slain. This event w^ welcome news to the Scots ; and 
hoping that the next death would be that of De Valence, 
they pressed on with redoubled energy.. 

The soldiers of the garrison, aroused by such extraordina- 
ry noise, and alarmed by the flames of the palace, hastened, 
half dressed, though with arms in their hai>ds, to the spot.— • 
But their presence rather added to the confusion, than g^ 

VOTK I. X 
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aenstance to the besieged party. The men were without 
leaders ; and not daring to put themselves in action for fear 
of being afterwards punished in the case of a mischance ior 
having presumed to move without their officers, they stood 
dismayed and irressolute, while those very officers, who had 
been all at the banquet, were failing in heaps under the 
swords of the resistless Scots. 

The men who guarded the prisoners having their com- 
manders with tliem, made a stout resistance ; and one of 
them stealing off, gathered a few companies of the scattered 
forces o^ the garrison, and suddenly taking Graham in flank, 
made no inconsiderable havoc amongst that part d€ his divi- 
sion. Edwin, fearful that his friend would be overpowered, 
blew the sigfnal for assistance. Wallace seeing-that the day 
was won at the palace, left the finishing of the affsur, and he 
hoped the seizure of De Valence, to Kirkpatrick and Mur- 
ray ; and drawing off a small party to reinforce Graham, he 
in his turn took the Southron officer by surprise. The ene- 
my's ranks fell around liim like com beneath the sickle ; 
and grasping a huge battering ram which his men had found, 
he burst open the door of the Keep. Graham and Edwin 
with shouts of triumph immediately rushed in ; and Wallace 
sounding his own bugle with the notes of victory, his. re- 
serves, whom he h%d placed at the sally ports, entered in 
every direction, airj received the flying soldiers of De Va- 
lence upon their pikes. 

Dreadful was now the carnage-; for the Southrons "forget- 
ting all discipline, fought every man for his life ; and die 
furious Scots driving them into the far spreading flames ; 
what escaped the sword would have perished in the fire, had 
not the relenting heart of Wallace pleaded for bleeding hu- 
manity, and he ordered the trumpet to sound a parley. He 
was obeyed ; and standing on an adjacent mound, in an aw- 
ful voice he proclaimed, that -whoever had not been ctccompU- 
cea in the horrible massacre of the Scottish chiefs, if they voidd 
ground their arms, and take an oath never again to serve 
against Scotland, their lives should be spared. 

At that blessed word of mercy, hundreds of swords fell to 
the ground ; and their late hold J* ' kiieeling at bis feet, took 
the oath prescribed. Amongst Uibse who surrendered was 
the captain who had commanded at the prison : he was the 
only officer of all the late garrison who survived to do so ; all 
else had fallen in the conflict or had perished in the flames. 
When he saw that this was the case, and not one of his late 
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luuneroas complaints existed, to go through the same humil- 
iatins^ ceremony ; with an agphast countenance he said to 
WalSice, as he put his sword into his hand : ** then with 
this, now to me, useless weapon, I must believe that t am 
surrendering into your hands, Sir William Wallace, the pos- 
session of this castle, and the government of Ayr ! — ^1 see 
not one of my late commanders ; all must be slidn ; and fo^ 
me to hold out longer, would be to sacrifice my men ; not 
to redeem what has been so completely wrested from us, — 
But 1 serve severe exactors ; and 1 hope that your testimo- 
ny, if need be, my noble conqueror, will not be withheld, to 
assure my king, that I fought as became his standard '* 

Wallace gave him a gracious answer ; and committing him 
to the generous care of Murray,, he turned to welcome the 
approach of the Lords DundafFand Ruthven, who, with a no- 
ble train of other Scottish nobles, brothers in captivity, now 
appeared from the Keep. Graham had deemed it most pru- 
dent, that exhausted by anxiety and privations, they should 
not come forth to join in the battle : and therefore, not till 
the sound of victory echoed through the arches of their dun- 
geons, would be suffer the eager Dundaff to see and thank 
his deliverer. Meanwhile the young Edwin, iiter appearing 
before the eyes of his amazed father, like the angel who 
opened the prison g^tes to Peter ; after embracing^ him with 
ail a son's fondness, which for a moment lost the repressing 
awe of filial respect in the joy of releasing so beloved a pa« 
rent ; after recounting in a few hasty sentences, the events 
which had brought him to be a companion of Sir William 
Wallace, and to avenge the injuries of Scotland in Ayr ; he 
knocked off the chains of his father : and eager to perform 
the like service to all who had suffered in the like manner, 
accompanied by the happy Ruthven (who gazed with delight 
on his son, treading so young the path of glory) he hastened 
around to the other dungeons, and gladly proclaimed to the 
astonished inmates freedom and safety. Having rid them of 
their shackles, he had just entered with this noble jcompaiw 
into the vaulted chamber which contained Lord Dundaff, 
when the peaceful clarion sounded. At the happy tidings, 
Graham started on his feet ; " now, my father, you shall see 
the bravest of men," 

Remember we are fwtns in happiness! cried Edwin with a 
congratulatory smile, our fathers must meet him together.r- 
So saying, he bounded forward : and the chiefs following 
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him they entered on the platform, just as Wallace stood in 
the midst of the Southrons receiving their vows of honors 

Morning was spreading her pale light over the heavens, 
and condensing with her cold breath the grey smoke which 
still ascended in volumes from the burning ruins, wh^n Wal- 
lace, turning round at the glad voice of Edwin, beheld the 
released nobles. This was the first time that he bad ever 
seen the Lords DundafF and Rutliven ; but several ot the oth- 
ers he remembered having met at the decision of the crowns, 
when Baliol was elected to the woe oif Scotland. While he 
was cordially welcoming, and receiving to his friendship the 
men to whom his valor had given freedom, how great was 
his surprise to see in one, who now appeared between Ker 
and a soldier. Sir John Monteith, the young chieftain whom 
he had parted with a few months ago at Douglas : and from 
whose fatal mvitation to that place, he might well date the 
ruin of his dearest happiness ! 

We found Sir John Monteith amongst the slain before the 
palace, said Ker. In obeying your commands to seek for 
the survivors, we discoverol him ; he of the whole party 
alone breathed ; I knew him instantly. How he came there 
I know not j but I brought him hither to explam to yourself 
while I accomplish my task. Ker withdrew to finish the in- 
terment of the dead. And Sir John still leaning on the sol- 
dier, grasped Wallace's hand with joy ; my brave friend, 
cried he, to owe my liberty to }'6u is two-fold pleasure ; 
for, added he, in a lowered voice, I see before me the man 
who i» to verify the words of Baliol, and be not only the guar- 
dian, but the possessor of the treasure he committed to our 
care ! 

Wallace who had never cast a thought on the box, since 
the moment he knew that it was safe under the protection of 
St. Fillan, shook his head : — A far different meed do I seek, 
my friend ! said he, to behold the happy countenances of my 
liberated countrymen, is greater reward to me, than would 
be the developiement of all the splendid' mysteries which ere 
the head of Baliol could devise ; and the brave addition which 
your rescued selves make to the Scots in arms, is worth all 
the mines of India with which he might think to repay their 
▼akfr. 

Aye ! cried Dundaif, who overheard this part of the con- 
versation ; we invited the usurpation of a tyrant by tlie do- 
cility with which we submitted to his minion. Had we re- 
iected Balbl, we had never been ridden by Edward. Bui 
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it seems the Scots must be goaded to the quick before they 
feel they have a task-master. That has now been done ; the 
rowel has entered all our sides : and who is there atnongst us, 
that will not lay ourselves and our fortunes at the command 
of Sir William Wallace } 

If all held our cause m the light that yourself and your 
brave son do, returned Wallace, the blood of our fathers 
which these Southrons have sown, would rise up in ten thou- 
sand armed legions to overwhelm them. 

But how, inquired he, turning to Monteith, did you happen 
to be in Ayr at this period ? and how, above all, amongst 
the slaugtered Southrons at the palace gate ? 

Sir John Monteith readily replied. My adverse fate ac*. 
counts for all. He then proceeded to inform Wallace that 
on the very ni^ht in which they had parted at Douglas, Sir 
Arthur Heselngge was told the story of the box ; and that 
he accordingly sent to have Monteith brought prisoner to 
Lanerk. He lay in the dungeons of the citaulel at the very 
time Wallace entered that town.and destroyed the governor. 
As no advantage was taken by the Scots of the transient pan^ 
ic which this retribution threw ovct their enemies, every ex- 
ertion was made by the English lieutenant to prevent a repe- 
tition of the same disaster ; and in consequence every sus- 
pected person was taken up, and those who were already in 
confinement loaded with double chains. Monteith being 
known to have been a ^end of Sir William Wsdlace, wa 
sent.under a strong guard towards Stirling, there to stand 
his trial before Cressingham, and the Justicary Ormesby ; 
but by a lucky chance, said he> I made my escape while my 
guards slept. However, I was soon retaken by another par- 
ty and conveyed to Ayr; where the lieutenant governor 
AmuU^ vbeing fond of music, and discovering my talents 
in that art, he shewed me what he esteemed indulgences, 
but I regarded as insults : and with no other alternative 
than death, he compelled me to sing at his entertainments. 
For this purpose, he last night confined me in the banquet, 
ing room at the palace : and thus when the flames surround- 
ed that building, I found myself exposed to die the death of 
a trutor, though then the most oppressed of all the Scots. — 
Snatching up a swortj, and striving to join my brave coun- 
trymen, tne Southrons impeded my passage, and 1 fell under 
their arms. 

Sir William Wallace, happy to have rescued his old ac- 
quaintance from furtlier morUfications^ committed him t^ 
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346 the dipccti*** 

action he considered m *« *^ ° the desolate Scots r™f^ 

which, seen trom "f'*' ^^^hrtpo""*^ "*^k "^SiiSS 
find a protectors and ftwnWM^ ^^^ 7'?''..!^;?^ 
fotindlcourageto "^^TTawproad clarion of tr.u«Kpfa^ 
was no sooner raffled, *^^*V*_fJ^ent in the pa^^"*; I* to 
blown from every .^•f"^Xg1S faith toWallace, *atto 
the Southron captam repieagms • . re-entermi; »»* 

^ V i'^^nn^s^lfatl^^^^-Zf t^;^ 
land as foes, placed mroseii A*. marched out ot tnc w 

l^llTunder^he^dir^tionof Mu^?j^^^J^ ^ewcaed^ 

tie. His design was .^ P~ce^ , i„ their kmK '"J'? 
and there e«b«k wrth h» J.« to J^^^^ foltowed tl^ 
Oinenne wars, ^o^ more xnan ^J' ^ En^isn ; ^^^ 

S"^ this e^P'^f »» ' J^^i? Wnri*« ^^ S»^ 
r«t, to nearly double ^^l^^Sr^ ±^ ^ escape fw« 
^ Dumbarton, Irish a,^d Welsh, were | ^ ^ to 

enforced servitude. Some parted ottin a energetic sp"" 

tteirrespective countries: ^^ » *«*',!! ""f » coui?trys«ru?- 
i^^Sml a life of warfare '"Jhe^^*^^™ H to the opp«- 
Kfor freedom, before >;etumng ^ J'"^^;^ rf WalUcc 
fi^s^of the.r own, '"^^^^ "»f ^^^^t o^^.ndred stroBf 

^'tS^ other necessary -Fi''«r,W?t"1he'^S 
r^;mn his fpioids in the citadel. 



barracks ot tne ojspciov.^ --— 
rejoin his friends in the citc^el. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



IN ths course of «. hour Murray «tume J, wUh tte »• 
ft^ation that he »»ad seen the departmg So*^«^J J 
^yo«d the barrier, of the town.' But he "r^"?^^' 
^^Lee «lo.»e ; he was accompanwd by 1°™ *"*'i„ ^ 
X «>« of <H« of the betrayed Wna *^^^/tSe ft"* 
iT»»l»«eof^y»- "^^^ y*""8 chiefuin brought a va^ 
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with him to support th4;i«»n whose dauntless hand had thus 
saitisfied his revenge''; and when he met Murray at the north 
gate of the town, and recognized in his flying banners a 
friend of Scotland, he was happy to make himself known to 
sn officer oJP Wallace, and to be conducted to that chief. 

As l«rd Andrew and his new colleague made the range of 
the suburbs, by his general's direction, he gave orders tliat 
the diiferent detachments of troops which had been left to 
guard their avenues, should march towards the citadel. The 
glad progress of the victor Scots through the streets^ turned 
the whole aspect of that late gloomy city. Doors and win- 
dows which were so lately closed in deep mourning for the 
sanguinary deeds just done bi the palace, now opened, teem- 
mg with gay inhabitants. The general joy penetrated to 
Uie most remote recesses. Mothers now threw their fond 
arms around the necks of those children whom they had late- 
ly regarded with the averted eyes of despair ; in the one sex 
they thought they beheld the devoted victims of perhaps the 
next requisition for blood ; and in the other, the hapless prey 
of passions more fell than the horrid rage of the beast of the 
field. But now all was isecure again. These terrific tyrants 
wca« driven hence ; and the happy parent embracing her 
children, as if restoi-ed to her from the grave, implored a 
thousand blessings on the head of Wallace, the dispenser of 
such a world of good. 

Sons who in secret had lamented the treacherous death of 
their fathers, and brothers of their brothers, now opened their 
gates, and ready armed, joined the valiant troops in the 
streets. Widowed wives, and fatherless daughters, almost 
forgot that they had been bereaved of their natural protec- 
tors, when they saw Scotland rescued from their enemies, and 
her-armed sons once more walking in the broad day, masters 
of themselves and their liberties. 

Thus then, witli every heart rejoicing, every house teem- . 
ing with numbers to swell the ranks of Wallace, did he, the 
day after he had entered Ayr, see all arranged for its peace^ 
ful establishment. Having placed formidable garrisons in 
the citadel, and suburbs, composed of its own youth and the 
adjacent peasantry, end commanded by Lord Auckinleck, 
be prepared to proceed on his march. But ere he bade that 
town adieu in which he had been educated ; and where al- 
most ev€ay man remembered his boyish years, and thronged 
to him wltii recollection of former days ; one duty demanded 
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his stay ; To pay funeral honors tir^ remains of his beloved 
grandfather. 

Accoi-dingly the time was fixed upon ; and with every so- 
lemnity due to his virtues and his rank, he was buried in the 
chapel of the citadel. It was not a scene of mere ceremoni- 
ous mourning : as he had been the father of the fatherless^ 
he was followed to the grave by many an orphan^ tears ; 
and as he had been the protector of the distressed in every 
degree, and the beneficent friend of all human kind ; a pro- 
cession long and full of lamentation conducted his shrou(?ed 
corse to its earthly rest. The mourning families of those 
who had fallen in the same bloody theatre with himself, clos- 
ed the sad retinue ; and while the holy rites committed his 
body to the ground, the sacred mass was extended to those 
who had been plunged into the weltering element. 

Several of the nam^ of Crawford, and of the kindred of 
Wallace, were present. To these he resigned the lands he 
inherited from his (rr) grandfather ; and while he confided 
the aged Elspa and her sister to the care of Sir Reginald 
Crawford, to whom he gave Loudon and Monktown Kirk, 
he said, Cousin, you ai*e a valiant mail ! I leave you to be 
the representative of your %»enerable uncle : to cherish these 
poor women whom he loved ; to be the protector of the peo- 
ple of Ayr and the defender of the suburbs. The garrison is 
under the command of the baron of Aukinleck, who with his 
brave followers, was the first to hail the burning of the ac- 
cursed bams of Ayr. 

After this solemnity, and these dispositions ; and that 
Wallace saw that the town and citadel was in a state of stout 
i*esistance, should any attempt be made by the enemy ; he 
resolved to pursue a similar plan at this part of the kiiigxlom, 
to that which he intended to have pursued had his operations 
been confined to the north of the Cl)de. 

He called a review of his troops ; and found tliat he could 
leave five hundred men at Ayr, and march an army of at 
least two thousand out of it. His pi^sent design was to take 
ins course to Berwick, and by seizing every castle of strength 
in his way, form a chain of works across the country, which 
would bulwark Scotland against any further inroads from its 
eoemies ; and render the subjugation of the interior South- 
ron garrisons more certain and easy. While he was thus 
employed, it would not be diflicult for his troops, (thus plant- 
cd ss a south wall) by excursiona, to clear Annandale and 
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Bosbtn^hife of the enemy, and so make the Chevoit hills 
and the ocean the boundaries of Edward's conquests. 

With this design, Wallace on the third morning after he 
had entered Ayr, marched over the green bosoms of his na- 
tive hills ; and manning every watch tower on their summits, 
Cibr now, whithersoever he moved, he found his victories 
had preceded him, and that all from hall or hovel, turned 
out to greet and offer him their services) he crossed by 
Muirkirkto Douglas castle. 

He no sooner appeared, and summoned it to surrender^ 
than the Southron governor, (who had been apprised by fu- 
gitives of the late events at Ayr) hearing from the herald 
vrho brought the requisition, that he was called upon to re- 
sign the keys of Douglas to Sir William Wallace, beheld in 
his panic-struck fancy the castle stormed around him and in 
flames. Believing that all would be sacrificed to the young 
warnor's vengeance, should he offer the slightest re«stance, 
he consented to surrender : and laying down his arms be- 
fore Wallace, the castle was relinquished into his hands. 

This advantage gained, he did not stay longer than to 
take the usual oaths of the troops ; and as a hostage for the 
performance of their Engagement, he detained the governor 
m his possession. Sir Eustace Maxwell topk the command 
of Douglas and its environs, with Monteith (whose late 
wounds demanded rest) as his lieutenant. The little garri- 
son being fixed, Wallace was well satisfied with the zeal of 
both his officeis, and proceeding thence across Couthboan- 
law to the Pentland niUs, possessed himself, after a little re- 
siatatice of the castles of Peebles, Nidpath, and of Traquair, 
in '^eed-dale.; and though he met firmer opposition as he 
apph)ached the coast, he compelled every strong hold to 
suniender to him, which lay between the western borders 
of the Merse and the walls of Berwick. 

Arrived before these blood-stained towers, which had so 
oft^n been the subjects of dispute between the powers of 
England and of Scotland, he prepared for their immediate 
attack. Berwick being a valuable fortress to the enemy, 
not only as a key to the invaded kingdom, but a point 
whence, by his ships, he commanded the whole of the east- 
em coast of Scotland ; Wallace expected that a desperate 
stand would here be made to stop the progress of his arms. 
But being aware that the most expeditious mode of warfare 
was the best adapted to promote his cause, he first took the 
town by assault^ ai.d having driven the garrison into the c«^- 
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adel, assailed them by a vigorous siege. It had lasted not 
more than ten days, when Wallace, foreseeing that his ene' 
mies might be reinforced with little di£&ciilty, should their 
ships continue to command the harbor, resolved on a strat- 
agem to giun them also iiito his possession. Accordingly^ he 
found among his own troops many men who had been used 
to a sea faring life. These he sent, disguised as fugitive 
Southrons, in boats to the ships which lay off in the roads. 
The feint took; and by these means seizing upon the vessels 
nearest to the town, he manned them with his own people ; 
and going out with them himself, in three days made him- 
self master of every ship on the coast. 

By this manccuvre the situation of the besieged was reii- 
deral so hopeless, that no mode of escape was left but b) des- 
perate sallies They made them, but without other effect 
than weakening their strength and encreasing their miseries. 

Wallace was aware of all their resolutions ; for knowing 
what would be best for them to do in their situation, he need- 
ed no better spy oven their actions than his own judgment—- 
Foiled in every attempt ; as their opponent, guessing their 
intentions, was prepared at every point ta meet their differ- 
ent essays ; and losing men at every rencontre, their gov- 
emor was quite at his wit's end. Without provisions, with- 
out aid of any 4ind for his wounded men, and hourly an- 
noyed by the victorious Scots, (who by showers of arrows 
and other missile weapons, which they continued to throw 
from the towers and springalls with which they overtopped 
the wnlls, suffered not the besieged to rest day or night) the 
unhappy Southron was ready to rush upon death to avoid the 
disgrace of surrendering the fortress. Every soul in the gar- 
rison Was reduced to similar despair. Wallace had found 
means to dam up the spring, which by running under a par- 
ticular tract of land, usually supplied the citadel witli water. 
The common men, famished with hunger, smarting with their 
wounds, and now perishing with unextinguishable thirst 
threw themselves at the feet of their t)fficers, imploring them 
to represent to the governor that if he longer held out, lie 
must defend the place alone, for that they could not exist 
twenty-four hours under their present sufferings. 

The governor now repentfed of the rashness with which he 

had thrown himself unprovisioned into the citadel. He now 

saw that expectation was no apology for want of precaution. 

When his first division had been overpowered in the assault of 

town, his evil genius suggested to him that it was best to 
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take the second unbroken into the citadel, and there aw^it 
the arrival of a reinforcement by sea, for which he had imme- 
diately sent But he had beheld the ships which defended 
the harbor seized by Wallace before his eyes ! Hope ^as 
tlieii crushed, and nothing but death or dishonor seemed to 
be his alternative. Cut to the soul at the recollection of his 
own Want of judgment in so hastily throwing himself into the 
castle, when he was sensible he might have maintained the 
town longer, he determined to retrieve his fame by washing 
out his error with his blood. To fall then under tne ruins of 
Berwick Castle was his resolution. Such was the state of* 
his tnind, when the officers appeared with the petition of his 
men. In proportion as they felt the extremities into which 
they w^ere driven, the offence he had committed, glared with 
tenfold enormity in his eyes ; and with wild despair he told 
them, " they might do as they would, but for his part, the 
moment they opened the ^tes to the enemy, that moment 
should be the last of his life. He, that was the son-in-law 
of King Edward, would never yield his sword to a Scottish 
rebel.'' 

Terrified at these threats on himself, the soldiers, who lov- 
ed their general, declared themselves willing to die with him ; 
and therefore, as a last effort, determined to make a mine 
under the principal tower of the Scots ; and by setting fire 
to i% at least destroy the means by which they feared their ^ 
enemies would storm the citadel. 

Wallace, as he kept his station on the tower, observing 
numbers of the besieged passing behind a mound in a direc« 
tion to the part of the wall where the tower stood, conclu- 
ded what was tlieir design ; and ordering a counter-mine to 
be made,— what he anticipated happened ; and Murray, at 
the head of the miners, encountei'ed those of the castle at 
the very moment they were setting fire to the combustibles 
■which were to consume the tower. The conflict was violent, 
but short, for the impetuous Scots drove their amazed and en- 
feebled adversaries through the aperture .into the centre of 
the citadel. At this instant, Wallace, with a band of resolute 
men, sprung from the tower upon the walls, and while they 
were almost deserted by their late guardians, who had quit- 
ted them to assist their fellow-sufferers in repelling the foe 
below, he leaped down amidst them, and the battle became 
generaL It was decisive. For Wallace, beholding the un- 
daunted resolutioh with which the weakened and dying 
men supported the ca^se tlieir governor was so determine'' 
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to defend, found his admirsction and his pily alike exdted ; 
and even while his men seemed to have every man's life in 
his hands, and one instant more would make him the undis- 
puted master of the castle, (for not a Southron would then 
breathe to dispute it) he resolved to stop the carnage. At 
the moment when a gallant officer, who, having assaulted 
him with the vehements of despair, and wounded him in 
several places, now lay disarmed and under him ; at that mo- 
ment when the discomfited knight exclaimed, "In mercy 
strike, and redeem the honor of Ralph de Monthermer !*'(««) 

Wallace raised his bugle and sounded the note of peace.— 
Every sword was arrested; and the universal clangor ot 
battle was lost in expecting silence. 

Rise, brave Earl ; cried he, to the governor ; I revere 
your virtue too sincerely to ta^e an unworthy advantage of 
my fortune. The valor of this garrison commands my res- 
pect ; and as* a proof of my sincerity, I grant it what I 
never yet have done to any : That yourself and those daunt- 
less men march out with the honors of war ; and without any 
bonds on your future conduct towards us. We leave it to 
your own hearts to decide whether you will ever again be 
made instruments to enchain a brave people. 

While he was speaking, De Monthermet: leaned gloomily 
on the sword he had returned to him, with his eyes %xed on 
his men. They answered his glance with looks that seemtd 
to say they understood him : and passing a few words in 
whispers to each other, one at last spoke aloud : — Decide 
far us, Earl. We are as ready to die as to live, so that we 
may be in neither divided from you." 

At this generous declaration, the proud despair of De 
Monthiermer gave way to nobler feelings ; and while a big 
tear stood in each eye he turned to Wallace, and stretching 
out his hand to him, Noble Scot, said he, your unexampled 
generosity, and the invincible fidelity of these heroic men 
have compelled me to accept the life I had resolved to lose un- 
der these walls rather than resign them. But virtue is resist- 
less ; and to it do 1 surrender uiat pride of soul which made 
existence insufferable imder the consciousness of having er- 
red. When I became the husband of KingEdward^s daugbter 
I believed myself pledged to victories or to death. But there 
is a conquest, and I feel it, greater . than over hosts in the 
field ;— and here taught to make it, the husband of the Prin- 
^ess of England, the proud Earl of Gloucester, consents to 
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live to be a monument of Scottish nobleness and of the in- 
flexible fidelity of English soldiers. 

You live, illustrious and virtuous Englishman, returned 
Wallace, to redeem that honour of which the rapacious sons 
of England had robbed their country. Go forth, therefore, as 
my conqueror ; for you have, at least in this spot, extingu^- 
edthat burning antipathy with which the outraged heart of 
William Wallace had vowed to extripate every Southron 
from off this ravaged land. Honor, brave earl, makes all 
men brethren ; and as a brother I open these gates for you 
to repass into your country. When there, if you ever re- 
member William Wallace, let it be as a man who fights not 
for conquest or renown ; but to restore Scotland to her rights, 
and then to resign his sword in peace. 

I ^all remember you. Sir William Wallace ! returned De 
Monthermer; and as a pledge of it, you^shall never see me 
more in this country till I come an ambassador of that peace 
for which you fight. But meanwhile, in the moment of your 
hot contention for the rights which you believe wrested from 
you, do you remember 3iatthey have not been sp much the 
spoU of my royal father's ambition, as the traffic of your 
own venal nobles, and of the king who purchased a throne 
at the expense of his country. Had I not believed that 
Scotland was unworthy of freedom, I should never have ap- 
peared upon her borders : but now that I see she has brave 
hearts within her, who not 6nly resist oppression, but know 
how to wield power, I shrink from the zeal I shewed to rivet 
her chains, (for I even volunteered to occupy this station, so 
unworthy my rank ;) and I repeat, that never again shall my 
hostile foot impress this land. 

These sentiments were answered in the same spirit by his 
soldiers. And the Scots, following the example of their lea- 
der, treated them with every kindness. After dispensing 
amongst them provisions, and appointing horses and other 
means to convey th*: wounded away in comfort, Wallace bade 
a cordial farewell to the earl of Gloucester ; and his men 
conducted their reconciled enemies safe over the Tweed. — 
There they parted. The English bent their course towards 
Tvondon, and the Scots returned to their victorious general. 
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CHAPTER XXVffl. 



THE happy effects of these rapid conquests were 8<>on ap- 
parent The fall of Berwick excited such a confidence* in 
the minds of the neighbouring chieftains, that every hour 
brought fresh recruits to Wallace. Every mouth was full of 
the praises of the young conqueror ; every eye was eager to 
catch a glimpse of his person : and while the inen were em- 
ulous to share his glory, the won^n in their secret bowers 
put up prayers for Sie preservation of one so handsome and 
so brave. 

Amongst the many who, of every rank and age hastened 
to pay their respects to the deliverer of Berwi^» was Sir 
Richard Maitland of Thirlestane, a veteran of such celebri- 
ty, that he went'bytthe title of the Stalworth Auld Krdght 
of Lauderdale, (tt) Hearing of Wallace's mighty deeds. Sir 
Richard determined to see the brave grandson of his old 
friend, the treacherously murdered Sir Ronald Crawford. 
He sought him, not only in this light, but as an object fraught 
with every cause of interest : as the champion of Scotland, 
as the benefactor of mankind. Months ago he had been 
informed of Lord Mar*s obligations to Wallace and of the 
subsequent imprisonment of the earl. But now when he 
found tliat the resistless chief had not only freed Lord Mar, 
but had seized the fetters of Scotland at Dumbarton ; and 
that after forming a wall across his country, stronger than 
those of Ag^icola and Adrian, a rampart of determined 
Scots ; he had gained possession of the eastern sea : — When 
Maitland heard all this, new blood seemed to flow in his aged 
veins ! and he who had not mounted a horse for twenty years, 
DOW bestrode a proud charger, to go as became a knight to 
pay his duty to the hope of his country. 

Wallace was no sooner told of the approach of the venera- 
ble knight of Thirlestane, than he set fonh accompanied by 
his chief officers, to bid him welcome. At sight of the de- 
liverer of Scotland, Sir Richard threw himself off his horse 
with a military grace that would have become even youth- 
ful years ; and hastening towards Wallace, clasped him in 
his arms. 

Let me look on thee ! cried the old knight ; let me feast 
my eyes on the brave Scot who again raises this hoary head 
which has so long bent in shame for its dishonored country '• 
As he spoke he viewed Wallace from head to- foot I knew 
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Sir Ronald Crawford and thy valiant father : continued he, 
O ! bad they lived to s^ this day ! but the base murder of 
the one thou hast nobly avenged ; and the honorable grave 
of the other in the field of Loudon-hill, (uv) thou wilt cover 
with the monument of thine own glories. Low are laid my 
own children in this land of strife ; but in thee I see a son of 
Scotland that is to dry all our tears. 

He embraced Wallace again and again. And as the ven- 
erable chieftain's overflowing heart reflbered him garrulous, 
he expatiated on the energy with which the young victor 
bad pursued his conquest ; and paralleled them with the bril« 
liant actions he had seen in his youth. While he thus dis- 
coursed, Wallace drew him towards the ci^iUe, and there 
presented to him the two nephews of the earl df Mar. 

He paid some warm compliments to Edwin on his early 
success in the career of glory ; and then turning to Murray, 
Aye ! said he,' it is joy to me to see the valiant house of 
Botbwell in the third generation. Thy grandfather and my- 
self were boys together at the coronation of Alexander the 
second ; and that is eighty years ago. Since then, what 
have i not seen ! The death of two noble Scottish kings ; 
our blooming princes ravished from us by untimely fates : 
The throne sold'to a coward ; and at last seized' by a foreign 
power ! And in my own person ! I have been the father of 
as brave and beauteous a family as ever blessed a parenfls 
€} e : But they are all torn from me. Two of my sons sleep 
on the plain of Dunbar ; my third, my dauntless William, 
since that fatal day, has been kept a prisoner in England. 
And my daughters, the tender blossoms of my aged years ; 
they grew around me the fairest lilies of the land : — But 
they too are passed away. The one, scorning' the mere 
charms of youth, and preferring a union with a soul that had 
long conversed with superior regions, loved Thomas Lord 
Learmont the sag^ of Ercildoune. But my friend lost this 
sweet rose of his bosom, and I the dearest child of my heart, 
ere she had been a year his wife. Then was my last and 
only daughter married to the Lord Mar : and in giving birth 
to my dear Isabella, she too died.— Ah, my good young 
knight, were it not for that sweet child, the living image oF 
her mother, who in the very spring of youth was cropt and 
fell ; I should be alone : — And my hoary-head would desend 
to the grave imwept, unregretted ! 

The joy of the old man having recalled such melancholy ' 
remembrances, he wept upon the shoulder of Edwin, who 
interested in the sad detail, had drawn so near, that the ate 
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which was begun to Murray, was ended to him. Wallace, 
to give the mourning father time to recover his composure, 
waUcedtowuxiathe other lords who were conversing in an 
opposite part of the room. At that moment Ker entered, 
and told him that a youth was in the anti'diamber, who had 
just arrived from Stirling with a sealed packet which he 
would deliver into no hands but those of Sir Wilb'ani Wal- 
lace. At this intimation, Wallace turning to Ruthven and 
Bundaif, requested tUbm to shew every attenion to the Lord 
of Thirlestane during his absence, and left the apartment. 

On his entering the anti-room, the messenger sprung for- 
ward ; but suddenly checking himself, he stood as if irrea»« 
lute what to s^. 

Tliis is Sir William Wallace, young man ; said Ker, de- 
liver your embassy to him. , 

Atthese words the- youth pulled a packet from his bosons 
and putting it into the chiePs hand, retired in confusion. — 
Wallace gave orders to Ker to take care of him ; and then 
prepared to inspect its contents. He wondered from whom 
in Stirling it could come ; as he knew no Scot there, who 
would dacre to write to him while it was possessed by the 
enemy. But not loaing a moment in conjecture, he broke 
the seal. 

How was he startled at the first words ! and how was eve- 
ry energy of this heart roused to redoubled action when he 
turned to the ngnature ! The first words in the letter were 
these: 

•* A daughter, trembling for the life of her father condemn* 
ed to die, presumes to address Sir William Wallace.'* — 
The ugpiature was "Helen Mar." — He began the letter 
again. 

<' A daughter, trembling for the life of her father condemn- 
ed to die, presumes to address Sir M'^illiam Wallace. You 
have been his deliverer from the sword, from chains, and 
from the waves. Refuse not then ag^in to save him to whom 
you have so often given life ; and hasl;en, brave Wallace, to 
preserve the earl of Mar from the scaffold. 

" A cruel deception brought him from the isle of Bute, 
where you imagined you had left him in security. Lord 
Aymer Be Valence, in escaping a second time from your 
sword, fled under covert of the night from Ayr to Stirling. 
Oessingham, the rapacious robber of all our castles, found in 
hira an apt coadjutor. They concerted how to avenge the 
Ute disgraces of^ Earl De Valence ; and- Cressin^am, eager 
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to enrich himself while he flattered the resentments of his 
commander, su^pestedto him that you. Sir William Wallace, 
our deliverer, and their scourge, would most easily be made 
to feel through the bosoms of your fnends. They therefore 
determined, as the first victim, jdFter a mock trial, to condemn 
my father to death ; and thus, while they distress you, put 
themselves 'in possession of his lands and wealth with the 
semblance of justice. 

** The substance of this most unrighteous debate was com- 
municated to me by Lord Aymer De' Valence himself: He 
thought to excuse his part in the aifair, by proving to me how 
insei^ible he is to tiie principles which move a patriot and a 
man of honor. 

** To this end, these arch enemies of our country, (having 
learnt from some too well informed spy, that Lord Mar, in- 
stead of being within the strong hold of Dumbarton, had re-' 
tired in peaceful obscurity to Bute) sent a body of men, dis- 
guised as Scots, to Gourock. There they stopped and dis- 
patched a me8se:>ger into tlie island to inform Lord Mar that 
Sir William Wallace, having driven the Southrons out of 
Ayr, was waiting to converse with him on the banks of tJie 
Frith. My noble father, tinsuspicious of treachery ; and 
thinking he was going to meet the friend in whom he gloried, 
hurried to obey the summons. Lady Mar accompanied him ; 
and so both fell into the snare. 

•• He Was brought a close prisoner to Stirling, where an- 
other affliction awaited him : — He was to see his daughter 
and sister in captivity. 

•• After I had been betrayed from St Fillan's moi>astcry, 
by the falsehoods of one Scottish knight ; and rescued from 
his power by the gallantry of another ; I souglit tlie protec- 
tion of my aunt. Lady Ruthven, who then dwelt at Alloa, on 
the banks of the Forth, (ww) Her husband had been invi- 
ted to Ayr by some treacherous requisition of tlie governor 
Amulf ; and with many other lords was thrown into prison. 
Report Bays, biavest of men ! that you have given freedom 
to my betrayed uncle — ^I speak from report alone ; for we are 
too closely watched in this citadel to be able to receive any 
messenger he migfht have sent.' 

«* According to the plan of our tyrants, the moment Lord 
Ruthven's person was secured, his estates in the Highlands, 
with those around Stirlmg, were seized ; and my aunt and 
myself being found at Alloa, a castle which she had brought 
to him in dowry, we were carried prisoners to this city. 
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Alas ! we had no valiant arm to preserve us from our ene- 
mies ! Lady Ruthven's first-bom son was slain in the fatal 
day of Dunbar : and in terror of the like fi^te, she has placed 
her eldest surviving boy in a convent. Some days after our 
arrival* my dear father was brought in and taken to the 
dungeons^ where they loaded him with double chains. — 
Though a captive in the town, 1 was not then confined to 
any closer imprisonmeiit than the walls. While he was yet 
passing through the streets, rumor told my aunt, that the 
Scottish lord who was liien leading to prison, was her belov- 
ed brother. She flew to me in an agony to tell me the dread- 
ful tidings. I heard no more, saw no more, till having rush- 
ed into the streets, and bursting through every obstacle oi 
crowd and soldiers, I found myself clasped in my father*s 
arms — ^in his shackled arms ! — Oh [ my God, what a moment 
was that? Where was Sir William Wallace in that hour? — 
"Where the brave unknown knight, who had sworn to me-to 
die in my father's defence ? Both were absent, and he was in 
chains. 

** My grief and distraction baffled the attempts of the guards 
to part us : and what became of me 1 know not, till I found 
myself lying on a couch attended by many women, and sup- 
ported by my aunt. When 1 had recovered to lamentation 
and to tears, the women withdrew, and my aunt told me I 
was in the apartment of the deputy warden. He, with Ores- 
singham, having gone out to meet the man they had so base- 
ly drawn into their toils. De Valence himself saw the strug. 
gles of paternal affection, contending ag^nst the. men who 
would have torn a senseless daughter from his arms ; and yet 
he, merciless man ! separated us, and sent me, with my aunt, 
a prisoner to his house. 

"The next day a packet was put into my aunt*s hands, con- 
tuning a few precious lines from my father to me, and a let- 
ter from the countess to Lady Ruthven, telling her of the 
conquests of Dumbarton, and of all your goodness to her and 
to my father; and at last narrating the cruel manner in 
which they had been ravished from Uje asylum in which you 
had placed them. She then said, that could she find means 
of apprising you of the danger in which she and her husband 
were now involved, she was sure you would fly to their res- 
?^^' ^^^^''er she has ever found these means, I know not, 
for all communication between us wag immediately rendered 
impracticable. The messenger who brought my arnit the 
packet, was » good Southrgn soldier who had be«a won by 
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JjBdy Mar's entreaties. But on fais quitting the apartments 
where we were confined, he was seized by a servant of De 
Valence, who having descried the soldier slip rather myste- 
riously into my aunf s chamber, by listening, found bis er- 
rand, and made him prisoner the moment he appeared from 
the door. The poor soldier was the same day put publicly 
to death, in order to intimidate aU others from the like com- 
passion on the sufferings of unhappy Scotland. Oh ! Sir 
^^illiam Wallace, will not your sword at last reach these 
men of blood ! 

" But to return. Eairl de Valence compelled my .aunt to 
give up the packet to him. We had ahready read it, there- 
fore did not regard it on that head ; but we feared the infor- 
mation it might g^ve relative to you, our benefactor. In 
consequence of tms circumstance, I was made a closer pris- 
oner than before. But captivity could have no terrors for 
me, did it not divide me from my father. And grief on 
g^ef ! what words have I to write it? They have ctmdemned 
him to die ! That fatal letter of my step-mother's was brought 
out ag^nst him'; and as your adherent. Sir William Wallace, 
they have sentenced him to lose his head. 

•* I have knelt to Earl de Valence ; I have implored my 
father's life at his hands ; but to no purpose. He tells mc 
that Cressingham at his nde, and the justiciary Ormesby, by 
letters from Scone, declare it necessary that some execution 
of consequence should be made to appa} the discontented 
Scots ; and that as no lord is esteemed greater in Scotland, 
than the earl of Mar, he muat die / 

** Hasten then, my father's preserver and friend! hasten to 
save him! — O^ fly for the sake of the country he loves ; for 
the sake of the hapless beings dependent on his protection ! 
— ^I shall be on my knees till I hear your trumpet before the 
walls ; for in you and heaven now rest all the hopes of Helen 
Mar.*' 

A cold dew stood on the limbs of Wallace as he closed the 
letter. It might be too late ! Even his arms might not now 
be able to rescue his friend from the sentence that had been 
passed on him ; the axe may already have fallen ! 

Struck with this terror, he called to Ker, and ordered that 
the messenger should be brought in. He entered. Wallace 
inquired how long he had been in bring^g the packet from 
Stirling. The youth replied, only twenty-four hours ; ad- 
ding, msX he had travelled night and day, for fear the news 
of ue xiffiDgs in Annandale, and the taking of Berwick, 
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which had reached Stirling^y should preeipitate the Earrs 
death. 

I accompany you this instant, cried Wallace. And giving 
orders to Ker, that the troops should immediately get under 
arms-; he desired tlie messenger to keep with his own p:ir- 
ticular train ; and then returned into the room Xvhere he 
had left the venerable knight of Thirlestane. 

Sir Richard Maitland, said he, willing to avoid exciting his 
alarm ; there is more work for me at Stirling Ijord Aymer 
de Valence has again escaped the death we thought had 
overtaken him ; and he is now there. I have just received 
a summons thither which I must obey. At these last words, 
Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, who had hastened forward at die 
word Stirling, g&vea loud shout, and rushed from the apart- 
ment. Wallace looked after him for a moment, and then 
continued — ^follow us with your prayers, Sir Richard ; and I 
shall not despair of sending blessed tidings to the bimks of 
the Leeder. 

What has happened, inquired Murray, who saw that 
something more' than the escape of De Val^ce had been 
imparted to his general. . 

We must spare this good old man, returned he, and have 
him conducted to his home before 1 declare it publicly ; bat 
the earl of Mar is again a prisoner, and in Stirling. 

Murray who instantly comprdiended his uncle's danger, 
speeded the. departure of Sir Richard ; and as Wallace held 
his stirrup, the chief laid bis hand on his head and blessed 
him. " The prophet of Ercildoune is too ill to bring his ben- 
ediction himself, but I breathe it over our preserver's head !** 
The bridle being in the hand of Lord Andrew, he led the 
horse out of the eastern gate of the town; and there taking 
leave of the veteran knight and his train, tume<l on his way 
and soon rejoined Wallace in the midst of his officers. 

He had informed them of the. earl of Mar's danger ; and 
of the policy, as well as justice, of rescuing so powerful and 
patriotic a nobleman from the death' his enemies threatened. 
Lord RuthVen needed no arguments to precipitate him for- 
ward in the service of the beloved brotlier of his wife ; and 
tlie anxieties of the affectionate Edwin were all awake when 
he knew that his mother was a prisoner. Lord Andrew 
smiled when he returned his cousin's letter to Wallace j we 
shall have the rogues on the nail yet, said he, and if we do 
not this time pin the light heels of De Valence to the rock of 
Stirling, we shall deserve to be brained for ignorance of 
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sfiglit of hand. My uncle's brave head is* not ordained to 
faD by the stroke of such cowards ! 

So I believe, repKed Wallace, and then turning to Lord 
Dundaff; my lord, said he, I leave you governor of Ber- 
wick* 

The veteran warrior grasped Wallace's hand. " To be 
your representative in this fortress, is the proudest station this 
war-ivom frame hath ever filled. My son must be my rep- 
resentative with you in the field." He waved Sir John Gra- 
ham towards him ; the young knight advanced ; and Lord 
DundafiT, placing his hands upon his shield, said, swear that 
as this defends, the body, you will ever strive to cover Scot- 
land from her enemies ; and that from this hour, as Achates 
HAS to iBneas, you will be the faithful friend and follower of 
Sir William Wallace ! 

I swear, returned Graham, kissing the (xx) shield. Wal- 
lace pressed Us hand : *' I have brothers around me rather 
than what the world calls friends ! And with such valor, such 
fidelity to aid me, can I be otherwise than a victor ? 

£d\^in, who stood near at this rite of generous enthusiasm, 
softly whispered to Wallace as he turned towards his troops ; 
but amongst all these brothers, cease not to remember that 
Edwin was your first. — Ah, my beloved general, what Jona- 
than was to David I would be to thee ! 

Wallace looked on him with penetrating tenderness ; his 
heart was suddenly wrung by a recollection which the words 
of Edwin had recalled. But thy love, parses not the love of 
-women, Edwin ! — ^No, but it equals it, replied he, what has 
been done for thee, I would do ; only love me as David did 
Jonathan, and I shall be the happiest of the happy. Be hap- 
py then, sweet boy ! answered Wallace, for all that ever 
beat in heathen or in christian breast for fnend or brother, 
lives in my heart for thee. 

At &at moment Sir John Graham rejoined them ; and 
some other captains coming up, Wallace made the proper 
niUitary dispositions, and every man took his station at the 
head of his diviuon. 

Until the men had marched far out of the chance of ru- 
mors from them reaching Thirlestane, they were not inform- 
ed of the earl of Mar's danger. They conceived that their 
present errand was the re-capture of De Valence. — But at 
a proper moment, Wallace stud they should know the whole 
truth ; for, added he, as it is a law of equity that what con- 
cerns all should be approved by all ; and that common dan- 
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eers should be BepeUed by united efforts ; the people who 
loUow our standaids not as hirelings, but with willing; spirits, 
ought to know our reasons for requiring their services. 

They who follow yott« said Graham, have too much con- 
lidence in their leader to require any reasons for his move- 
ments. 

It is to place that confidence on a sure foundation, my brave 
friend, returned Wallace, that I explain what there is no just 
reason to conceal. Should policy ever compel me to strike a 
blow without previously telling my agents wherefore, I 
should then draw upon their faith ; and expeet that confi- 
dence in my honor and arms, which I now place oi^ tb«ir 
discretion and fidelity. 

It was noon when they seth forth. The veteran band whiiti 
Wallace bad brought fron^Xhimbarton led the way ; while 
an army of above five thousaiid men, officered bv the bravest 
chieftains of the Merse, Tweedale» and the Lothians, follow- 
ed, and with streaming bannete crossed Lauderdale to Lam- 
mermuir. At the top of Soutra-hill Wallace halted, and there 
informed his soldiers of Lord Mar's perilous situation ; and 
of the necessity of forced marches, if they would save Scot- 
land from thfe disgrace of allowing one of her bravest nobles 
to die by the hand of the executioner. 

Exordiums were not requisite to nerve every limb, and to 
strengthen every heart in the toilsome journey^ Mountains 
were climbed, vast plains traversed, rivers forded, and pre- 
cipices crossed, without one n^n in the ranks lingering on his 
steps, or dropping his head upon his p%e to catch a mtMnent's 
slumber. Those who bad fought with Wallace, longed to 
redouble their fame under his command ; and they who bad 
recently embraced his standard, panted with a virtuous am- 
bition to rival these first-bom in arms. Every eye was awake, 
every spirit on fire to seize the monsters in their den ; and to 
snatch away the noble prey even in the moment they believ- 
ed it ready to bleed beneath their fangs. 

Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, who having rushed out from the 
group in the citadel of Berwick, as soon as the march to Stir- 
ling was mentioned, and had been one of the first to call forth 
the soldiers to the expedition ; now when Wallace stood for- 
ward to declare that rest should be dispensed with till Stir- 
ling fell-; his ardent soul, full of a fierce joy, that seemed to 
see his revenge and redeemed honor at once in his grasp, 
darted over every obstacle to reach his aim. He flew to the 
-an of his troops, and hailing them forward : Come on ! cried 
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he^ and' in the blood of Cressingham let us forever sink kkig 
Edward's Scottish crown ! 

The shouts of the m^n, who.jeemed to drink in the spirit 
that blazed from Kirkpatrick's eyes, made the echoes of 
Lammemiuir ring with a strange noise. It was the voice 
of liberty. And leaping every bound, thus did they pursue 
their way till they reached the Carron side. At the moment 
the foaming steed of Wallace, smoaking with the labors of 
a long and rapid match, was plunging into the stream to 
take Sie ford, Ker, who was the avenue through which eve- 
ry despatch reached his general, took the horse by the bri- 
dte r my lord, said he, a man on full gallop from Douglas 
Castle has brought this packet 

Wallace o|>ened and read as folloyrs : — '* The patriots in 
Annandale have been beaten by Lord de Warrenne ; and Sir 
John Monteith (who volunteered to head them,) is taken 
prisoner with twelve hundred men. 

** Earl de Warrenne, as Lord Warden of Scotland, comes 
to assume his power and to relieve his deputy. Lord Aymer 
de Valence, who is recalled to take possession of the earldom 
of Pembroke. In pursuance of his supposed duty. Earl de 
Warrenne is now marching rapidly towards the Lothians in 
the hope of intercepting you in your conquests. 

«• Thanks to the regular information which you send us of 
your movements, that we can thus transmit accounts of what 
may arise to impede your prog^ss ! I should have attempted 
to have checked the Southrons by annoying their rear, had 
not De Warrenne's numbers, amounting to sixty thousand 
strong, rendered such an enterprize so hopeless as to endan- 
ger the safety of this fortress. As it is, his whole aim being 
to come up with you ; if you beat him in the van, we shall 
have him in the rear ; and he must be surrounded and cut to 
pieces. Let us take heart, and success is ours. — Ever my 
General's and Scotland's true servant, 

Eustace Maxwell." 
What answer f Inquired Ker. 

Wallace hastily engraved with his dagger's point upon his 
gauntlet ** Reviresco ! (5^)— God is with us," and desiring 
that it might be g^ven to tlie messenger to carry to Sir Eus- 
tace Maxwell, he refixed himself in his saddle, and spurred 
over the Carron. 

The moon was at her meridian just as the wearied troons 
halted on the deep shadows of the carse of Stirling. Atl 
around them lay in wide desolation ! the sword and the fir" 
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had been there; not in declared warfare, but ander ^e 
darkness of midnight, and impelled by rapacity or wanton- 
ness ; and from the base of Ihe rock even to the foot of tke 
Clackmannan hills, all lay a smoking wilderness. 

An hour's rest was sufficient to restore every ezhaosted 
power to the limbs of the determined . followers of Wallace. 
And as the morning dawned, the sentinels on the ramparts 
of the town were surprised to find that the Scots by ^Qmost 
indeiatigtible labor, bad not only passed the ditch, but having 
gained the counterscrap, had fixed their moveable towers, 
and were at that instant overlooking the highest bastions.^ 
The mangonels and petraries, and other implements for hiMt- 
tering walls; and the balista, with every efficient znetnsof 
throwing missive weapo/is, were ready to discharge their ar- 
rows and stony showers upon the heads of the besieged. 

At a sight so unexpected^ which seemed to have arisen out 
of the earth by some enchantment, (with such mlence and 
expedition, had the Scottish operations been commenced) 
the Southrons, struck with dread, fled from the walls; but 
instantly recovering their presence of mind, they returned 
and discharged a cloud of arrows a^inst their opponents : 
whilst a summons was sent to the citadel to call De Valence 
and the governor /Cressingham to their assistance. TheiA' 
terior ^tes now sent forth thousands to the walls : but in 
proportion to the numbers who approached, the greater was 
the harvest of death prepared for the terrible arm of Wal- 
lace ; who, with his tremendous war-wolfs throwing prodi- 
Sious stones, and his springalls casting forth brazen-winged 
arts, swept away file after file of the reinforcement. It 
grieved the noble heart of the Scottish commander to see so 
many valiant men urged on to inevitable destruction ; bat 
still they advanced ; and that his own might be preserved, 
they must fall. To shorten the bloody contest, his direfiJ 
weapons were worked with redoubled energy ; and so mortal 
a shower fell, that the heavens seemed to rsdn iron. The 
crushed and stricken enemy, shrinking under the mighty 
teiiipest, left their g^und. 

^ The ramparts deserted, Wallace immediately sprung firom 
his tower upon the walls. At that moment De Valence, who 
had suggested the idea of diverting the hot assault of the be- 
siegers, by a sally, opened one of the gates, and at the head 
of a formidable body charged the nearest Scots. Murray 
and Graham were prepared to receive him, (for a good sol- 
dier is never taken unawares,) and furiously drivfng him to a 
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tttiogfade TiMtion, forced him to fall back upon the troops in 
the town. But there all was confusion. Wallace, with hi^ 
fesolute followers, hod already put Cressingham and his le- 
gions to flight : and while they, though closely ^ pursued by 
Kirkpatrick, threw themselves into the castle : the victorious 
commander in chief surrounded the artiazed De Valence, 
^^, finding himself caught in double toils, called to his 
men to fight for Saint Geoi^ and their king to their latest 
gwp. 

The brave fellows too strictly obeyed him : and while they 
feU on all sides, pierced and overwhelmed by their determin- 
ated opponents : he at last, fighting with a courage which hor- 
ror of Wallace's vengeance for his grandfathers death, and 
his attempt on his life in the hall of Dumbarton, rendered 
despenite, encountered the conquering chieftain arm to arm. 
Great was the dread of De Valence at this meeting ; but 
death was now all he saw before him, and he resolved, if he 
must die, that the soul of his enemy should attend" him to Uie 
other World. / 

He fought, not' with the steady valor of a warrior deter- 
mined to vanquish of to die ; but with the fury of despair, 
with the violence of a hyena thirsting for the blood of the 
man with whom he contended. Drunk with rage, he made 
a desperate plunge at the heart of Wallace ; a plunge, arm- 
ed with execration and all his strength : but his sword missed 
'its aim and entered the side of a youth who at that moment 
had thrown himself before his general. Wallace ^aw where 
the deadly blow fell ; and instantly closing on him with a 
vengeance in his eyes which his now determined victim had 
never seen blaze there before, with one grasp of his arm he 
hurled him to the ground, and setting his foot upon his breast 
would have buried his dagger in his heart, had not De Val- 
ence dropped his uplifted swoixl, and with horror in every 
fcatiu^, exclaimed " Mercy !'* 

Wallace removed his hold ; and De Valence, overpowered 
with terror, held up his clasped hands before him. " My 
life ! this once again gallant Wallace ! In the name of the 
God of mercy I ask it !" 

V/allace looked on the trembling recreant as he sunk be- 
neath him, with a glance, which, had he had a soul, would 
have made him crawl to death to avoid a second. And hast 
thou escaped me again ? cried Wallace : then turning his in- 
dignant ey«s from the abject earl to his bleeding friend, who 
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wasleaidngon his tiwotdi I yield him tahii 1^ Edwia^ and 

you perhaps are alain ? 

Forget not mercy, to avenge me ; ssud Edwin, gently 
smiling ; he has only woonded me. But you are safe, Bsad I 
hardly feel a smart. 

Wallace replaced his dagger in his girdle. Rise, Lord de 
Valence. It is my honor, not my will, that gprants yoiur life. 
You tiirew away your arms ! that action, and your cry, ar- 
rested mine. I cannot strike even a murderer who opens his 
breast I g^ve you that mercy you denied to the hoaxy heads 
of nineteen unoffending, defenceless old men, whom your 
ruthless axes made &11 in the bams of Ayr. Let memoi| 
inflict the sword on you which I have withheld ! 

While he spoke, De Valence, who had risen, stood con- 
science-struck before the majestic mien of Wallace : There 
was something in his denunciation that sounded like the irre- 
versible decree of a divinity ; and the condemned wretch 
quaked beneath the threat, while he panted for revenge. 

The whole of the survivors in De Valence's train, having 
surrendered the moment they saw their leader fall; in a few 
minutes Walbce was surrounded by his officers, brin£^g in 
the colors and the swords of the prisoners. 

Sir Alexander Bamsay, said he to a brave and courteous 
knight who had joined him in the Lotbians ; I confide Earl 
de Valence to your care. See that he is strongly g^aided ; 
and that he has every respect, according to the honor of him 
to whom 'I comnut him. 

Ramsay conveyed his prisoner into an adjacept tower ; and 
placing a doul;>le guard over him ; stationed himself in an 
outward apartment, there to watch that the Proteus arts of 
the earl should not again find a mode of escape. 

Meanwhile, as the town was now entirely m the possession 
of the Scots, Wallace having sent off the captive Southrons 
to safe quarters, reiterated his persuaaons to Edwin to leave 
the g^round and have his wound dressed. No, no, replied he, 
the same hand that gave me this, inflicted a worse on my 
general at Dnmbarton : He kept the field then; and shall I 
retire now, and disgrace my example ? No, my brother ; you 
would not have me so disprove my kindred ! 

Do as you will, answered Wallace with a gratefiil smile, 
80 that jon preserve a life that must never agun be risked to 
save mine. As long as it is necessary for me to live, God 
will shield me : But when his word goes forth that 1 shall be 
reeled ; it wiU not be in the power of ^riend^p nor of 
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boMB ietum the steel from my fatreast Therefore, dearest 
Edwin, throw not yourself away in defending what is in the 
hands of Heaven, to be lent, or to be withdrawn at will. 

Edwin bowed bis modest head, and having" suffered a bal- 
sam to be poure^int? his wound, braced his brigantine over 
his breast ; and was again at the side of his friend, just as he 
had joined Kirkpatrick before the citadel. The gates were 
firmly closed: and the dismayed Cressingbam, with his 
troops, were panting behind its walls, as Wallace command- 
ed the parley to be sounded. Cressingbam, afraid of trusting 
himself within arrow-shot of an enemy who be believed con- 
quered by witchcraft, sent his lieutenant ^petit the walls to 
answer the summons. 

The herald of the Scots deooanded the inrntediate surrender 
of the place. Cressingham was at that instant informed by 
a messenger, who had arrived too late the night preceding to 
disturb his slumbers, that De Warrenne was approaching 
with an imtnense army. Inflated with new confidence, the 
lately panick-struck governor mounted the wall himself, and 
VEL the most haughty langfuage returned for answer. That he 
vould fail ufukrthe towers of the citadel before he -wotUd star- 
render it to a Scottish rebel. And as an example of the fate 
which such a delinquent merits ; continued he, I will change 
the milder sentence passed on Lord Mar, and immediately 
hai^ him and all his family on these walls, in aght of your 
insurgent army. 

Then, cried the herald, who received his answer from his 
general ; thus says Sir William Wallace : If even one hair 
on the heads of the earl of Mar and his family, faU with violence 
to the ground, every Southron soul in the Scottish camp, 
who has this day been taken prisoner, shall lose his head by 
the axe. 

We are used to the blood of traitors ; cried Cressingham, 
and mind not its scent. The army of Earl de Warrenne is 
at hand : and it is at the peril of all your necks for the rebel 
your master, to put his threat in execution. Withdraw, or 
you shall see the dead bodies of Donald Mar and his family^ 
fringing these battlements ; for no terms do we keep with 
man, woman or child, who is linked with treason ! 

At these words, an arrow winged from a hand behind 
Cressingham, flew directly to the un-visored face of Wallace : 
But it struck too high, and ringing against his helmet, fell to 
the g^und. 

** Treachery !'^ resounded from every Scottish lip ; and in 
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dignant at so Tillainous a rupture of the parley, every botw 
was drawn at the head, and a flight of arrows jffmed witli 
retribution flew towards the battlements. All hands were 
now at work to bring the towers to the wall ; and mountings 
on them ; while the archers, by their rapid powers drove the 
men from the ramparts, soldiera below With pick-axes de- 
stroyed the wall to make a breach. 

Cressingham, who began to fear tliat his boasted auxiliaries 
might arrive too late, made every effort to gain time ; and 
determining on a stouter resistance here tlian he had main- 
tained in the town, opposed for his defence, flights of darts 
and large stohes shot from a thousand engines, beisides arrowi^- 
and quarrels from' the cross-bows of his men. Intimidated 
from making a sally, as he concluded De Valence had fallen 
in his, he adapted every other method of repulsion, and dis- 
charged burning combustibles over the ramparts, in hopes of 
setting fire to the enemy'e attacking machines. 

But all his promptitude and energy proved of no eflTect. 
The walls were giving way in parts; and Wallace was 
mounting by scaling ladders, and clasping the parapets, with 
the bridge from his towers. Driven to extremity, Cressing- 
ham resolved to try the attachment of the Scots for Lord Mar ; 
and even at the moment when Wallace, by the first assault, 
had seized the i>arbican and the outer ballium, this sanguin- 
ary politician ordered the imprisoned earl to be brought out 
upon the wall of the inner ballia. A rope was round his 
neck, with one end run through a groove which projected 
from the nearest tower. 

At this sight a chill horror seized upon the ardent blood of 
Wallace. But the intrepid earl, descrying his friend on the 
ladder which ^ould carry him to the top of the wall, ex- 
claimed, " Hesitate not ! Let not my span of life standbe- 
tween my country and this glorious victoiy !" 

Run him up ! cried the infuriate Cressingham. 

At these words, Murray and Edwin precipitated themselves 
from their tower, upon the battlements, and mowed down all 
before them in a direction towards their uncle. The lieuten- 
ant of Cressingham, who held the cord, aware of the impoli- 
cy of the cruel mandate, hesitated tp fulfil it; and now fear- 
ing a rescue from the impetuous Scots, hurried his victim off 
the works back to his prison. Meanwhile, Cressingham, per- 
ceiving that all would be lost should he suffer the enemy to 
gam this wall also, sent such numbers upon the men at arms 
who had followed the cousins, that overcoming some and re- 
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pelling others, they threw Murray with a sudden virlence 
oyer the ramparts ;• and surroun^ng Edwin, were brcaring 
him off, struggling and bleeding, when Wallace, springing 
like a lioness on the hunters carrying away her young, rush- 
ed in singly amongst them ; and while his falchion flashed 
terrible threatenings in their eyes, he seized Edwin ; and 
with a backward step, fought his passage to one of the wood- 
en towers which were brought close to the wall. 

Cressingham^ who was wounded in the head, desired tliat 
a parley should be sounded. 

We have already taken Lord de Valence and his host pris- 
OQers» returned Wallace ; and we grant you no cessation of 
hostilities, unless you deliver up the earl of Mar and his fam- 
ily, and surrender the castle into our hands. 

Think not, proud boaster, cried the herald of Cressingham, 
that ve ask a parley to conciliate. It was to tell you, that if 
you do not draw off directly, not only the earl of Mar, and 
his family, but every Scottish prisoner within these walls shall 
perish in your sight. 

While he yet spoke, the Southrons uttered a great shout. 
And the Scots, looking up, beheld several high poles erected 
on the roof of the Keep, the lofty towers of which were seen 
at a little distance overtopping the interior of the castle ; and 
the earl of Mar, as before was led forward. But he seemed 
no longer the bold and tranquil patriot. He ws^ surrounded 
by shrieking female forms clinging to his knees, and his aged 
hands were lifted to heaven, as if imploring its pity. 

Stop ! cried Wallace, in a voice whose thundering man- 
date rung from tower to tower. The instant he dies, Lord 
Aymer de Valence shall perish. 

He had only to make the sign : and in a few minutes that 
nobleman appeared between Kamsay and Kirkpatrick. Wal- 
lace when he saw him, blushed : " Earl, though I granted 
your life in the field with reluctance, yet here I am ashamed 
to put it in danger. But your own people compel me. Look 
on that spectacle ! A venerable father in the midst of his fam- 
ily ; he and they doomed to an ignominious and instant death, 
unless I betray my country and abandon these walls ! Were 
I weak enough to purchase their lives at such an expense, 
they could not survive that disgrace. But that they shall 
not die while I have power to preserve them is my resolve 
and my duty ! — Life then^for life ; yours for this family ! 

The moment, cried Wallace, directing his voice towards 
the Keep; in which that vile cord presses too closely the 
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neck of the earl of Mar, or of any of his blood ; the axe shall 
sever the head of Lord de Valence from his body. 

De Valence was now seen on the top of one of the besieging 
towers. He was pale as death. He trembled ; but not wiUi 
dismay only ; ten thousand varying- emotions tore his breast. 
To be thus set up as a monument of his own defeat ; to be 
threatened with execution by an enemy he had contemned ; 
to be exposed to such indignities by the unthinking ferocity 
of his coadjutor ; filled him with such contending passions of 
revenge, both against friends and foes, tliat he forgot the 
present fear of his own death,- in t!ie turbulent wishes of hjp 
soul to deprive of life, them by whom he suffered. . 

Cressingham became alarm«A at seeing the retaliating me- 
nace of Wallace brought so directly into execution ; and 
dreading the future vengeance of De Valence for much that 
he had done against his designs ; lie ordered a herald to say, 
that if Wallace would draw off' his troops to within the outer 
ballium until evening, the earl of Mar and his family should 
be taken down from their perilous situation ; and he would 
consider on terms of surrender. 

Wallace well aware that the intentions of Cressingham 
were only to gain time until De Warrerine should arrive, de- 
termined to foil him with his own weapons, and make the 
gaining of the castle the natural consequence of vanquishing 
the earl. He told the now perplexed governor, that he 
should consider I^rd de Valence as the hostag-e of safety for 
Mar and his family ; and therefore he consented to withdraw 
his men from the inner ballium till the setting of the sun ; at 
which hour he should expect a herald with the surrender of 
the fortress. 

Cressingham, thinking that he had caught the Scottish chief 
in a snare, and that without his suspicion of its being so near, 
the Lord Warden's army would be upon him long before the 
expiration of the armistice ; congratulated himself upon his 
manoeuvre ; and determined that the moment Earl de War- 
renne should appear, he would destroy Lord Mar secretly in 
the dungeons : though he knew tliat such an act would be in 
opposition to the deeper policy of De Valence, who, outward- 
ly denouncing the immediate death of that nobleman, had, 
while in the castle, expressed his design to delay the execu- 
tion, and perhaps finally grant him pardon. Accordinglv, 
with his head full of these ideas he ordered Lord Mar back to 
prison ; and while he meditated a second offence to De Val- 
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once he hoped to make his peace with him by the eagerness 
tie wodld shew to set him at liberty. 

Wallace, meanwhile, who fully comprehended what were 
liis enemy's views, and what oaght to be his own measures, 
as soon as he saw the unhappy group disappear from the 
battlements of the Keep, recalled his men from the inner 
balliumwall; and stationing several detachments along the 
rampaKs and in the towers of the outer wall ; left De Valence 
in the g^tard-room of the barbican under the charge of Lord 
Ruthven ; wlio was eager himself, to hold the means that 

Kre 'to check the threatened danger of relatives so dear to 
n as were the prisoners in the castle. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WALLACE, having disposed part of his men in com- 
manding posts aruund the town, went forward with his cho- 
sen troops towards the place where, from the information of 
his scouts, he deemed it most likely he should intercept De 
Warrenne. He took his [Position upon an advantageous ground 
about half a mile from Stirling, near to the abbey of Cambus- 
kenneth. The Forth lay before him, crossed by a wooden 
bridge/ over which the enemy must pass to reach him, as the 
river was not in that part fordable, and some late rains had 
rendered it at present particularly swollen. 

The beams which supported this bridge, he ordered to be 
sawed at the bottom ; but not moved in the least, that they 
might stand perfectly firm for ps long as he should deem it 
necessary. To each beam were fastened strong ropes ; all 
of which were held by some of his sturdiest Lanerkers who 
lay concealed amongst the rushes. These preparations beings 
made lie drew up his troops in order of battle. — Kirkpatrick 
and Murray commanded the flanks. In the centre stood 
Wallace himself, with Ramsay on one side of him, and Ed> 
win with Scryrageour on the other, awaiting with steady ex- 
pectation the approach of the enemy, who, by this time, he 
knew could not be far distant. 

Cressingham, from the information he had received, was 
also as well aware of the proximity of De Warrenne ; and 
bummg with malice against Wallace, and earnest to redeem 
the favor of De Valence by some act in his behalf, (having 
left certain orders with bis lieutenant) he went ftlone to an 
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avenue of escape that was never divulged to any but to the 
commanders of the fortress ; and there, by the light of a 
torch, making his way through a passage that was bored in 
the rock, he emeiged at ita western base, amongst a thicket 
of obscuring bushes. He had wisely arrayed himself in a 
shepherd's dress in case of being observed by any passing 
Scot ; but fortune favored him, and unseen he crept along 
through the underwood and furze on the ground, till he 
came up with the advance of De IVarrenne^s army on the 
skirts ot Torwood. 

Having missed Wallace in West Lothian, where he ex- 
pected to find him, De Warrenne divided his army into thr^ 
divisibns, to enter Stirlingshire by different routes, hoping by 
that means certainly to intercept him in one of them. The 
earl of Montgomery led the first, of twenty thousand men ; 
Baron Hilton the second, of ten thousand ; and Be War- 
renne himself, the third, of thirty thousand. 

It was the first of these divisions that Cressin^ham encoun- 
tered in Torwood ; and immediately revealing himself, be was 
conducted to Lord Montgomery, to whom he recounted how 
rapidly Wallace had g^ned the town, and in what jeopardy 
stood tlie citadel if he were not instantly attacked. The earl 
advised waiting for a junction with Hilton or the Lord War- 
den, which, said he, must happen in the course of a few hours. 

In the course of a few hours, returned Cressingham, you 
will have no Stirling castle to defend. The enemy will seize 
it at sun-set in pui-suance of the very agreement by which I 
warded him off, to give us time to annihilate him before that 
hour. Therefore no hesitation, if we would not see him lock 
the gates of the north of Scotland upon us, even when we 
have the power to hurl him to perdition. 

By arguments, such as these, the young earl was induced 
to give up his judgfmeillt ; and accompanied by Cressingham, 
who felt himself brave amidst such a hdst, he proceeded to 
the southern bank of the Forth. 

The troops of Wallace were drawn up on the opposite 
shore, hardly five thousand strong ; but so disposed that the 
enemy could not calculate their numbers : yet, the narrow- 
ness of their front suggested to Cressingham the idea that they 
could not be very numerous as he must have left forces to oc- 
cupy the outworks of the town and the citedel. It will be 
easy to surround the rebel, cried he, and that we may effect 
c'lr enterprize, and rescue De Valence, before the arrival of 
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cwr Waiden robs us of the hcHior, let us about it directly, and 
^«08S the bridge ! 

Montgomery replied, that he thought a herald ought to be 
sent, to inform Wallace, that besides the long line of troops 
lie saw, De Warrenne was advancing with a double host : 
2Uid therefore if he would now surrender, a pardon should be 
granted to him in the king's name, for all his late rebellions. 
Oressingham was vehement ag^nst this measure, but Mont- 
Soinery being resolute, the messenger was sent. 

In a few minutes he returned, and repeated to the two 
Southron commanders tlie words of Wallace : — Go, said he, 
^b your masters we came not here to treat for a pardon of 
what we shall never allow to be an offence : ^We came to as- 
sert our rights, and to set Scotland free. Till that is effect- 
ed, all negociation is vain. Let them advance, they will find 
us prepared. 

Then onward ! cried Montgomery ; and spurring his steed, 
he led the way to the bridge : his eager soldiers followed, 
and the whole of Iiis centre ranks passed over. The flanks 
advanced, and the bridge from end to end was filled with 
archers, cavalry, gfens d' armes, afid war carriages r and 
Cressingham in the midst, was holloing in proud triumph to 
those who occupied the rear of the straining archers ; when 
the blast of a trumpet sounded from the till now silent and 
immoveable Scottish phalanx : It was re-echoed by loud 
shouts from behind the passing enemy.— And in that mo- 
ment the supporting beams of the bridge (xz) were pulled 
away, and the whole of its mailed throng fell into the roaring 
. stream. 

The cries of the maimed and tlie drowning, were joined by 
the terrific slogen of the two bands of Scots ; the one with 
Wallace on the north of the river ; and the other under the 
command of Sir John Graham, who had lain in ambuscade 
on the south, ready to assail the rear of the enemy the mo- 
ment the bridge should fall. Both parties rushing down upon 
the dismayed troops, attacked them with a sweeping impetu- 
osity which drove those who fought on land, into the river ; 
and ^ those who had escaped the flood, to meet its waves 
again, a bleeding host. 

In the midst of this conflict, which rather seemed a carnage 
thaii a battle, Kirkpatrick, haying heard the proud shouts of 
Cressingham on the bridge, now sought him amidst its ruined 
arches with a ferocity which seemed to transmute his own 
nature into that of a fiend thirsting for blood, as he ran from 
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man to man of those who eraeiged from iht watet*. jBut even 
while his glaring' eyeballs and uplifted axe threateiKed their 
destnictiony he only looked on thein» and with imprecations 
of disappointment, rushed forward on the same chase. Al- 
most in despair that the waves had stolen from-him hifl re- 
venge, he was harrying on in another direction, when he 
perceived a body moving through some sedges in a hollow 
on his right. He turned, and sskw the object of his search 
crawling amongst the mud which lay on that spot. 

Ha! cried Rirkpatrick with a voice of thunder: Art thou 
yet mine ' — Damned, damned villain ! cried he, springij^ 
upon his breast ; *' Behold the man you dishonoredA-behA 
the hot cheek which your dastard hand dared pollute !— TI^ 
blood shall obliterate the stain ; — and then ^kpatriek may 
again front the proudest in Scotland !" 

For mercy ! cried the horror-struck Crea^n^ham ; strug- 
gling with *almoBt preternatural strength to exbieate himsetf. 

Hell would be my portion did I grant ai^ io thee, cried 
Kirkpatrick ; and withone stroke of bis axe, he severed his 
head from his body* I am a man again ! shouted be» as he 
held its bleeding veins in his hand, and placed it on the 
point of his sword. Thou ruthless priest of Moloch and of 
Mammou, thou shalt have thine own blood to drink, while I 
shew my general how proudly 1 am avenged! As he spoke, 
he dashed again amongst the victorious ranks of his less san- 
g^nary brethren in arms ; and came up with Wallace at 
the very moment he was extricating himself from his fallen 
horse which a random arrow from the opposite shore had kill- 
ed. Murray at the same instant was bringing towards him 
the wounded Montgomery, who came to surrender his sword, 
and to beg quarter for his men. The earl turned deadly p>ale, 
as the first object that struck his ^ght was the fierce knight 
of Torthorald walkii% under a stream of blood, which con- 
tinued to fLow from the ghastly head of Cressingham, as he 
held it triumphantly in the air. 

If that be your chief, cried Montgomery, I have mistaken 
him much — 1 cannot yield my sword to him. 

Murray understood him : — ^If cruelty be an evil spirit, re- 
turned he, it has fled every breast in this army to shelter 
with Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, and its name is legion ! Tfdit 
is my chief! addedhe, pointing to Wallace with an evident 
consciousnesis of deriving honor from Kis command. The 
chieftain rose from the ground, and though dyed in the same 
'^"sanguined hue that had excited the abhorrence of Mont- 
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gom€i^9 yet it had been drawn From his own veins and those 
of hisboTse, and ail of blood about him seemed to be on his 
g^armentfl; none was in his «yes; none in his heart, but 
what wacftied it to mercy, and to benevolence, for all man- 
kind. • Ujs eye momentanly fell on the approaching figure of 
Kirkpatrick, who, waving the head in the air, blew the tri" 
uin|>hal -notes of the Pryse, (cum) from his bugle, and then 
cried aloud : I have slain the tiger of Scotland ! I have sent 
my brave Loch-Doiners to case my target with his skin : 
(666) and when I strike its bossy side, I will exchdm as I do 
now, '' So perishes my dUhmwr / So perish aU the enemies of 

And with the extinction of that breath, Kirkpatrick ; cri- 
ed WaUape, looking sternly from the head to him ; ** let 
your feU revenge perish also. For your own honor, commit 
no indignities on the body you have slain. — ^Let us subdue ' 
our eneniies, but not riot in their fall !" 

'Tis for you, my general, to conquer like a god ! cried 
Kirkpatrick ; 1 have felt as a man, and like a man I revenge^ 
This head shall destroy even in death : It shall vanquish its 
friends for me ; for I will wear it like -a Gorgfon on my sword 
to turn to stone every Southron who looks on it As be 
spoke, be disappeared among the thickening ranks, towards 
the shattered bridge ; and as the rejoicing Scots hailed him 
as he passed, Montgomery, struck to the heart by every shout 
(^triumph, su^ered Murray to lead him forwards to the scene 
(^ his humility. , •^ ' 

The ever comprehensive eye of Wallace perceived him as 
he advanced ; and guessing by his armor and dignified de- 
meanor, who he was ; with a noble grace he raised his hel- 
met fr:om his head as the earl approached him. Montgomr 
ery looked on him ; he felt his soul even more subdued than 
his arms ; but still there was something about a soldier's 
heart that shrunk from yielding his power of resistance. The 
blood mounted into his before pale cheek : he held out his 
sword in silence to the victor, for he could not bring his 
tongue to pronounce the word " surrender," 

Wallace put it gently back with his hand : Ever wear what 
you honor, said he ; but, gallant Montgomery, when you next 
draw it, let it be in a Isetter cause. Learn, brave earl, tb 
discriminate between a warrior's glory and bis shame : be- 
tween beuig the defender of his own country, and the unpro- 
voked ravager of another's. 
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Montgomery blushed scarlet deep at these words.; bat it 
was not with resentment. He looked down far a moment : 
Ah ! thought he to himself, perhaps I ought never to have 
drawn it here ! Then raising his eyes to Wallace, he said,— 
" Were you not the enemy. of my king, -who, though a con- 
queror, sanctions none of the cruelties that have been com- 
mitted^n his name ; I would give you my hand bsfore the 
remnant of his brave troops whose lives you g^rant. But you 
have my heart : a heart that knows no difieraace between 
friend or foe, when the bonds of virtue would unite what only 
civil dissensions divide.** 

Had your king possessed the virtues you bdieve he doel^ 
replied Wallace, my sword might now have been a pruning 
hook. But that is past ! We are in arms for injuries receiv- 
ed, and to drive out a tyrant ; for, believe me, noble Mont- 
gbmery, that monarch has little pretensions to virtue, who 
suffers the oppressors of his people, or his conquests, to go 
unpunished. To connive at cruelly is to practise it. And 
has Ekiward ever frowned on one of those despots, who in his 
name, have, for these two years past, laid Scotland in blood 
and ashes f 

The appeal was too strong for Montgomery to answer : he 
felt its truth ; and bowed, with an expression in his face that 
told more than as a -subject of England, he dared declare. 

Wallace now turned to a herald, and commanded him to 
sound the notes of peace. He sounded :— and where the 
moment before was the horrid clash of arms, the yell of 
savage conquest, and the piercing cries for mercy, all was 
still as death. Not that death which has past ; but that 
which is approaching : — None spoke ; not a sound was beard 
but the low groans of the dying, who lay overwhelmed, and 
perishing under the bodies of the slain, and "the feet of the 
living. 

The voice of Wallace rose from this drear}' pause. Its 
sound was ever the harbinger of glory or of ^tiod will to men. 
Soldiers ! cried he, God has given us victory. — Let us shew 
our g^titude, by healing those images of himself which we 
have broken! — Gather the wounded into quarters, and bury 
the dead. 

The late silence was now turned into a buz of busy heads 

and hands, all eager to obey their commander. The prison- 

«rs were conducted to the rear of the town, while the major 

part of the troops, to allow tlie appointed detachment to un- 

urthen th^ earth <^ itg blec4mg load, crossed the river at the 
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ford, and came in /ront of Stirling- just as De Warrennfe's di- 
vison appeared on the horizon like a moving cloud gilded by 
the now setting sun. At this sight, Wallace sent Edwin into 
the town with Lord Montgomery, and extending^ his line, 
prepared to bear down upon the approaching earl. 

But the Lord Warden had received information, which 
fotight better for the Scots than a host of swords. When he 
bad advanced a very little onward on the carse of Stiriing, a 
scout, whom he had previously sent out, (and who had ap« 
proached the south border of the Forth at tiie very moment 
Kirkpatrick came forward waving the bloody head of Cres- 
fingham on his sword») met him ; and related that he had 
seen the remsuns of the slaughtered governor of Stirling, the 
river floating with dead bodies, and Southron soldiers flying 
on all ^des while the Scottish horns were blowing the notes 
of victory. From what he had learnt from the fugitives, he 
also informed his lord, that he had found it necessary to fly, 
for fear of being impeded in his return to him, as the town 
and citadel of Stirling had not only been taken by Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, but the two detachments under Montgomery 
and Hilton were both discomfltted, and their leaders slain or 
taken. 

At this intelligence. Earl de Warrenne stood aghast ; and 
while he was still doubting that such disgi-ace to King Ed- 
ward's arms could be possible, two or three fugitives came 
up and witnessed to its truth : for one of them having been 
near Cressingham in the wood, when he told Montgomery of 
the capture of De Valence, concluded that he meant the lead- 
er of tlie other detachment ; and corroborating the scouf s 
information of the two defeats, and of the town and citadel 
being entirely in the possession of the Scots, he added, (for 
teri'or had multiplied oojects in his vision ;) that their army 
was incalculable ; and was so disposed by Sir William Wal- 
lace as to appear few ; that he might ensnare his enemies by 
filling them witli hopes of an easy conquest. 

These accounts had already persuaded Warrenne to make 
a retreat : but Wallace perceiving a sort of confusion in his 
enemy's flanks, and that they seemed making a retrograde 
motion in no very good order, called his men to the attack : 
and with flxed pikes bearing down upon them, while a 
stream of arrows from his archers beiiind poured upon them 
with such thickness as to darken the air, he sent Graham 
round by the wood to take the enemy in flank. All was ex- 
ecuted with promptitude ; and the tremendous slogen of vic- 

VoL. f. A a 
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toiy sounding from side to sid«, the terrified Southronib be- 
fore pamc-«truck» now threw away their arms to lighten 
.themselves for escape ; and dreadful would have been the 
slaughter, had not De \Varrenne» sensible that it is not the 
nuraoer oi the dead, but the terror of the living which ^ves 
the finishing stroke to conquest, and believing that now all 
was lost, to put an end to the useless carnage of his troops, 
sounded a parley. 

The bugle of Wallace instantly answered it De War- 
jrenne sent forward his herald. He offered to lay down his 
arms at the feet of Sir William Wallace, provided that he 
ought be exempted fi^m relinquishing the royal standard, 
and that- he uid his men might be permitted to return un- 
molested into England. 

Wallace accepted the first article ; granted the second i 
but added, that with regard to the third, he would accord 
with it on condition, that he, the Ix»rd De Warrenne^ and 
the ofl&cers taken in his army, or in other engagements late- 
ly fought in Scotland, should be immediately exchanged for 
the like number of Scots he should name, who were prison- 
ers in England ; and that the common men of the army now 
about to surrender their arms, should take an oath nevfer to 
serve again against Scotland. 

These preUminaTles being agreed to, the Lord Warden 
advanced at the head of his tliirty thousand troops ; and first 
laying down his sword, which Wallace immediately returned 
to him, the officers and soldiers marched by with their heads 
uncovered, throwing down their pikes, bows, arrows, and 
swords, as they approached their conqueror. 

Walkce extended his line as the procession moved ; for he 
had too much policy to shew his enemies that thirty thousand 
men, had yielded almost without striking a blow, to hardly 
five thousand. The oath was administered to each regiment 
by heralds sent for that purpose round into the strath of 
Monteith, whither he directed the captured legions to assem- 
ble and refresh themselves by sleep, previous to their march 
the next morning for England. The privates thus disposed 
o£, Wallace hopinfi" that Hilton might also fall into his hands, 
resolved to pass the night in Torwood under arms ; and 
therefore to release himself from the commanders also^ he 
told De Warrenne that duty kept him from returning with 
him into the town ; but that he ^ould receive every respect 
from the Scottish officefs. 
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He then gave directions to Sir Alexander Ramsay ; who 
with a smair detachment, escorted De Warrenne and the rest 
of the noble prisoners to Stirling. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE first prisoners being lodged behind the town, and the 
wounded Southrons carried into the abbey of Cambusken- 
neth, while those of the Scots were brought into Stirling ; 
Edwin was pleased to hear that all had been done according 
to his general's orders. But even while he was listening to 
the returns of the subalterns who had been on these dubesy 
he perceived that Montgomery became faint from fatigue 
and loss of blood ; and contriving that he should be carried 
in a litter, as he could no longer sit a horse, he conducted 
him to Swandoun ; the ancient palace of the kings «f Scot- 
land in Stirling, but which had lately been inhabited by 
Cressingham. The priests^ who in Wallace^s army not on^ 
exercised the Levitical but the good Samaritan functions, 
soon obeyed Edwin's orders ; and he had the pleasure of see- 
ing the earPs wounds drest, and himsdf laid without pain, 
and composedly on a couch. 

Messengers iiad arrived from Wallace to this young knight 
and to the other captains in and about Stirling, to acquaint 
them with the surrender of De Warrenne's army. Hence no 
surprise was created in the breast of Montg^roeiy, when he 
saw his commander enter the room as the prisoner of the il- 
lustrious Scot. 

Montgomery held out his hand to the lord warden in si- 
lence and with a Hushed cheek. 

Blush not, my noble friend! cried De Warrenne,^ these 
wounds speak more eloquently than a thousand tongues the » 
g^allantry with which you msuntained the sword that fate com- 
pelled you to surrender. But I, without a scratch ! how can 
I meet the unconquered Edward ? And yet it was not for 
myself I fe«fed ; my brave and cpnfiding soldiers were in all 
my thoughts. For, I saw that it was not to meet an army I 
led them ; but agsunst a whirlwind, a storm of wai: with 
which no strength that 1 commanded could contend* 

While the English generals thus conversed, Edwin, whose 
impatient heart yearned to be ag^n at the side of its broth- 
er, gladly resigned the charge of his noble prisoner to SJ' 
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Alexander Ramsay, whose g'entle courtesy of manners, be 
knew, would well supply the place of his divided spirits. 'As 
soon as he found a cessation in the conversation of the two 
earls, he drew near Montgomery to take his leave. 

Farewell, till we meet again ! said the young earl, pressing 
his hand ; you have been a brother rather than an enemy to 
me. 

Because, returned Edwin, smiling, I follow the example 
of my general, who would willingly be no man's enemy, but 
the brother of all mankind. 

Warrerine looked at him with surprise : ** And who are 
you, who, in that stripling form, utter sentiments which 
might grace the maturest years #?*' 

Edwm blushed, but with a sweet dignity replied — ** 1 am 
Edwin Ruthven, the adopted brother of Sir William Wal- 
lace.'* 

And the son of him, asked De Warrenne, who with Sir 
William Wallace, was the first to mount Dumbarton walls ? 

At these words of the lord warden, the glowing blush on 
the cheek of Edwin, was suffused with a more animated 
bloom. At the moment when his courage was distinguished 
on the heights of Dumbarton by the vowed friendship of 
Wallace, he found his heart expand witli a new emotion ; he 
loved, and was beloved by the bravest and most amiable of 
beings, and in his light he felt both warmth and brightness. 
But this question of De Warrenne conveyed to' him that he 
had found fame himself; that he was then acknowledged to 
be an object not unworthy of being called the brother of Sir 
William Wallace ! — and casting down his eyes beaming with 
exultation, from the fixed gaze of De Warrenne, he. answer- 
ed : — I am that happy Ruthven, who had the honor to mount 
Dumbarton rock by the side of my general ; and from his 
hand, there received the stroke of knighthood. 

De Warrenne rose much agitated ; " If such be the boys 
of Scotland, need we wonder when the spirit of resistance is 
roused in the natiort, that our strength* should wither before 
its men !" 

At letst, said Montgomeiy, whose admiration of what had 
passed seemed tore-animate his before languid faculties; 
it deprives defeat of its sting, when we are conscious that 
we yielded to a power that was irresistible. But, my lord, 
added he, if the courage of this youth amazes you ; what 
will you say ought to be' the fate of this coun'.ry, ought to be 
the crown of Sir William Wallace's career, when you know 
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by wiiat a chain of brave heart9 he is surroAnded } All that 
approach him, jseem to partake of his invincible soul ; even 
tender woman loses the weakness of her sex when she be- 
longs to him. Earl De Warrenne, surprised at the energy 
\irith which he spoke« looked at him with an expression that 
told him so. Yes, continued he, I witnessed the dauntless 
heroism of the loveliest of human beings when in the midst 
of an armed host she defended the character of her hus- 
band, and preserved the secret of his retreat inviolate ; I 
saw that matchless womfin whom Sir Arthur Heselrigge so 
basely slew. 

Surely, cried Edwin, with indignant vehemence, you were 
not a spectator of that bloody deed ) If you were, retire from 
this bouse : go to Cambuskeniietl), any where ; but leave 
this town before the injured Wallace arrives ; and blast not 
his eyes with a second sight of one^who could have beheld 
his wife murdered. 

Evety eye was .now fixed on the commanding figure of the 
young Edwii^ who stood with the determination of being 
obeyed breathing in every look. De Warrenne then at once 
saw the possibility of so gentle a creature being transformed 
into the soul of enterprise, into the fearless and effective sol- 
dier. 

Lord Montgomery held out his hand to Edwin. *' By this 
right arm, I swear, noble youth, that had I been on the spot 
when Heselrigge lifted his sword ag^nst the breast of Lady 
Wallace ; though he was then my commanding officer, and 
an ignominious death might have awsuted me, I would have 
sheathed my sword in his ! It was not then that I saw Lady 
Wallace. Heselrigge, offended with my want of severity 
in the scrutiny I had made at EUerslie a few hours before ; 
sent me under an arrest to Ayr. Amulf quarrelled with me 
on the same subject ; and I retired in disgust to England. 

Then how ? — ^you ought to be Sir Gilbert Harobledon ! 
said Edwin, but whoever you are, as you were kind to the 
Lady Marion, 1 cannot but regret my late hasty charge ; and 
for which I beg your pardon ! 

Montgomery took his hand and pressed it : " Generous 
Ruthven, your warmth is too honorable to need forgiveness." 

I am that Sir Gilbert Hambledon ; and had I remained so, 
I should not now be in Scotland. But, in consequence of an 
uncle's death, a few weeks ago I became earl of Montgom- 
ery ; and in Iny first interview with the prince of Wales, he 
told me that it bad been rumoured i was disloyal m my heart 

Aa2 
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to my king ; and to prove, said he to mc, the faUefwod* of 
your caiumniatorSf I appoint you $econd in command to £arl 
De IVarrenne in the new expedition againtt Scotland, To 
have refused to iight aga'mst Sir William Wallace, would 
have been to have accused myself of treason. And while I 
respected the husband ot the murdered Lady Wallace, I yet 
regarded him as an insurgent ; and with the same spirit 
you follow him to the field, 1 obeyed the commands of my 
prince." 

Justice is justice, Lord Montgomery ! returned Edwin, let 
princes say what they will. But I am rejoiced to meet one 
who proves to me, what my general, wronged as he has been, 
yet always inculcates —that all the Southrons are not b»se 
and cruel. When he knows who is indeed his prisoner, what 
reco'. lections will it not awaken ! But gratitude to you, will 
be at least an assuustve to the rest. To-morrow morning 
you will see him. Till then I ^hall not intimate to him the 
melancholy satisfaction he is to enjoy ; for with the remem- 
brances it will arouse, your presence must bring the antidote. 

Young Edwin then telling Ramsay in what parts of the 
palace the rest of the lords were to be lodged, took his leave 
of the party ; and with recovered composure descended to 
the court-yaj'd to mount his horse to rejoin Wallace. He 
was galloping* along under the bright light of tlie moon, when 
he heard a sqtiadron on full speed approaching, and presently 
Murray appeared at the head of the troop Edwin, cried he, 
I was coming to you. We are sent to demnnd the instant 
surrender of the citadel. Hilton's division has struck, and 
we are complete masters of the field. 

He then proccetled to relate that the baron came up about 
half an hour after Earl De Warrenne had mui-ched towards 
the town. Sir William Wallace immediately sent forward 
his heralds with tlie colors of De Valence and Montgomer}', 
with the pereonal banner of De Wanennc, and required him 
to lay down his arms. The sight of these standards was suf- 
licient to assure Hilton that there was no deceit in the em- 
bassy ; and not seeing any reason for ten thousand men dis- 
puting the day with a power to wham fifty thousand had just 
surrendered, he directly grounded his -arms, and very quietly 
submitted to the terms proposed. 

Wallace, impatient to apprize Lord Mar and liis family of 

their safety ; as the castle must be his, since he had discom- 

fitted all who would have maintained it against him ; and 

^inking it prudent to lodge the noble prisoners he had taken 
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in a stronger hold than the town : while he 4iFas inspecting 
the secure disposition of his new conquest in the Shelter of 
the wood, he sent off Murray with a considerable number of 
men, to demand the immediate surrender of the citadel. 

Murray gladly obeyed this mission ; and now accompanied 
by Edwin, with the banners of Cressingham and De War- 
r«nne trailing in the dust as Scrymgeour held the royal lion 
over them, the trumpet of the herald summoned the lieuten- 
ant to the walls-- He feared to appear, well aware of what 
was going to happen ; for he had seen from the ti&ttlements 
of the Keep the dreadful conflict on the banks of the Forth : 
He had seen the thousands of De Warrenne pass before the 
conqueror ; and he now believed that in punishment for the 
treachery of Cressingham in stealing out under the armis- 
tice, . and breaking his word to surrender the citadel at sun- 
set, that Wallace was sending to inform him tliat the wliole 
garrison should be put to the sword. 

Even at the moment when the trumpet blew, driven to the 
direst extremity he had forced himself to consult with his en- 
emy ; and had just entered Lord Mar's room, to offer him his 
liberty if he would go to Wallace and tijat with him to spare 
the lives of the garrison. He had scarcely delirei'ed his 
wishes t<^ the overjoyed, earl, (who closed up in a solitary 
dungeon, knew nought of what had happened without ; and 
who expected that his present re-entrance was to lead him to 

ihe death that had beert twice averted) before he answered 
or Wallace in the most gracious manner.' Indeed, the pale 
and trembling lieutenant had no sooner spoken the first word 
than Mar discerned- that it was a supplicant, not an execu- 
tioner, he saw before him ; and he was even promising that 
clemency from Wallace which he knew dwelt in his heart, 
when the trumpet sounded. 

The lieutenant started horror-struck on his feet : *' It is 
now too late ! I have not made the first overture ; and there 
soimds the death-bell of this garrison !— I saved your life, 
earl ; said he, turning more confidently to Mar ; when the 
enraged Cressingham commande<l me to pull the cord which 
would have launched you into eternity :— I disobeyed him ! — 
For my sake, then, seek to preserve this garrison, and ac- 
company me to the ramparts/* , 

The " chains were immediately knocked off the limbs of 
Mar ; and the lieutenant presenting him with a sword, they, 
together, approached the battlements. As the declining 
moon shone on their hacks, Murray did not discern that ** 
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was his uncle who mounted the wall. But calling to him in 
a voice which declared there was no appeal, pointed to the 
humbled ccdprs of Edvtrjtrd, and demanded the instant sur- 
render of the citadel. 

Let it be then witli the pledge of Sir William Wallace's 
mercy : cried the vener^le earl. 

With every pledge. Lord Mar, returned Murray, now joy- 
fully recognizing his uncle, which you think safe to give'. 

Then the keys of the citadel are yours : cried the lieuten- 
ant, I only ask the lives of my garrison* 

This was granted : and immediate preparations made for 
the admission of the Scots. As the enraptured Edwin heard 
the heavy chains of the portcullis drawing up, and the mas- 
sy bolts of the huge doors grating in their guards, he thought 
of his mothei*'s liberty, of his father's joy in pressing her 
again in his arms ; and hastening to the tower where that 
lord, with an anxious heart held watch over the now sleep- 
ing De Valence, he told him all th^t had happened : Go, my 
father, added he, enter with Murray, and be the first to 
open the prison doors of my dearest mother. 

Lord Ruthven embraced his son.-V My dear Edwin ! this 
sacrifice to my feelings is worthy of you. But I have a duty 
to petform superior to even the tenderest private ones. 1 am 
planted here by my commander, and shall I quit my station 
for any gratification, till he g^ves me leave ? No, dear boy. — 
Be you my representative to yout mother ; and while my ex- 
ample teaches you, above all earthly considerations, to obey 
your general, your tender. embraces Ivill shew her what I 
sacrifice to duty." 

Edwin no longer urged his father, but acquiescing in his 
orders, left his apartment, and flew to the gate of the inner 
ballium. It was open ; and Murray already stood on the 
platform before the Keep, receiving the keys of the garrison. 
The business of the surrender being over, now, said he to 
the lieuteanaht, lead me to the ladies Mar and Ruthven, that 
1 may assure them they are free. 

Blessed sight ! whispered the earl to his nephew : little 
could I expect, even under my most sanguine expectations, 
when at Bothwell I put ^_e banner of Mar into your unprac- 
tised hand, that in the course of four months 1 should see 
my brave boy receive the keys of proud Stirling from its 
commander ! 

But so it is ! returned Murray, with a gay smile ; and vou 
may thmk., youiself well off if you do not see me pull Ed- 
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^ward himself by the board, before four moons silver my raven 
locks. 

The gates of the Keep were now unclosed to them ; "and 
tlie lieutenant leading the way, conducted them along a 
g'loomy passage to a low door, studded with knobs of iron. 
As he drew an outward bolt, he said to Lord Mar with a 
flushed cheek, ttiese severities are not to be laid to my ac- 
count — They are the. hard policy of governor Oessingham. 

He pushed the' door slowlv open, and discovered a small 
miserable cell, whose walls of rugged stone had no other cov- 
ering than the incrustations which time and many a dripping 
vrinter had strewn over its vaulted sides. On the ground, 
on a pallet of straw, lay a female figure in a profound sleep. 
But the light which the lieutenant held, streaming full upon 
the uncurtained slumberer, she started, and with a shriek of 
terror at sight of so many armed men, discovered the palid 
features of the countess of Mar. The earl, with an anguish 
which hardly the freedom he was going to bestow could ame- 
liorate rushed forward, and thowing himself beside her» 
caught her in his arms. 

Are We then to die ? cried she in a voice of horror, and 
thmsUng him from her ; has M'allace abandoned us i* — Are 
we to perish ? — Heartless, heartless man. 

The earl, overcome by the violence of bis emotions, could 
only strain her to his breast in speechless agfitation. Edwin 
who saw a picture of his mother's sufferings in the present 
distraction of the countesis, felt his powers of utterance lock- 
ed up : But Lord Andrew, whose ever light heart was gay, 
the moment he was no longer unhappy, jocosely answered ; 
•* The world is not to be so relieved, my fair aunt. There are 
many hearts to die beneath my uncle's sword and your eyes, 
before the Lady fates think fit to snip your threads ; and 
meanwhile 1 come with the shears of Sir William Wallace to 
clip your chains." 

The name of Wallace, and the intimation that he had sent 
to set her free, drove eveiy former thought of death and mis- 
ery from her mind: Ag^ the ambrosisu gales of love seem- 
ed to breathe around her : she saw ;iot her prison walls ; she 
felt herself ag^in in his presence ; and in a blissful tranoe in 
which the words of Murray had involved her, she rather en- 
dured than participated the warm congratulations of her bus- ^ 
band on their mutual safety. 

Let us leave my aunt and uncle together, whispered Mur- 
ray to his cousin, while we go and open the cages of our otl?- 
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er pretty birds ; I know, my little one, you want to nestle 
to your mother ; and I promise you I shall have no objection 
to hear agidn the soft cooing of the sweet dore of Mar. 

Edwin eagerly acquiesced : and the lieutenant, who pre- 
ceded them a few paces along the same g^Uery, said, '* La- 
dy Ruthven's habitation is not better than the Countess's." 
As he spoke he threw open the door, and discovered its sad 
inmate asleep. But when the glad voice of Edwin pierced 
her ear, when his fond embraces clung to her bosom, her 
surprise and emotions were almost insuppclHable. HanUy 
crediting her senses, that he whom she had believed was safe 
in the cfoisters of St. Columba, could be within the danger- 
ous walls of Stiriing ; that it was his mailed breast that press- 
ed ap^ainst her bosom ; that it was his voice she heard 
exclaiming, " Mother, we come to give you freedom I" all ap- 
peared to her like a dream of madness. 

She Hstened, she felt him, she even found her cheeic wet 
with his rapturous tears : Am 1 in my right mind f cried she, 
looking at him with a fearful yet overjoyed countenance, 
am I not mad P O ! tell me, cried she, turning round upon 
Murray and the lieutenant, is this my son that I see, or has 
terror turned my poor brain f 

It is indeed your son, your Edwin, my very self, cried he, 
alarmed at the expression of her voice and countenance. 
Murray now advanced, and kneeling down by her, gently 
took her hand. He speaks truth, dear madam. It is your 
son Edwin. Qe left his convent to be a volunteer with Sir 
William Wallace. He- has covered himself with honor on 
the walls of Dumbarton, and here also, a sharer in his lead- 
er's victories, he is come to set you free. 

At this explanation, which being given in the sober lan- 
guage of reason. Lady Ruthven believed, she gave way to 
the full happiness of her soul, and falling on the neck of her 
son, embraced him with a flood of tears : '^ And thy father, 
Edwin ! Where is he ? Did not the noble Wallace rescue 
him from Ayr ?*' 

He did, and he is here*; Edwin then proceeded to relate 
to his mother the affectionate embassy of his father and the 
particulars of his release. Murray perceiving how happily 
they would be engaged, rose from his knees, and told the 
lieutenant to conduct him to Lady Helen's door. 

The Lady Helen, returned the officer, lodges in the upper 
apartments of the Keep. 
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Marray leaving the cell of Ijady Ruthven, followed the 
lieutenant up a winduig stair case into a stone ^leiy, where, 
throwing open a door, he let Lord Andrew into a splendid 
apartment surrounded with couches on which several women 
lay asleep. The lieutenant passed through this room, to an 
opposite door. Within this chamber, said he, is Lady Helen. 

Open the door, returned Murray, though she seems not to 
have tasted the hardships of her parents, she has shared their 
misery I do not doubt, and I will not withhold from her a mo- 
ment of their happiness. 

The lieutenant opened the door, but remembering the 
chari^es he had received to treut her with particular respect, 
he retreated, and Murray entered alone. It was a magnifi. 
cent bed-chamber, lighted up with lamps in the most superb 
styles He cautiously approached the bed, fearing too hastily 
to disturb her, and gently pulling aside the curtain beheld 
vacuity. An exclamation oif alarm had almost escaped him, 
when observing a half-open door at the other side of the 
apartment, he drew towards it, and there beheld his cousin 
with her back to him, kneeling before a crucifix. Sije spoke 
not, but the fervor of her action manifested how earnestly 
she prayed. He moved behind her, but slie heard him not ; 
her whole soul was absorbed in the success of her petition, 
and at last raising her clasped hands in a paroxysm of emo- 
tion, she exclaimed : *' If that trumpet sounded the victory 
of the Scots, then, O, Power of Qioodness ! receive thy ser- 
vant's thanks. But if De Warrenne have conquered where 
De Valence foiled, if all whom I love be lost to me here, 
take me then to thyself; and let my freed spirit fly to their 
embraces in heaven !" 

Aye, and on earth, too, thou blessed angel ! cried Murray 
throwing himself towards her. She started from her knees 
and with a cry of such joy as the widow of Serepta uttered 
when she embraced her son from the dead. Helen threw 
herself on the bosom of her cousin, and closed her eyes in a 
blissful swoon — ^for even while every outward sense seemed 
fled, the impression of joy played about her heart, and the 
animated throbbings of that of Murray, while he pressed her 
in his arms, at last aroused her to recollection. Her glisten- 
ing and uplifted eyes told all the happiness, all the gratitude 
of her soul. My father? — ^AU are ssde P cried die. AH, my 
best beloved ! answered Murray, forgetting, in the power- 
ful emotions of his heart, that what he felt and what he utter- 
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ed were beyond even ft cousin's limits — My unde ; tiie coun- 
tess ; Lord and Lady Ruthven ; all are safe. 

And Sir William Wallace ? cried she, you do not mentioD 
him. I hope no ill — 

No evil has happened to him, interrupted Murray, holding 
her clasped hands in his, u'ith looks of the fondest aflTection ; 
he is conquerer here He has subdued every obstacle be- 
tween- Berwick and Stirling, and he has sent me hitherto 
set you and the rest of the dear prisoners free. 

Helen's heart throbbed with a new tumult as he spoke : 
she longed to ask him whether the unknown knight she had 
parted from at the hermit's bell, had ever joined Sir William 
Wallace ? she yearned to know that he yet lived. At the 
thought of the probability of his having fallen in some of these 
desperate conflicts, her soul seemed to gasp for existence ; 
and dropping her head on her cousin's shoulder : Tell me, 
Andrew, siud she, and there she paused, witli an emotion for 
which she could not account to herself. 

Of what would my sweet cousin inquire ^ asked Murray, 
partaking her agitation, and trembling while he pressed his 
cheek 'on her silken hair. 

Nothing particular, said she, covered with blushes, but did 
vou fight alone in these battles ? Did no other knight but Sir 
WiUiam Wallace I* 

" Many, dearest Helen, returned he» enraptured at the 
sensibility of a solicitude which he appropriated to himself, 
and pressing her gently to his breast. *' Many knights join- 
ed our arms. AH fought in a manner worthy of their leader, 
and thanks to heaven, none have fallen." 

Thanks indeed ! cried Helen, rising from her seat ; and 
with a hope, she dared hardly whisper to herself of seeing 
the unknown knight in the gallant train of the conqueror, 
she said now Andrew, lead me to my father. 

Murray would perhaps have required a second bidding, 
had not Lord Mar, impatient to see his daughter, appeared 
with the countess at the door of the apartment. Rushing 
towards them, she fell on the bosom of her father, and while 
she bathed his face and hands with her glad tears, he too 
wept, and mingled blessings with his caresses. No coldness 
here met his paternal heart : no distracting confusions tore 
her from his arms : no averted looks, by turns, alarmed and 
chilled the bosom of tenderness. All was innocence and 
duty in Helen's breast ; and every ingenuous action shewe<l 
S affection and its joy. The estranged 4ieart of Lady Mar 
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had dosed »ainst him : and though he suspected not its wan^ 
deringSy he felt the unutterable dinerence between the warm 
transporu of his daughter, and tlie frigid gratulations forced 
from the lips of his wife. 

Lady Mar gazed with a wierd frown on the lovely form 
of Helen as she wound her exquisitely turned arms around 
the £arl in filial tenderness, her bosom, heaving in the 
snowy whiteness of virgin purity ; her face radiant with the 
softest blooms of youth : alt seemed to frame an object, which 
malignant friends had conjured up to blast her hopes. Wal- 
lace will behold these charms ! cried her distracted spirit to 
herself, and then, where am I } 

As her thoughts followed each other, she unconsciously 
glanced on Helen looks, which, if an evil eye had any witch- 
ing power, would have withered all her beauties. At one 
of these portentous moments the glad eyes of Helen met 
hers : she started with horror. It made her remember how 
she had been betrayed, and all she had suffered from So^)i8• 
But she could not forget that she had also been rescued ; 
and with the thought, the image of her preserver rose before 
her. At this gentle idea her alarmed countenance took a 
softer expression ; but deeply sighing, both from the recol- 
lection ot her step-mother's perfidy, and with a fear that she 
might repeat it ; she turned to her father's question of *' How 
did she come to be with Lady Ruthven, when he had beea 
taught by Lord Andrew to befieve that she was safe at Saint 
Hllan's r 

Yes, cried Murray, throwing himself down on a seat be- 
side her, I saw in your letter to Sir William Wallace that you 
bad been betrayed by some traitor Scot from your asylum ; 
and b&t for the fulness of my joy at our meeting, which ab« 
sorbed all the past in tlie present, I should have inquired whe 
that villain was f 

Lady Mar, who felt a deadly sickness at her heart on hear- 
ing that Sir William Wallace was so far acquainted with her 
daughter as to have received a letter from her, in despair 
prepared to listen to what she expected would bring a death- 
stroke to her hopes. They had met — They wrote to each 
otlier ! Then, far indeed had proceeded that communicatioa 
of hearts which was the aim of her life — and she was un- 
done. 

Helen glinced at the fate of Lady Mar, and observing its 
changes, regarded them as corroboratibns of her guilt. It 
was conscience accusing her of having intended to betr'^' 

Vol.. I. ^h 
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her daughter to Soulis at Both well ; and bidding her prepare 
to hear how in consequence she had afterwards mien into 
his hands ! — l^ conscience disturb you thus, thought Helen, 
let it rend your heart with shame, and perhaps remorse may 
follow! 

A$ the tide of success seemed so full for the Scots, Helen no 
longer feared that her cousin would rashly seek a precarious 
rengeance on Soulis, when he would probably so soon have 
an opportunity of making it certain at the head of an army, 
and she therefore commenced her narrative from the time 
of Murray's leaving her at the priory, and continued it to 
the hour when she met her father a prisoner in the streets of 
Stirling. As she proceeded, the indignation both of the earl 
and of Murray against Soulis, was vehement ; and the latter 
was full of immediate personsd revenge. But the earl, with 
arguments similar to those which had suggested themselves 
to his daughter, calmed his rage ; and saw him re-seat him- 
self with repressed, though burning resentment, to listen to 
the remainder of her relation. 

- The quaking conscience of Lady Mar did indeed vary her 
cheeks with a thousand dyes, when, as Helen repeated part 
of the conversation of Mai^ery, Murray abruptly said — 
Surely that woman could inform you who was the traitor that 
would have betrayed us all into the hands of our enemies ! 
Did she not hint it ? 

Helen cast down her eyes, that even a glance of hers might 
not overwhelm with insupportable shame the already trem- 
bling countess. Lady Mar seeing by l^er manner tliat she 
was acquunted with her guilt, and expecting no more mercy, 
than she knew she would shew to Helen were she in the like 
circumstances with herself, hastily arose from her chsur, in- 
ternally vowing vengeance against her triumphant daughter, 
and hatred of all mankind. 

While all the fiiries raged in the breast of this guilty wo- 
man, Helen, wishing to avoid mystery, and determined nev- 
er to accuse her step-mother, (who she hoped might have er- 
red from blind affection to her husband,) simply answered — 
You do not think that Lord Soulis would be so weak as to 
ftrast a secret of that kind with a servant. And then hurry- 
ing the relation of subsequent events, the Countess breathed 
again ; and almost deceiving herself with.the hope that Helen 
was ignorant of her treachery, lisfened with emotions of an- 
other kind when she heard of tlie rescue of her dau^ter-in- 
law. She saw Wallace in the brave act ! But as Helen un- 
-^nably to herself, passed over the more interestmg parts 
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f>f their conversations, and never named the graces of his 
person ; lady Mar thought that to have viewed Wallace with 
so little notice would Iwive been impossible ; and therefore, 
without surprise at her first suspicion being entirely remov- 
ed, but at the same time glad of such a conviction that h& 
and her daughter had never met, she heard Helen say that 
the unknown chief had promised to join his arms vdth those 
of WaUace. - ^ 

Murray looked on Helen as#)e spoke, with an impression 
at his heart that made it pause. Something in this interview 
had whispered to him what he had never dreamt before^Uiat 
she was dearer to him than fifty thousand cousins : and while 
the blood fluked and retreated in the complexion of Helen, 
and her downcast eyes refused to shew what was passing 
there, as she hastily ran over the circunl^tances of the stran- 
ger knight's appearance on the mountain, to his disappear- 
ance in the cell of the hermit ; his own emotions declared 
the secret of hers ; and with a lip as pale as her own, he 
said — But where is this brave man ? He cannot have yet 
joined us ; for surely he would have told Wallace or myself 
that he came from you ! 

I warned him not to doso ; replied she, for fear that your 
indignation against my enemies, my dear cousin, might have 
precipitated you into dangers inimical to tlie duty you owe 
your country. 

Then if he have joined us, replied Murray, rising from his 
seat, you will probably soon know who he is. To-morrow 
morning Wallace means to remove my uncle and his family 
into Snawdoun. He will therefore at a very early hour, 
enter tliis citadel attended by his principal knights, to lodge 
his prisoners of rank here ; and in his train ypu will doubt- 
less discover the man who has laid such obligations on us all 
by your preservation. Glad shall I be to hare an opportu- 
nity of expressing my gratitude. 

Murray's feelings told him tliat glad should he be if that 
gratitude would repay him ; if the confusion of Helen when 
she mentioned him, did not arise from the conscious remem- 
brance of some tenderer communion, than the mere act of 
her rescue. 

Helen herself knew not how to account for the agitation 
which shook her whenever she adverted to her unknown pre- 
server. At the time of the hermit*s friend, the g6od lay 
brother, attending her to Alloa, and she explained to Lady 
Uuthven the cause of her strange arrival, when she canop ^" 
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the mentioning of ber deliverer, then, for the filPittSmei» she 
fbk a confusion that disordered the animation with which she 
described his patriotism and his bravery. Hut it was natu- 
ral, she thought ; g^ratitude for a recent benefit made her heart 
beat high. It was something like the enthusiasm she had 
felt for Wallace on the rescue of her father, and she was sat- 
isfied. When a few days of quiet at the cksde had cxunpo- 
sed hfcr feelings, she proposedto her aunt to send some trusty 
messenger to find his way to^e imprisoned earl at Dumbar- 
ton, and to inform him where she had found refuge. Lady 
Ruihven suggested the impropriety of such a project, urging 
the probability that the messenger would be intercepted, and 
so her asylum be discovered^ Let it alone, continued she, 
till this knight of yours, by performing his word and giving 
freedom to your fatner, calls you to declare his honorable 
deeds. Till then. Lord Mar, ignorant of your danger, needs 
no assurance of your safety. 

This casual reference to the knight, made the before tran- 
quil heart of Helen renew its throbbings ; and turning from 
her aunt with an acquiescing reply, she retired to her own 
apartment, to quell the unusual and painful blushes ^e felt 
burning on her cheeks. Why she should feel thus she could 
not account, unless, sud she to herself I fear that my suspi- 
cion of who he is, may be guessed at. Should my words or 
looks betray the royal Bruce to any harm, that moment of 
undesigned ingratitude would be the last of my life. 

This explanation seemed an ample apology to herself.— 
And henceforth avoiding all mention of her preserver in her 
conversation with Lady Ruthven, she confined the subject to 
ber own breast ; and thinking that she thought of him more, 
by her attention to speak of him less, she wondered not that 
whenever she was alone his imag^ immediately rose in her 
mind ; his voice seemed to sound in her ears, and even as the 
summer air wafted a soft fragrance over her cheek, she would 
turn as if she felt that breath which had so gently hushed her 
to repose. She would then start and sigh, and repeat bis 
words to herself : but all was then serene in her bosom. It 
seemed as if thcP^ntemplation of so much loveliness of soul 
in so beautiful a form, soothed instead of agitating her inno- 
cent heart. What a king will he be ! thou^t she, with what 
transport would the virtuous Wallace put Uie Scottish crown 
on so noble a brow. 

Such were her meditations and feelings when she was 
•"^ught a prisoner to Stirling. And* when she heard of the 
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I'ictories of Wallace, she could not but think that the brave 
arm of her knight whs there, and that he. with the more rk- 
novrned champion of Scotland, would Rj on the receipt of 
her letter to Sth^llng, there to repeat the valiant deeds of 

"■ Dumbarton. The Brat blast of the Scottish trumpet under 
the walls, found her, as sbe Mid, upon !ier knees, and kept 
her there ! for hardly with any intermiason, wilh last and 
ptajer, did she kneel before the altariif heaven, till the voice 
of Andrew Hurray, at niidnight, called her to freedom and 

- bappinesa. 

Wallace, and perhaps her nameless hero with him, bad 
again conquered ! Ilia idea dwelt in her heart and faltered 
on her tongue ; and yet when inreating the narrative of her 
late suffering to her father, when ahe came to the mention- 
ing- of the stranger's conduct to her, — with surprise and em- 
barrassment she felt her augmented emotions as 9he drew 
near the abject ; and forced, as if by an invisible power, to 
hurry over every event; she could only eicuse herself for 
such perturbation, by supposing' that the treason of Lady Mar 
in one instance, excited her alarm, for fear she would now fix 
ona newobject. Indeed, turning cold^t the idea of endan- 

 gering the life of the royal Bruce, she gladl;^ turned from a 
theme ao full of Station, to speak of the civility with which 
Dc Valence had treated her Inevery reapect^ except denying 
her the sight of her parents, and maintaining the neces^ty ' 
of the cruel sentence that had been passed upon her father. 

Yes, cried the earl, I must suppose that, though inflexible, 
he was not so barbarous In his tyranny as Cressingham. For 
it was not until De Valence was taken prisoner, that Joanna 
and I were divided. Till then we were lodged in decent 
apartments : but on that event, Cressingbam tore us trom 
each other, and threw us into different dungeons beneath tlie 
Keep. My sister Janet I have never seen smce the hour we 
were separated in the street of Stjrlinsf : esceptinff the few 
awful minutes in which we met on uie roof of the castle, 
when I expected to see her and my -'-''■ 

Helen, now, for the first time, I 
which had been exercised on her f 
the capture of De Valence. She 1 
jihsring them, by the fears of CreE 
that £e English Earl had particu 
her,durstnot tiskoffeniUnghim by 
bad declared himself delenoined t 
Ting part of ttii» conv«aation, bad 
B b 3 
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Buthven and her aon : and now re-enterin{^ witli both ; af- 
ter half an hour's affectionate con^ratniattona had iinboT- 
thened the hearts of ihe happy cirele ; he left Lord and La- 
dy Mar with Helen, and retired to settle the tranquiKty of 
the castle. 

Edwin and his mother accompanied Murray to the gate of 
the Keep ; and there taking leave of him they proceeded to 
the barbican which contuned Lord Ruthven ; while he re- 
turned to the lieutenant of the castle to pursue his dutj. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

SOON after sunrise next morning Murray received a mes- 
sage from Wallace, desiring him to tell the Earl of Mar that 
he should have the happiness of seeing him in the course of 
an hour. He was coming to the citadel to olfer the palace of 
Snawdoun to the ladies of Mar ; and to request the Eari to 
remaun governor of the town and castle, and to take charge 
of the illustrious prisoners he was bringing to put into lus 
hands. 

At this intimation. Lord Mar, (whose wounds were now 
healed ;) felt new vigor infused into him by the idea of the 
momentous trust that was to be confided to his care ; and 
hastening to prepare for the reception of bis brave friend, he 
sent to the apartments of his wife and daughter, and to La- 
dy Ruthven (who had returned from her husband) to inform 
them of his expected visitant. 

They all rose to meet an inten'iew that excited different 
expectations in each different breast. Lady Mar, well satisfi- 
ed that Helen and Wallace had never met, and still hoping 
what she wished, ahd clinging to the vague words of Mur- 
ray, that he had sent him to ^ve her fiberty, called forth 
every art of the toilet to embelhsh her still fine person. La- 
dy Ruthven, with the respectable eagerness natural to a 
chaste matron's heart at the prospect of seeing the man who 
had so often been the preserver of her brother, and who had 
so lately delivered her husband from a loathsome dungeon, 
was the first who hunyingly arrayed herself, and j<»ined the 
CM-1 «i the great saloon. Soon after. Lady Mar eatercd 

^ v!5Nf " *'^ ^^^ plumage of majesty and beauly. 
. B"t"^?>*^4J?K°^ Wallace had sounded in the gates, be- 
fore the trembhng^^^^ {^^^ Helei^could leave her room. 
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It was the herald of his approach ; and she sunk breathless 
into.aseat. ^e was now going to see, for the first time, the 
man whose woes she had so often wept ; the man who had in- 
curred them aD for objects dear to her. He whom she had 
mourned as one stricken in sorrows ; and feared for as, an out- 
law, doomed to suffering and to death ; was now to appear 
before her, not in the gparb of woe which excuses the sympa- 
thy its wearer excites, but arrayed as a conqueror ; as the 
champion of Scotland^ giving laws to her oppressors ; and en- 
tering in triumph over fields of their slain ! 

Awful as this picture was to the timidity of her gentle na- 
ture, it alone did not occasion that inexpressible sensation 
which seemed to check the pulses of her heart. Was she, or 
was she not, to see in his train, the young and noble Bruce ? 
'Was she to be assured that he still existed ? (>r, by seeking 
him every where in vain, be ascertained that he who could 
not break his word, had perished lonely and unknown ? 

While these ideas thronged into her mind, the platform be- 
low was filling with the triumphant Scots ; and her door sud- 
denly opening, Edwin entered in delighted haste : come cou- 
sin ! cried he, Sir William Wallace has almost finished his 
business in the great hall. He has made my uncle governor 
of this place, and has committed nearly a thousand prisoners 
of rank to his care. If you do not be expeditious, you will 
allow him to enter the saloon before you. 

As he spoke, hardly observing her face, firom the happy 
emotions which dazzled in his eyes, he seis^ed her hand. — 
Summoning a sudden resolution, she obeyed its impulse ; and 
was led by Edwin into the saloon. 

Her aunt and step-mother only were there. Lady Ruth- 
ven sat composedly on a long tapestried bench, awaiting the 
arrival of the company. But Lady Mar was near the door, 
listening impatiently to the voices beneath. At the sight of 
Helen &ke drew back ; but she smiled exultingly when she 
saw that all that splendor of beauty she had lately beheld and 
so dreaded, was fled. Her unadorned garments gave no par- 
ticular attraction to the simple lines of her form : the efful- 
l^nce of her complexion was g^ne: her cheek was pale; 
and the tremulous motion of her step deprived her of that 
elastic grace which was the peculiar charm of her nympfa- 
Hke figure. 

Triumph now Sat in the eyes of the Countess ; and with an 
jur of authority she waved Helen to take a seat be^de Lady 
Rothven. But Heien, fearful of what might be her enotr 
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when the train entered, had just pkced herself behind her 
aunt, when the steps of many a mailed foot SQunded upon the 
stone gallery. The next moment the great doors at the 
bottom of the saloon opened, and a crowd of knights, in ar- 
mor, flashed upon her eyes. A dimness overspread her fac- 
ulties ; and nothing appeared to her but an indistinct throng 
approaching. She would have given worlds to have been re- 
moved from the spot, but unable to stir, her recovering sen- 
ses beheld Lady Mar, who exclaiming, Ever my pr«serv- 
er ! had hastened forward, and was now leaning on the bo- 
som of one Jif the" chiefs : — His head was bent as if answer- 
ing her in a low voice. By the golden locks which hung 
down upon the jewelled tresses of the Countess, and obscur- 
ed his face, she judged it was indeed the deliverer of her fa- 
ther, the knight of her dream. But where was he who had 
delivered herself from a worse fate than death ? Where was 
the dweller of her daily thoughts— Ah, and o£ her dreams 
too, ever sinc^ the moment of her first beholding him ? 

Helen's sight now clearing to as keen a vision sis before it 
had been dulled and indistinct, with a timid and anxious gaze 
glanced from face to face of the chieftains around ; and with- 
drawing her eyes with a sad conviction at her heart, that their 
search was indeed in vain, they were arrested by a glimpse 
of tlie features of Wallace, as he raised his head iinorn the 
Countess ; he shook back his clustering hair, and her secret 
was revealed. In 4iiat godlike countenance she recognized 
the object of her devoted wishes ; and with a gasp of over- 
whelming surprise which denied all louder utterance, she 
would have fallen from her seat to the. ground, had not Lady 
Ruthven, hearing a sound that burst like a sigh of death 
from her niece, turned round and caught her in her arms.— 
The alarmed cry of Lady Ruthven drew every eye to the 
spot. — Wallace immediately relinquished the countess to her 
husband, and moved towards the beautiful and senseless 
form that lay on the bosom of Lady Ruthven. The earl -and 
his agitated wife followed. 

What ails my Helen ? asked the affectionate father. 

I know not ; replied Lady Ruthven : she sat behind me. 
I knew nothing of her disorder till she fell as you see ! 

Murray instantly supposed that she had discovered the 
unknown knight ; and looking from countenance to counte* 
nance amongst the train, to see if he could discover the en- 
vied cause of such emotions-; he^ead in no foce an answer- 
in?: feelmg with that of Helenas : and turning awav from his 
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unavttfingf scnitin^r, on bearing her draw a deep sigh, his 
eyes fixed themselves on her as if they would have read her 
soul. Wallace, who in the pale form before him, saw not 
only the woman whom he had preserved with a brother's 
care, but the compassionate saint who had given a'hallbwed 
^rave to the remains of an angel as pure as herself, hung 
over her with an anxiety so eloquent in every feature, that 
the Countess would willingly at that moment have stabbed 
her in every vein. 

JLady Ruthven had sprinkled her neice with water ; and as 
she began to recover, Wallace motioned his chieftains to 
withdraw. Her eyes opened slowly : but recollection re- 
turned with every re-awakened sense : she dimly perceived 
a press of people around her ; and fearful of again encounter- 
ing that face which declared the Bruce of her secret medi- 
tations and the Wallace of her declared veneration, to be 
one, she buried her face in the bosom of her fiither. In that 
short point of time, images of past, present, and to come, 
rushed before her; and without confessing to herself why 
she thought it necessar}' to make the vow, her soul seemed 
to swear on the ss^cred altar of a parent's heart, never more 
to think on either idea. Separate it was sweet to muse on 
her own deliverer; it was delightful to dwell on the virtues 
of her father's preserver. But when she saw both characters 
blended in one, her feelings seemed sacrilege ; and she 
wished even to bury her gratitude where no eye but Hea- 
ven's could see its depth and fervor. 

Lady Mar, trembling at what might be the consequences 
of this scene, got behind the bench ; and then joyfully recol- 
lecting what Helen had said of the unknown knight, whis- 
pered in a soft voice, yet loud enough for Wallace io hear ; 
retire, my dear ; you will be better in your own room, wheth- 
er pleasure or disappointment about the person you wished 
to discover in Sir William's train, have occasioned these 
emotions. 

Helen blushed scarlet deep at this indelicate remark ; and 
raising her head with that modest digfnity which only belong^ 
to the purest mind, gently but firmly said ; I obey you, mad- 
am ; and he whom I have seen will be too generous not to 
pardon the effects of so unexpected a weight of gratitude. — 
As she spoke, her turning eye met the fixed gaze of Wallace. 
His countenance became agitated : and dropping on his knee 
beside her; g^ciouslady, cried he, mine is the weight of 
gratitude ! but it is dear and precious to me ; a debt that my 
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life will not be able to repay. I was ignorant of it, when, at 
our first meeting, I durst not confess to you an outlaw's 
name; but bad I known it, no considerations could have 
prevented nw from then pouring out my grateful soul to the 
last friend of her who was the friend of alL The spirit of an 
angel like yourself. Lady Helen, must whisper to you all her 
widowed husband's thanks. He pressed her hand fervently 
between his, and rising left the room. 

Helen looked on him with an immoveable eye, in which the 
heroic vow of her soul spoke in every beam ; but as he arose, 
even then she felt its frailty ; for her spirit seemed leaving 
her ; and as he disappeared from the door, her world seem- 
ed shut from her eyes. Not to think of him was impossible ; 
how to think of him was in her own power. Her heart feh 
as if suddenly made a desert. But heroism was there. She 
had looked upon the heai-en-dedicated Wallace ; on the wid- 
owed mourner of Marion ; the saint and the hero ; the being 
of another world ! and as such she would regard bim, till 
the wall of mortidity falling between them, in the realms of 
purity she might acknowledge the brother of her soul ! 

A sacred inspiration seemed to illuminate her features and 
to brace with the vigor of immortality, those Hmbs which 
before had sunk under her. She forgot she was still of earth, 
while a holy love, like that of the dove in paradise, sat brood- 
ing on her heart. 

Lady Mar g^ed on her without understanding the ethe- 
real meaning of those looks. Judging from her own impas- 
sioned feelingpi, she could only resolvie the resplendent beauty 
which shown from the now animated face and form of Helen 
into the rapture of finding herself beloved. Had she not 
heard Wallace declatre himself to be the unknown knight 
who had rescued Helen ! She had heard him devote his life 
to her : and was not his heart included in that dedica ion ! 
And then so publicly made : avowed on the fainting of Helen ; 
who had acknowledged that her emotions had been occasion- 
ed by the sight of him. What could she con»der all this but 
as an exchange of heftrts ; as the dedication of that love to 
another which she would have sacrificed her soul to win \ 

Murray too was confounded ; but his reflections were far 
different from those of Lady Mar. He saw his newly- discov- 
ered passion smothered in its first breath. At the moment in 
which he found that he loved his cousin above all of women's 
mould, an unappealable voice in his bosom bade him crush 
-very fond desire. That heart which, with the chaste trans- 
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ports of a sister had throbbed su entrancingly against his, was 
then another's ? Was become the captive of Wallace's vir- 
tues ; of the only man whom his judgment would have said 
deserves Helen Mar, But when he had clasped her glowing 
beauties in his arms the night before, his enraptured soul be- 
lieved from the tender smile on her lips, that it was only the 
earnest of the moment when he might hold her there forever. 
That dream was now past. — Well *' be it so ! said he to him- 
self ; if this new fledged passion must be dipt on the wing, I 
have at least the consolation that I soared like the bird of Jove. 
But, loveliest of created beings ; thought he, looking on He- 
len with an expression which, had she met it, would have 
told her all that was passing in his soul ; if I am not to be thy 
love ; I will be thy friend— and die for thee and Wallace ! 

Lady Mar believing that she had read her sentence, in 
what ^e thought the triumphant glances of a happy passion, 
turned from her daughter-in-law with such a hatred mant- 
ling in her heart, that she idurst not trust her eyes to the in- 
spection of any of the by-standers. But her tongue could 
not be restr^ned longer than the moment in which the ob- 
ject of her jealousy left the room. As the door closed upon 
Helen, leaning on the arms of her aunt and Edwin, the Coun- 
tess turned to her lord, and observed his yet fixed eyes look- 
ing with doating fondness towards the point where she with- 
drew. This sight au^ented the angry tumults in the breast 
of Lady Mar, and with a bitter smile, she Said, (for she half- 
suspected what was passing in his mind ;) so, my lord, you find 
that the icy -bosomed Helen can be thawed ! 

How do you mean, Joanna ! returned the Earl, doubting 
her words and looks ; you surely cannot blame our daugh- 
ter for being sensible of g^titude. 

I blame all young women, replied she, who give themselves 
4iirs of unnatural coldness ; and then, when the proof comes, 
behave in a manner as indelicate as extraordinary. 

My Lady Mar \ ejaculated the Earl, with an amazed look ; 
what am I to think of you, from this ! How has my daughter 
behaved indelicate ? She did not lay her hand on Sir William 
. Wallace's bosom, and weep there, till he replaced her on her 
natutal pillow, mine ! Have a care, Lady Mar, that I do not 
Bee more in this spleen, than it would be honorable to you 
for me to discover. 

The Countess fearing nothing so much as that her husband 
should really suspect the passion which f^ossessed her ; for 
the very idea of being removed from the side of Wallace, 
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which under such circumstances would certainly be the case, 
recalled her to all her former duplicity and anected tender- 
ness for her lord. With a surprised and uncomprehending 
air, she said — I do not understand what you mean, Donald. 
And then turning to Lord Ruthven, who stood uneasily view- 
ing thia scene : How, cried she, can my lord discover spleen 
in my maternal anxiety rrspecting the daughter of the man 
I love and honor above all the earth. But men, however 
sensible, do not properly estimate female reserve. Any wo- 
nikn would say with me, that to iaint at the sight of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace was declaring an emotion not to be revealed 
before so large a company : a something, from which men 
might not draw the most agreeable inferences. 

It only declared surprise, madam ; cried Murray, the sur- 
prise of a modest and ingenuous mind, that did not expect to 
recognize its mountadn-friend in the person of the protector 
of all Scotland. Perhaps, had I been cast away on a desert 
shore ; been succored by a pretty fisher's girl ; and after- 
wards discovered my protectress to be my Lady Mar, I might 
have fainted too ; and I assure you I should have thought it 
a most delicate proof of my gratitude ! 

Pogh' you are always a fool, Andrew! said she with a 
smile ; and turning to the still silent Ix)rd Ruthven, again 
addressed him. Step-mothers, my lord, said she, have hard 
duties to perform ; and when we think we fulfil them best, 
comes our husbtfnd with a magician's wand to turn all our 
g^od to evil. 

Array your gdod in a less equivocal gari>, my dear Joan- 
na ; answered the Earl of Mar, rather ashamed of the hasty 
words which the suspicion of a moment had drawn from his 
lips ; judge my child by her usual conduct, and not by an 
accidental appearance of inconsistency, and I shall ever be 
grateful for your solidtude. — But in this instance, though 
she might betray the weakness of an enfeebled constitution, 
it was certainly not the frailty of a love-sick heart. 

Judge me by your own rule, dear Donald ; sud she, blan- 
dishingly kissing his forehead ; and you will not again with- 
er the mother of your boy with such a look as I just now re- 
ceived ! 

Lord Ruthven glad to see this reconciliation, made a sign 
to Murray, and they withdrew together. Meanwhile, tiie 
honest earl, surrendering his whole heart to the wiles of his 
wife, poured into her not inattentive ear all his wishes for 
Helen, all the hop«s which her late meeting with Wallace. 



1 
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and their present recognition, had given birth.— I had rath- 
er have t]iat man my son, said he, than see my beloved 
daughter placed on an imperial throne. 

1 do not doubt it, thought Lady Mar, for there are many 
emperors, but only one William Wallace ! However, her 
sentiments she confined to herself ; neither assenting nor 
dissenting, but answering so as to secure the confidence by 
which she hoped to traverse his designs. According to the 
inconsistency of the wild passion that possessed her, one mo- 
ment she saw nothing but despair before her ; and in the 
next it seemed Impossible that Wallace should in heart be 
proof against her demonstrations of tenderness ; or insensi- 
ble to those beauties which soon after her marriage with 
I^rd Mar, had been the admiration of the whole court of 
France. She remembered that Murray had told her he 
was sent to set her free, and that re-awakened every hope. 
Me had placed Lord Mar in a post as dangerous as honora- 
ble. Should the Southrons return in any force into Scot- 
land, StirUng would be one of the first places they would at- 
tack. The Earl was brave, but age had robbed him of much 
of his martial vigor : might she not then be indeed set free ? 
And might not Wallace on such an event, mean to repay 
her for all those sighs he now sought to repress from ideas 
of virtue which she could only admire, but had not courage 
to taste .'' Might she not in the end be Wallace's wife ? 

These wicked meditations passed even at the side of her 
husband : and with a view to further every wish of her in- 
toxicated imagination, she determined to spare no exertion 
to secure the support of her own family, which when agree- 
ing in one point, was the most powerful of any in the king- 
dom— Her father, the Earl of Stratheam, was now a misan- 
tliropic lunatic in the Orkneys ; but with this design, she 
resolved on requesting Wallace to put the names of her 
cousins Athol and Badenoch in the exchange of prisoners ; 
for by tlicir means she expected to accomplish all she hoped. 
On Mar's probable death she had so long thought, that she 
now regarded it as a matter of certainty ; and so pressed 
forWMd to the fulfilment of her love and ambition with as 
much eagerness as if he were already in his grave. 

She recollected that Wallace bad not this time thrown hef 
from his bosom, when in the transports of her joy she had, 
even unrestrained by the crowd around, cast herself upon it ; 
he only gently whispered, beware, lady ! Jhere are present, 
who may think mv services, by this, loo richly paid.— W 

Voi. r. ' C c 
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these words he had. relinquished her to her husband. But in 
them she saw nothing inimical to her wishes ; it was a 
caution, not a reproof; and had not his wanner address te 
Helen conjured up all the fiends of jealously in her mind, 
she would have been perfectly satisfied with her grounds of 
hope. 

Eager, therefore, to break away from lord Mar's prefects 
relating to his daughter, at the first decent opportunity, she 
said, — We will consider v moi'e of this hereafter, Donald. I 
now resign you to the duties of your office and shall pay mine 
to our dear Helen. 

Lord Mar pressed her hand to his lips, and they parted. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 

THE fame of these victories, the seizure of Stirling, the 
conquest of above sixty thousand men, and the Lord War- 
den with his late deputy taken prisoners : all spread through 
the country on the wings of the wii:d. 

Messengers were dispatched by Wallace, not only to the 
nobles who had already declared for the cause by sending 
him their armed followers ; but to the clans who yet stood ir- 
resolute. But to the chieftains who had taken the side of Ed- 
ward he sent no exhortation. And when he was advised to 
do so, by Lord RuUiven, his answer was, no, my lord ; we 
must not spread a snare under our feet — If these men could 
be affected by the interest of their country : as they have 
the power to befriend her, they would not now colleague 
with their enemies. They remember her happiness under 
the rule of our Alexanders ; they see her sufferings beneath 
the sway of an usui'per ; and if they can know these things 
and be unmoved, and require arguments to bring them to 
their duty ; ishould they then come to it, it would not be to 
fulfil, but to betray.— Ours, my dear Ruthven, is a com- 
mission from Heaven. The truth of our cause is God's own 
signet ; and is so clear that it need only be seen to be ac- 
knowledged. And shall we seek to persuade those who err 
against the evidence of their own senses, and their own true 
interests. By what arguments could we turn such per- 
verted judgments ? All honest minds will come to us of them- 
selves : and those who are not so, had better be avoided. 
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than shewn the way by which treacbeiy may effect what 
open violence cannot attain. 

This simple reasoning', drawn irom the experience of na- 
ture ; neither encumbered by the subtilties of policy, nor the 
sophistry of the schools, was evident to every understanding 
and decided the question. 

Lady Mar, unknown to any one, ag^in applied to her fatal 
pen ; but with other views than for the ruin of the cause, or 
the destruction of Wallace It was to strengthen his hands 
with the. power of all her kinsmen; and finally, by the crown 
which they should place on his head, exalt her to the dignity 
of a queen. She wrote first to John Cummin, earl of Buchan, 
enforcing a thousand reasons why he should now leave a 
sinking cause and join the rising fortunes of his country. 

^ou see, said she, that the happy star of Edward is setting. 
The king of France not only maintains possession of that 
monarch^ teiTitory of Guienne, but he now holds him 
in check on the shores of Flanders. Baffled abroad, an in- 
surrection awaits him at home ; the priesthood, whom he has 
robbed, cover his name with anathemas ; the nobles whom 
he has insulted, trample on his prerogative ; and the people, 
whose privileges he has invaded, call aloud for redress. The 
proud barons of England are now ready to revolt. And the 
Lords Hereford and Norfolk, those two earls whom, after 
madly threatening to hang {ccc) he sought to bribe to their 
allegiance by leaving them in the full power of cotlstable 
and mareschal of England ; they are conducting themselves 
With such domineering consequence, that even the Prince 
of Wales submits to their directions, and the throne of the 
absent tyrant is shook to its centi'e. 

"Sir William Wallace has rescued Scotland from his 
yoke. The country now calls for her ancient lords : those 
who made her king^, and supported them. Come then, my 
cousin ! espouse the cause of right ; the cause that is in pow- 
er ; the cause that may aggrandize the house of Cummin 
and my paternal Strathearn witli still higher dignities than 
any with which they have hitherto been honored." . 

With arguments such as these ; and with others wHlch she 
knew were yet more adapted to liis Belial mind, she tried to 
bring him to her purpose ; to awaken what ambition he pos- 
sessed ; and to entice his baser passions, by offering that 
security in his redeemed country, which would afford him 
the amplest opportunities for indulging in the gratifications 
of those senses to which he had already sacrificed the bes* 
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properties of man. She dispatched her letter by a trust} 
messenger, whom she bribed to secrecy ; and added in her 
postcript, that *<the answer she should hope to receive, 
would be an offer of his services to. Sir William Wallace.** 

While the Countess of Mar was devising* her plans, (for the 
gaining of Lord Buchan was only a preliminary measure ;) 
^le dispatches of Wallace had taken effect. Their simple 
details, and the voice of fame, had roused a general spirit 
throug^ut the land ; and in the course of eij^t and forty 
hours after the different messengers had left stir^ng, the 
plain around the city was covered with a mixed multitude : 
all Scotland seemed thronging to throw themselves at the feet 
of their preserver. A large body of men, brought from Mar 
by Murray, according to his uncle's orders, were among the 
first encamped on the carse. And that part of Wallah's 
own particular band, which he had left at Dumbarton to re- 
cover of their wounds, now under the command of Ferg^us 
and of Stephen Ireland, rejoined their lord at Stirling. 

Neil Campbell, the brave Lord of iioch-awe, and Lord 
Bothwell, the father of Lord Andrew Murray, with a strong 
reinforcement, arrived from Argyleshire. The chiefs of 
Ross, Dundas, Gordon, Frazar, Scot, Lindsay, a^d of almost 
every noble family in Scotland, sent their sons at the head 
gf detachments from their clans, to swell the victorious ranks 
of Sir WilSm^ Wallace. 

When this patriotic host assembled on the carse of Stir- 
ling, every inmate of the city, who had not duty to confine 
him within the walls, turned out to view the glorious sight 
Mounted on a rising ground, they saw the leaders of each 
little army, shining in mail, and waving their gorgeous ban- 
ners, which blazonied with all the chivalry of Gotland, float- 
ed afar over the lengthened ranks. 

At the moment when the lines which guarded th^^ out. 
works of Stirling opened from right to left, and disc? - 'n- - 
Wallace armed cap-a-pee, and mounted on a white cl i-*^' i 
whose flowing main streamed to the air as his proud \u:* 
tossed up and down in conscious pride of his heroic rider . 
when the conqueror of Edward!** hosts appeared; the Oliv- 
er of Scotland ; a mig^'^«h6u,t from the thousands f-r.i ci 
rent the skies, and seeiw to shake tlje firm earth on \' ' f 
they stood. > r 

Wallace raised his f^elmet from his brow: as by .o> .. 
stinctive motion every hahd bent the sword and bana , 
"ined. 
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He comes in the strength of David ! cried the venerable 
bishop of Dunkeld,. who, at the head of his church's tenant- 
ry had brought his sacred person to the field. Scots, behold 
the liOrd's anointed ! 

The exclamation, which burst like inspimtion from the 
lips of the bishop, struck lo eviery heart. Long live King 
William ! was echoed with transport by every follower on 
the ground ; and while the reverberating heavens seemed 
to ratify the voice of the people, the lords themselves, now 
believing that he who won had the best right to enjoy, join- 
ed in the glorious cry ; and galloping up from the front of 
their ranks, threw themselves from their steeds ; and before 
Wallace coiUd recover from the surprise into which this 
unexpected salutation had thrown him, L<>i*d Both well and 
Lord Loch-awe, followed by the rest, '-had bent their knees 
and acknowledged him to be their sovereign. The bishop 
of Dunkeld at the Siime moment drawing from his tircast a 
small chalice of sacred oil, which he ever bore about him 
for holy purposes, poured it upon the unbonrieted head of 
Wallace :— Thus, O king! cried he, do I consecrate on 
earth, what has already received the unction of heaven ! 

Wallace at this action was awe-struck, and raising his 
eyes 'to that heaven ; his soul, in silence, breatlied forth his 
unutterable devotion. Then looking on the bisli^p : Holy 
father, said he, this unction may have prepared my brows 
for a oiown ; but it is not of tliis world. Rise, lords ! and as 
be spoke he flung himself off his horse, and taking Lord 
Bothwiisll by the hand, as the eldest of ihe bund; kneel not 
to Hie, cried he, 1 am to you what Gideon (ddd) was to the 
Israelites, your fellow soldier. I cannot assume the sceptre 
you would bestow ; for he who rules us all has yet preserved 
to you a lawful monarch : Bruce lives. And were he ex- 
tinct, ihe blood royal flows in too many noble veins in Scot- 
land f^r me to usurp its rights. 

" Sarely the rights of the crown lie with the only man in 
Scotland who knows how to defend them ; else reason is 
blind, or the people abandon iheir own prerogative ! What 
we htve this moment vowed is not to be foraworn. Baliol 
has abdicated our throne ; the Bruc^ksert it ; all our nobles 
slept till you awoke ; and shall ® bow to men who may 
foUov, but wiU not lead ? No, bravest Wallace : from the 
moment you drew the first sword for Scotland, you made 
vourself her lawful king !" 

Wallace t«med to the veteran Lord of Loch-awe, who u 

C c2 
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tcred this with a blunt determination that meant to say that 
the election which had passed, should not be recalled. 

** I made myself her champion, to fight fop ha? freedom, 
not iny own aggi«andizement. Were I to accept the honor 
with which this loo grateful nation would repay my aemce, 
I should not bring it that peace for whicli I now contend.— 
Struggling for liberty, the toils of my brave countiymcn 
would be redoubled; for they would have to maintain the 
rights of an unallyed king, against a host of enemies. The 
simple circumstance of a man from the private stations of 
life, being elevated to such a dignity, would be felt as an in- 
sult by every royal house, and both foes and friends Wt>uld 
arm against us. Our •Id enemies, the nionarchs of Scandi- 
navia ; even Philip of France, our ancient ally, the proud 
descendant of a long race of kings, would then unite with 
the usurper Edward to driv^e what they would call an inter- 
loper, from the crown. On these grounds of policy, were I 
not loyal to the vows of my ancestors, I should repel the mis- 
chief you woiild bring upon yourselves by making me your 
king ; as it is, my conscience, as well as my judgment, com- 
pels me to reject it. As your general, I may serve you glo- 
riously : as your monarch that title alone would incur, 
perhaps, your ultimate destruction.** 

From whom ? noblest of Scots ! asked tlie lord of BolhweH. 

From yourselves, my friends, answered Wallace, vith a 
gentle smile. Could I take advantage of the generdfe en- 
thusiasm of a grateful nation : cpuld I forget the duty I owe 
to the blood of our Alexanders, and leap into the throne ; 
there are many who would soon revolt against their own 
election. You cannot be ignorant that there are mtures 
who would endure no rule, did it not come by the ri^t of 
inheritance ; a right by which they hold their own pr«-etni- 
nence over others ; and therefore will not dispute, leSt they 
teach their inferiors the same refractory lesson. Btt to- 
bend with voluntary subjection ; to obey a power raised by 
themselves, would be a sacrifice abhorrent to their jiride. 
After having displayed their efficiency in making a king, 
they would prove tlieir independence by striving to pull him 
down the moment he made them feel his sceptre. 

Such would be the fate of my election. Jealousies and re- 
bellions would mark my reign, till even my closest Adhe- 
rents, seeing the miseries of civil war, would fall froin ray 
side, and leave the countiy again open to the inrdadsof her 

jmies. 
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llrasey my friends and countrymen, would be my reasons 
for rejecting the crown, did my ambition point that way.— 
Bat asl have no joy in titles ; no pleasure in any power that 
docfl not spring hourly from the heart ; let my reig^i be in 
your bosoms, and with the appellation of your fellow-soldier, 
your friend ! I will fight for you, I wiU conquer for you, — I 
will live or die! 

This man, whispered Lord Buchan, who having arrived in 
tbe rear of tiie troops on the appearance of Wallace,- advan- 
ced- within hearing of what might be said : This man takes 
more puns to repulse a crown, than many are capable of 
ezeitingto obtain one. r 

Aye, but let us see, returned tl|^ earl of March, who ac- 
coi^panted him, whether it be not a little of 'Cssar's c<^ 
ness ; he thrice refused the purple, and yet he died empe- 
ror of the Romans ! 

He that offers me a crown, returned Buehan, laughing, 
shall never catch me playing the coquette with its charms. 
I warrant you I would embrace the lovely mischief in the 
first presentation. A shout now rent the air. What is that ? 
cried Buchan, interrupting himself. 

He has followed yourlavice, answered March, with a sa- 
tirical smile — ^it is the prefiminary trumpet to long live king 
WUliam tbe great ! 

Lord Buchan spurred forward, and coming up to Scrym- 
geour, whom he knew, inquired -where the new king -wcia to 
be crevmed ? we have not yet to thank him for the posses- 
sion of Scone! 

True ; cried Sir Alexander, comprehending the drift of 
this remark ; but did Sir WilBam Wallace accept the^ pray- 
ers of Scotlimd to become her monarbh, neither Scone nor 
any other spot in the kingdom should refuse the place of his 
coronation. 

Not accept them ! replied Buchan, then why that shout ? 
Do the changlings rejoice in being, refused 1 

When we cannot gain the altitude of our desires, returned 
the knight, it is yet subject for thankfulness that we reach a 
sfiep towards it. Sir William Wallace has consented to be 
considered as the protector of the kingdom : to hold it for 
the rightful sovereign ^lnder the name of Regent. 

Aye ! cried March, he has only taken a mistress instead 
of a wife : — And trust me, when once he has got her into his 
arms, it wiH not be all the grey-beards in Scotland that can 
wrest her thence again. I marvel to see how men car 
cajoled, and caSL the deception virtue I 
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Scryirigeour had not wsiited for this reply of the inscdent 
Earl ; and Buchan answered him, I care not, cried he, who- 
ever keeps my castle over my head, and my cellars full, is 
welcome to reign over John of Buchan. So onward, my 
gallant Cospatrick, to make our bow to royalty in masquer- 
ade ! 

When these scomers approached, tliey found Wallace 
standing, uncovered, in the midst of his happy nobles. There 
was not a man present to whom he had not given proofs of 
his divine commission ; each individual was snatched from a 
state of oppression and disgrace, and pkced in security and 
honor. With overflowing gratitude they all thronged around 
him : And tfie young, |pe isolated Wallace, found a nation 
wjuting on his nod : the hearts of half a million of pe«)le 
offered to his hand to turn and wind them as he pleased^— 
No crown sat on his brows : but the bright halo of true 
glory beamed from his godlike countenance and checked 
the arrogant smiles with which the haughty March, and the 
voluptuous Buchan came forward to pay him their mocking 
respects. 

As the near relations of Lady Mar, he received them with 
courtesy ; but one glance of his efb penetrated to the hol- 
lowness of both. And then remounting his steed, the stir- 
rups of which were held by Edwin and Ker, he touched the 
head of the former affectionately with his hand; follow me, 
my friend, I now go to pay my duty to your mother. For 
you, my lords, said he, turning to the nobles around ; I shall 
hope to meet you at noon in the citadel, where we shall con- 
sult together on future movements. Nothing with us can 
be considered as won, till all is gained. 

The chieftains, witli bows, acquiesced in his mandate, and 
fell back towards their troops. But the foremost ranks of 
these brave fellows, having heard much of what had past 
were so inflamed with admiration of their regent, that they 
rushed forward, and collecting in crowds around his l^orse, 
and in his path, some pressed to kiss his hand, and others his 
garments : while the rest ran in his way, shouting and call- 
ingdown blessings upon him, till he stopped at the gate of 
Snawdoun. He alighted amid the acclamations of Umg Ihe 
9ur sovereign Hegent, our protector and prince ! And with 
difliculty extricating himself, with many a gracious word, 
trom the throng of men, women and children, which pressed 
around him, he entered the palace. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



OWING to the multiplicity of affairs which engaged Wal- 
lace's attention after the capture of Stirling, the ladies of 
lord liar's &mily had' not seen him since his visit to the 
citadel. The countess had passed this time In writing her 
dispatches to the numerous lords of her house both in Scot- 
land and in England; and by her subtile arguments she 
completely persuaded her husband of ^e cogency of putting 
the names of Lord Athol and Lord Badenoch into the listra 
noble prisoners he should demand. 

Wallace when this was proposed t^him, being alone with 
Lord Mar and recollecting the beh" iour of Amol at Mon- 
trose, made some objections against inviting him back into 
the country. But the earl, who was prepared by his wife 
to overcome every obstacle in the way of her kinsman's re- 
turn, answered, that he believed from the representations he 
had received of the private opinions both of Badenoch and 
Athol, that their treason was more agunst Baliol, than the 
kingdom ; and that he irretrievably removed, he understood 
they would be .glad to take a part in its recovery. 

That may be the case with the earl of Badenoch, replied 
WaOace ; but something less friendly to Scotland must be 
in tbe breast of the man who could betray the brave Lord 
Douglas into the hands of his enemies. 

So I should have' certainly thought, replied the earl, had 
not the earnestness with which my wile pleads their cause, 
convinced me that she knows more of their minds than she 
chuaes even to entrust me with ; and therefore I must sup- 
pose that his conduct to Douglas arose from personal pique. 

Tl&ough these explanations did not at all raise the absent 
lords in his esteem, yet to appear hostile to the fetum of la- 
dy Mar's relations, was a violence to her, which in propor- 
tion as Wallace shrunk from the guilty affection she was so 
eager to lavish upon him, he was averse to committing. He 
wished, by fhewing her every proper respect, to lead her to 
apprehend the turpitude of her conduct. By supposing that 
his abhorrence of her advanceti had its origin rather in prin- 
ciple, than from personal repugnance to herself, she might 
see the foulness of her crime* and be recalled to a sense of 
virtue. He was therefore not displeased to have this op- 
portunity of oblinng her; and as he concluded liidlaroon^ 
so many warm friends, a few cool ones oould not do ' 
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much injury, he gave in the names of Bedenoch and Athol 
with those of Lord Douglas, the Ear! of Boss, Sir Wilfiam 
Maitland, the only son of the renerable knight of Thirles- 
tane. Sir John Monteith, and of many other brave Scots. 

For these the Earls De Warrenne, ,De Valence, and 
Montgomery, Baron Hilton, and others of note were to be 
exchanged. Yhose of lesser consequence, man for man 
were to be returned for Scots of the same degree. 

The morning after the victory, when the list of prisoners 
was put into Wallace's hand, E^dwin, who stood by him at 
the time, observed him as he read it over ; and when his eye 
drew near the column, at the head of which was the name 
of Montgomery, Edwii^aid his finger upon the writing, that, 
said he, is the name of a person you already esteem : but 
how will you regard him when I tell you who he was ? 

Wallace turned on him an inquiring look. 

" You have often spoke to me of Sir Gilbert Hambl^don." 

And this is he ! — ^interrupted Wallace in a mournful voice. 

Edwin now recounted the manner of the Earl discovering 
himself, and how he came to bear that title. Wallace fisten- 
ed in silence, and as his young friend ended, sighed heavily, 
I will thank him, was all he said, and rising, he proceeded 
to the chamber of Montgomeiy, who was, even at that early 
hour, surrounded by several of his officers, come to inquire 
after his health. Wallace advanced to the couch sid^, and 
the Southrons drew back. The expression in his counte- 
nance told the Earl that he now knew him. 

Noblest of Englishmen ? cried Wallace, in a low tone of 
voice, I oome to express a gratitude to you as lasting as the 
memory of the action which gave it birth. Your generous 
conduct to all that was dearest to me on earth, was that 
night in the garden of Ellerslie, witnessed by myself. I was 
in the tree above your head, and nothing but a convictioft 
that I should embarrass the honor of my wife's protector, 
could at that moment have prevented my springing from my 
covert and declaring my gratitude on the spot. 

•• Receive my thanks now, • inadeqnate as they are, to ex- 
press all I feel. But you offered m6 your heart on ^e field 
of Cambuskenneth ; I will take that as a generous intima- 
tion of how I may best acknowledge my debt. Receive, 
then, my never dying friendship as a pledge of that gratitude 
which l^ion herself will teach me to repay when we all 
meet in^e^eaceful home of heaven." 

The answer of Montgomery, by presenting th^. tender 
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form of bis "wife and her devoted love, almost yisibly before 
him, nearly forced open the fountain of tears which he had 
buried deep in his heart, and rising* suddenly, for fear his 
emotions might betray themselves, he warmly pressed the 
hand of liis Bng^ih fnend, and for a few minutes left the room. 
When he re'ftfrned, De Warrenne and De Valence were 
there [ and he immediately entered on subjects which they 
laid before him, respecting the time of their removal to Eng- 
land, and the general exchange of prisoners. 

In the course of tlie same day the Southron nobles were 
transported into the citadel, while the family of Mar were 
removed from that fortress to take up their residence in the 
palace of Snawdoun. • 

In arranging preliminaries to effect the speedy return of 
the Scots from England, who must be known to have arrived 
on the borders before the English* would be permitted to 
cross them : in writing dispatches on this subject, and on 
others, and in sending them off had passed the time between 
the surrender of Stirling and the hour when Wallace was 
called to the plain to receive the offered homage of his grate- 
ful country. 

tAdy Mar, impatient to behold ag^n the object of her 
fond machinations, hastened to the window of her apart- 
ment when the shouts in the streets informed her of the ap- 
proach of Wallace. The loud huzzas, accompanied by the 
acclamations of our Protector and Prince ! seemed already 
to bind her brows with her anticipated diadem ; and for a 
moment vanity lost the image of love in the purple with 
which she would have inveloped it. 

Her ambitious vision was disturbed by the crowd rushing 
forward : the gates were thronged with people of every 
age and sex, and Wallace himself appeared on his white 
horse, with his helmet off, bowing and smiling upon the pop- 
ulace. There was a mild effulgence in his eye ; a divine be- 
nevolence in his countenance as his piirted lips shewed the 
brightness of his smile, which seemed to speak of happiness 
within, of joy to all around. She hastily thr«w back the 
casement en her window : Wallace looked up ; his bow and 
his smile were then directed to her ; but they were altered. 
The moment he met the gratulation of Ifer eager eyes, he 
remembered what would have been tlie soft welcome of his 
Marion's under the like circumstance ! But that tender eye 
was closed ; that ear was shut, to whom he would have wish- 
ed these plaudits to have given rapture, and they were now 
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•8 nothing to him. Tlie countess saw not what was passing 
in his mind, but kisnng her hand to him, disappeared from 
the window, and he entered the palace. 

Another eye besides that of the countess had witnessed the 
triumphant entry of Wallace. Triumphapt in the true sense 
of the word ; for he came a victor over ihe liearts of men ; 
he came not, attended by his captives won in the war, but by 
the people he had blessed ; by throngs calling him preserver, 
father, friend, and prince ! by every title wnich can in^ire 
the soul of man with the happy consciousness of fulfiling his 
embassy here below. 

Helen was this witness. She had passed the long interval 
since she had seen Wallace in the state of one in a dream. — 
The glance had been so transient, that every succeeding hour 
seemed to lessen the evidence of her senseslhat she had re- 
ally beheld him. It appeared impossible to her that the man 
whom her thoughts had ever dwelt on as the widowed hus- 
band of Marion, as the hero whom sorrow had wholly dedi- 
dated to patriotism and to heaven, should ever awaken m her 
breast feelings which would seem to break like a sacrilegious 
host upon the the holy consecration of his. Whenever he had 
lately occupied her thoughts, she contemplated his lovely 
idea with the pensive impressions of one leaning over the 
grave of a hero. She would then turn, as if emerging from 
tibe deep glpoms of sepulchral monuments, to the upper re- 
gions of day ; and recalling the image of l)er unknown 
knight, he to whom her conacioua heart did indeed give the 
name of Bruce, she would recollect the matchless g^cesof 
his figure ; the noble soul that breathed from his every look, 
word, and action : and the sweet though thoughtful serenity 
tliat sat on his brow. There, whispered she to herself, are 
the lofty meditations of a royal mind, devising the freedom of 
his people — when that is effected, how will the perfect sun- 
shine break out from that face. Ah ! how blest will Scot- 
land be under his rejgn, when all will be light, virtue, and 
joy. ' Bliss hovered bke an angel over the one idea ; and 
sorrow, in ofouming weeds, seemed ever dropping tears 
when any circumstances presented the other. 

Thus was the state of Helen's thoughts, when in the niO' 
ment <» her first beholding Wallace, she recognized in his 
expected melancholy form the noble person and resplendent 
countenance of her fancied Bruce! That two images so op- 
posite should at once unite in one ; that in one bosom should 
be mingled all the virtues with which heaven, the ^relieved. 
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had enriched both, struck her with an overwhekning amaze- 
ment. But when she recovered, land found that the admi- 
ration her gentle soul had conceived for Bruce, and the grat-i 
itude which such admiration had raised into a more animated 
sentiment, was to be still more augmented ; that all the de- 
votion her heart, ever enamored of the sublimest virtue^ 
used to pay to the bare idea alone, would now be attracted 
to that glorious mortal in whom all human excellence ap- 
peared summed up. And that to deepen the sentiment, to 
fix it there with the most binding cords, pity was so blended 
as to have created a sentiment which now seemed to h^ve 
robbed her of herself, and to have placed a new principle of 
being within her. All seemed so extraordinary, was so un- 
locked for, so amazing, so bewildering, that from the mo- 
ment in which she had retired in such a paroxysm of highly 
wrought feelings from her first interview in the saloon with 
Wallace, she was altogether like a person in a trance, and 
hardly answerifag her aunt when she led her up stairs, she 
complained she was ill, and threw herself upon a couch. 

At tlie very time that her heart told her, in a language she 
could not misunderstand, that she irrevocably loved this too 
glorious, too amiable Wallace, it as powermlly denounced 
to her that she had devoted herself to one who would ever 
be to her as a being of air. All that was in her breast was 
hopeless : ^o word of sympathy would ever raise her to that 
pitch of felicity which turned her liead giddy to think on ; 
the flame that was within her, which she found would be as 
immortal as the vestal fires which resembled its purity, mu^t 
burn tliere unknown, hidden, but not smothered. 

Were this a gQd» cried she to herself, as she laid her 
thrubbmg head upon her pillow, how gladly should I feel 
these emotions ! For pould I not fall down, and worship him ? 
Could 1 not tliink it a world of bliss to ' live forever within 
the influence of his virtues .* Looking at him, listening to 
him, rejoicing in his praises, happy in his happiness, though 
1 should be invisible, and he not know that Helen Mar even 
existed * And I may live thus, said she, I may steal some 
portion of the rare lot -that was Lady Marion's— to die for 
such a man ! Ah, that I could be in Edwin's place, and Wait 
upon his smiles, and with my bosom shield his breast ! But 
tluit may not be : I am a woman and formed to suffer in ^• 
lence «nd seclusion. But even at a distance, brave Wal- 
lace* my spirit shall watch over*you in the form of this Ed- 
win : I will teach him a double care of the light of Scotlp*-" 

Vot. f. Dd 
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And my prayers shall foDow you, so that when we meetiA 
heaven, the blessed virgin shall say with what hosts of angels 
her intercesuons, through my vigils, have surrounded you ! 

Thus did Helen commune with her own strangely affected 
heart ; sometimes doubting the evidence of her eyes ; then 
convinced of their fidelity ; and striving to allay the tumults 
in her mind. She seldom appeared from her own rcwms ; and 
such retirement was not questioned, her father being alto- 
gether engaged at the citadel ; the countess absorbed in her 
own, speculations ; and LAdy Ruthven alone interrupted the 
solitude of her niece by frequent visits. Little suspecting 
the cause of Helen's prolonged indisposition, she generally 
selected Wallace for the subject of her conversation. She 
descanted with enthusiasm on the rare perfection of his 
character, told her all that Edwin had related of his actions 
from the taking of Dumbarton to the present moment, and 
then she bade Helen remark the miracle of such wi^oin, 
valor and goodness, being found in one so young and hand- 
some. 

Why, my dear, added she, depend on it, before he was La- 
dy Marion's husband, he must have heard sighs enough from 
the love-sick damsels about him to have addled the bi'ains 
of half the male world. There is something in his very 
look, did you meet him on a heath without better garb than 
a shepherd's plaid, sufficient to declare him tbe noblest of 
men ; and would excuse the gentlest {eee) lady in the land 
for leaving hall and bower to share his sheep cote. But 
alas ! (and and then the playful expression of her countenance 
altered,) he is now for none on earth ! 

Willi tliese words she turned the subject to the confiden- 
tial hours which he had passed with the adopted brotlier of 
his heart. Every. fond emotion seemed then centered in his 
wife and child. When Lady Ruthven repeated his pathetic 
words to Edwin, |^e wept : she even sobbed, and paused to 
recover ; while the deep and silent tears which fiowed from 
the heart to the eyes of Lady Helen, bathed the side of the 
;Couch on which ^e leaned. 

Alas ! cried Lady Rutliven, that a man so formed to grace 
every relation in IbTe ; so noble a creature in all respects ; so 
fond a husband, so full of parental tenderness ; that he should 
be deprived of the wife on whom he doated : that he diould 
be cut off from all hope of posterity : that when he shall die 
nothing will be left of William Wallace, breaks my heart ! 

Ah ! my aunt, cried Helen, raising her head with anima- 
ion, butstifl ©overing her fiioe with her hand« will be not 
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leave behind him the liberty of ScotUnd ? That is an off- 
spring' worthy of his godlike soul. 

True, my dear Helen : But had you ever been a parent, 
you would know that no achievements however great, can 
heal the wound made in a father's heart by the loss of a be- 
loved child. And though Sir William Wallace never saw 
the infant ready to bless his arms, yet it perished in the bosom 
of its mother ; and that circumstance must redouble his sif- 
fljction : Horrible does it enhance the cruelty of the deed ! 
He has in all things been a direful sacrince : returned 
Helen, and with God alone dwells the power to wipe the 
tears from his heart. 

They flowed not from his eyes, answered her aunt, but 
deep, deep is the g^ef that my Edwin says is settled there. 

While Lady Ruthven was uttering these words, shouts in 
the streets made her pause ; and soon recognizing the name 
of Wallace sound'ng from the lips of the rejoicing multitude, 
ihe turned to Helen : Here comes our deliverer ! said she, 
taking her by the hand, we have not seen him since the first 
day of our liberty. It will do you good, as it will me to look 
on his beneficent face ! 

Helen obeyed the impulse of her aunt's arm, and reached 
the window just as he passed the court yard. All the blood 
in Helen's body was now in motion ; it rushed through her 
veins : it^^beat in her heart ; it throbbed in her temples ; it 
burnt in her cheeks. Ah ! it is indeed he ! thought she, no 
dream, no illusion, but his very self. 

He looked up : but hi$ eyes fell not on her side of the build- 
ing ; it was to the opening window of Lady Mar she saw them 
directed : and as he bowed, he smiled. All the charms of 
that smile struck upon the soul of Helen ; and hastily 
retreating from the window, she sunk breathless into a seat. 

O no ! that man cannot be bom for the isolated state I have 
just lamented. It cannot be that he is forever to be cut off 
from communicating that happiness to which he would g^ve 
so much enchantment ! Lady Ruthven ejaculated this with 
fervor ; her matronly cheeks flushing with a sudden and more 
forcible admiration of the person and mien of Wallace. — 
There w^ something in that smile, Helen, which tells that 
all is not chiUed in his heart. And indeed, how should it be 
otherwise ? That generous interest in the happiness of all, 
which seems to flow in a tide of universal love, cannot spring 
from a source incapable of dispensing the softest streams of 
it again. I wiU venture my Hfe, Helen, that Sir Wi*'' 
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Wallace loses his heart hefore he is aware of it« to some love- 
ly creature— yourself, perhaps — and is married before the ex- 
piration of the year ! 

Helen, whose well poised soul was not affected by the agi- 
tations of her body, agitations she was determined to con- 
quer, calmly answered ; such an idea little agrees with all 
you have been telling me of his conversations with Edwin. 
Sir William Wallace will never love woman more. And even 
to name the expectations, aunt, is an offence against the sa- 
bredness of his sorrow that I cannot bear to hear. 

Blame me not, Helen, returned Lady Ruthven, that I for- 
got prabubility in grasping at the possibility that fate would 
give me one day such a nephew as Sir William Wallace, and 
you a husband worthy of your merits ! I had always in my 
own mind fixed on your unknown knight for your liege 
lord ; and now that I find be and the deliverer of Scotlaiul 
are one, I am not to be looked grave at for wishing to reward 
him with the most precious heart that ever beat in a female 
breast. •- 

No more of this, if you love me, my dear aunt ! returned 
H&len J it neither can, nor ought to be. I revere the mem- 
ory of Lisdy Marion too much, not to be agitated by the 
subject; so, no more !— She was agitated. But at that in- 
stant Edwin throwing open the door, put an end ^ the con- 
versation.- 

He came to apprize his mmber that Sir William Wallace* 
was in her saloon ; being come purposely to pay his respects 
to her, not having even been introduced to her, when the ill* 
ness of Helen in the castle had made them part so ab- 
ruptly. ' 

I will not interrupt his introduction now, said Helen, I am 
indisposed. A few days retirement may strengthen me, and 
then I shall see our protector as I ought. 

I will stay with you, cried Edwin, and I dare say Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace will have no objection to see my mother as 
soon as possible ; for, as I came along, I met my aunt Mar 
hastening into the saloon ; and between ourselves, my sweet 
coz, I do not think my noble friend quite likes a tete-a-tete 
with your good step mother. 

Lady Ruthven had withdrawn before he made this obser- 
vation. 

Why, Edwin ; surely she would not do any thing ungra- 
cious to one to whom she has acknowledged such aweiglit of 
bligatiDffl } When Helen asked this, she remembered the 
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spleen Lady Mar had once cherished a^nst him ; and she 
feared that it might now have shewn itself. 

Ungracious ! O no ! the reverse of that. I am sumj she 
teazes him with her gratitude.' Once or twice I thought she 
would have taken my head off, for only seconding t»s wishto 
ffet away from all the fooleries with which she thought to de- 
tain him at Bute. And now heaven knows what is in her 
fancy, but this moment I met her on the stairs flying instead ^ 
of walking, and as she passed me, she exclaimed. Is J.ora 
Buchan arrived ! I answered, Yes. M, then he to made 
him Mng ! cried she ; and into the saloon she darted. 

You do not mean to say, demanded Helen, turning her 
eyes with an expression which seemed confident ot his an- 
swer ; that Sir William Wallace has accepted the crown ot 

Scotland ? . , .^ i, u-^^ 

Certainly not, replied Edwin ; but as certainly it has beeii 

offered to him, and he h^s refused it. _ 

I could have sworn it ! returned Helen, nang from her 
chair, all is loyal, all is great and conaifitent there, Edwm. 
He is indeed, the perfect examplar of aU nobleness, re- 
joined Edwin, and, I believe. I shall even love you better, 
ray dear consin, because you seem to have so clear an ap- 
prehension of his real character. He^hen proceeded with 
all the animation of the most zealoiis affection, to narrate to 
Helen the particulars of the late scene m the casde ot SUr- 
* linff ; and while he deepened still more the profound impres- 
sion the virtues of Wallace had ^ad^ on her heart ; he re- 
opened its more tender sympathies, by J-fP^^^ing, with even 
minuter accuracy than he had done to his mother, details ot 
those hours of friendship which he had passed with hiB adop- 
ed brother.-He spoke of the Beacon-hill ; of m^?nj«^* 
walks in the camp, when all but the sentinels, and his gene- 
ral, and himself were sunk in sleep. ,, 

These were the seasons when the suppressed feelings ot 
Wallace would by fits break from his lips, ^nd at last pour 
themselves out unrestrainedly to the ear of sympathy. As the 
young narrator described all the eiidemng quahUes of h« 
friend's heart; the cheerful heroism with which he quelled 
every tender remembrance, to do his duty ^^ the day : For 
it is Vnly in the night, said Edwin, that W genend temem- 
bersEllerslie. Helen's tears again stole BJ^^^^y f^V/^'. 
checks: Edwm perceived them, and throwing his ariM gen 

tbr around her. loW them off. W^^^IillCLt^ 
for with all his sorrow, I never saw tru6«a«P»»es8 lur 
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held it in the eyes, and heard it in the voice of Sir WilEam 
Wallace. He has talked to me of the joy |tie should experi- 
ence in giving liberty to Scotland, and in establi^ing her in 
peace, till his enthusiastic soul, grasping hope as if it were 
possession, he has looked on me with a consciousness of en- 
joyment that seemed to say, that all bliss was summed up in 
a patriot's breast. 

" Apd then at other times, when after a conversation on his 
beloved Marion, when a few natural regrets would pass his 
lips, and ixiy tears tell him how deep was my sympathy ; then 
he would turn to comfort me. Then he would shew me the 
world beyond this ; that world which is the aim of all his 
deeds, the end 'o£ all his travails ; and lost in the rapturous 
ideas of meeting his Marion there, a foretaste of all would 
seem to seize his soul : and were 1 then called upon to point 
out the most enviable felicity on earlh, I should say it is tkat 
of Sir William Wallace. It is this enthusiasm in ali he be- 
lieves and feels tha^makes him what he is. It is this eternal 
spirit of hope, infused into him by heaven itself, that makes 
mm rise from sorrow like the sun from a cloud, brighter, and 
with more ardent beams. It is this that bathes his lips in the 
smiles of Paradise ; that throws a divine lustre over his eyes ; 
and makes all dream of love and liappiness that look upon 
him." 

Edwin paused : — Is it not so, cousin ? 

Helen raused her down-cast and thoughtful face. — He is 
not a being of this earth, Edwin. We must learn to imitate 

him, as well as to She hesitated, and then added, as well 

as to revere him. I do revere him : With such a sentiment 
as fills my heart when I bend before the altars of the saints. 
— But not to worship ; said she, interrupting herself that 
would be a crime. To look on him as a glorious example of 
patient suffering, and of invincible courage against all that 
militates against truth and mercy ! This ^ is the end of my 
reverence of him. And this sentiment, my dear Edwid^^ you 
partake. 

It possesses me wholly, cried the energetic youth ; I have 
no thought, no M'isb ; nor even move or speak, but with the 
intent^to be like him. He calls me his brother J and 1 will 
be so m soul though I cannot in blood : And then taiy dear 
Helen, you shall have two Sir William Wallaces to love ! 

Sweetest, sweetest boy ! cried Helen, putting her quiver- 

ing hps to his forehead ; you wiU then always remember that 

lelen so dearly loves Scotland, as to be jealous abpve all 
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earthly things, for the Lord Regent's safety. Be his guar- 
dian angel. Edwin, watch treason from man and woman, 
from friend and kindred. It lurks, my cousin, under the 
most specious forms ; and as one beware of Lord Buchan : 
in short, have a care of all whom any of the house of- Cum- 
min may introduce. Watch over your general's life in the 
private hour. It is not in the public field I fear for him ; his 
valiant arm will tliere be his own gfu^Rrd. But in the unre- 
served day of confidence, envy will point its dagger, and 
then be as eyes to his too trusting soul ; as a shield to his too 
confidently exposed breast ! 

As she spoke, she strove to conceal her, perhaps, too elo- 
quent face, in the silken ringlets of her hair. 

I will be all this, cried Edwin, who saw nothing in her 
tender solicitude but the ingenuous affection which glowed 
in this own heart ; and I will be your eyes too, my cousin ; 
for when I am absent with Sir William Wallace, I shall 
consider myself as your representative, and so will send you 
regular dispatches of all that happens to him. 

Thanks would have been a poor means of imparting what 
she felt at this assurance ; and rising from her seat with 
some of Wallace's own resigned and enthusiastic expres- 
sion in her face she pressed Edwin's hand to her heart ; 
and bowing her head to him in token of gn^atitude, with- 
drew into an inner apartment. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FROM the glance Wallace had caught of the countess 
at the window, he anticipated her company in his visit to 
L^dy Ruthven ; and on finding the saloon lonely, he dis-. 
patched Edwin for his mother, that he might not be distress- 
ed by the unchecked advances of a woman whom he was 
obliged to see, as bemg the wife of L4>rd Mar ; and whose 
weakness he pitied, as she belonjp^ed to that sex, for all of 
whom, in consideration of the felicity one of it bad once 
brought biro, he felt a peculiar tenderness. Respedt the 
countess he could not; nor indeed could he feel any grati- 
tude for a preference which seemed to him to have no 
foundations m the only true basis of love, in the virtues of 
the object. For as she acted agadnst evexy moral law; 
against his declared sentunents, it was evident that she ph 
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ced Utile value on bis esteem ; and therefore be despl 
while he pitied, a human creature so ungovernably yieli 
ing herself to the crhninalsway of her passions. 

In the midst of thoughts so little to her advantage, U(| 
Mar entered the room. Wallace turned to meet her, ^M 
she hastening towards blm and dropping on one knee, 
claimed, " Let me be the first woman in Scotland to 
knowledge its king!** 

Wallace put forth his band to raise ber, and smiling, H 
plied i " Lady Mar, you do me an honor I can never cWiri 
J am not king of Scotland.*' 

How ? cried she, starting on her feet. What then was thjd 
cry I heard ! Did they not call you prince and sovereigii] 

Did not my Lord Buch^n Confused, disappohiled, ov( 

powered, she left the unfinished sentence, sunk on a sc4t 
and burst into tears. At that moment she saw ber antiqpar , 
ted crown fall from her head : and having united the gaining i 
of Wallace with his acquisition of this dignity, all her hopes 
seemed at sea again. She felt as if Wallace had eluded her 
power ; for it was by the ambition-serving acts of her kins- 
man, that she had meant to bind him to her love ; and nov 
all was rejected, and she wept in despair. He gazed at ber 
with amazement : what these emotions and his elevation had 
to do with each other, he could not guess ; but recollecting 
her manner of mentioning Lord Buchan's name, lie answer- 
ed, *' Lord Buchan I have just seen. He and Lord IVIarcli 
came upon the carse at the time I went thither to meet my 
gallant countrymen ; and they, though so lately the friends 
of Edward, united with the rest in proclaiming me i-egent." 

This word dried the tears of Lady Mar. * Again she saw 
tlie shadow of royalty behind it ; and summoning those 
clouds of arti6ce, which bad lately been so ready at her 
command, to cover .the joy of her countenance, she calmly 
said^ blame not this weakness ; but it is not that of vain 
wishes for your aggrandizement. You are tlie same to Jo- 
anna Mar, whether as a monarch or a private man ; as Ion)- 
as you possess that supremacy in all excellence which fjrj»t 
gained her esteem. It is for Scotland's sake alone that I 
wish you her king. You have taught roe to forget all selfisli 
desires ; to respect myself : cried she, and from this hour ] 
conjure you to regard me as a sister ! wipe from your mem- 
ory all my folly— all my love— With the last word hei 
bosom heaved tumultuously, and she rose in agitation.— 
Wallace now gazed on her with redoubled wonder. Sh< 
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law it, and as she heard a foot in the passage, she turqed to- 
^ Arards him, but covering' (ler face with one hand while she 
; ;>ut the other into his, she said in a soft and hurried tone, 
* Forgive, that what is entwined with my heart should cost 
me some pangs before 1 quite wrest it thence ; only respect 
me, and I am comforted !" Wallace in silence pressed her 
hand, and the door opened. 

Lady Ruthven appeared ; and the countess, (whose pres- 
ent aim was to throw the virtue of Wallace oif its guard, 
and to take that by sap which she found resisted her open at- 
tack) slid out of the room by another passage, Edwin^s gen- 
tle mother was foDowed by the same youth who had brought 
Helen's packet t9 Berwick. It was Walter Hay, an^ous to 
be recognized by his benefactor, to whom his recovered 
health had rendered his person strange. Wallace received 
him with kindness, and told him to bear his grateful respects 
to his lady for her care of her charge. I^ora Ruthven, with 
others, soon entered ; and at the appointed hour they attend- 
ed their chief to the citadel. The council-hall was already 
filled with the lords who had brought their clans to the Scot- 
tish standard. 'On the entrance of Wallace they all rose ; 
and Mar conung forward, followed by the heralds and other 
officers of ceremony, saluted him with the due forms of Re- 
gent, and led him to the throne. Wallace ascended, but it 
was only to take thence a packet which was deposited for 
liim on its cushion ; and coming down again, he laid the 
parchment upon the council-table ; I can do all things best, 
said he with a smile, when I am upon a level withmy niends. 
He then broke the seal of the packet. It was from the 
Prince of Wales: and agreed to Wallace's proposed ex- 
change^ of prisoners, but ui severe|Iang^age denounced him 
as the instigator of rebellion, and bade him expect future 
judgpnent from his incensed king for the mischief he had 
wrought by his violence in the realm of Scotland. The letter 
was finished by a demand that the town and citadel of Ber- 
wick should be surrendered to England as a gage for the 
quiet of the borders till Edward shouM return. 

Kirkpatrick, as he listened to this letter, expressed vehe- 
ment displeasure at the audacious threatenings of the young 
prince. He should come amongst us like a man, cried Sir 
Roger, and we would soon shew him who it is by whom 
Scotland suffers : Aye, even on his back we would write the 
chastisement due to the offender. 

Be not angry with him, my friend; returned Wallace 
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these threats are merely words of course from the son of Ed- 
ward. * Did he not fear both dUr rights and our arms he 
>Vou1d not so readily accord with our propositions. You see 
every Scottish prisoner is to be on the borders by a certain 
day ; and meanwhile, to satisfy that impatient valor which J 
never check but when it loses itself in a furor too nearly re- 
sembhng that of our enemies ; I intend to make your prow- 
ess once again the theme of their discourse. You shall re- 
take your castles in Annandale. 

Give me but the means, cried he, to recover those stout 
gates of my country, and 1 will warrant you to keep the keys 
in my own hands till doomsday ! sooner than again give them 
up, I will gripe them even in death. 

Wallace resumed : ** You shall have three thousand men 
under your command : and as soon as both hosts of prisoners 
pass each other on the Cheviots the armistice will terminate. 
You may then fall back upon Annandale, and that nifcht li^ht 
your own fires in Torthorald ; send the expelled garrisofts in- 
to Northumberland, and shew this haughty prince that we 
know how to replenish his depgpulated towns We return 
him those men to be his bees, which he sent to be our lo- 
custs." 

But first I will set my mark on them ! cried Kirkpatrick, 
with one of those laughs which ever preluded some savage 
proposal. 

I can guess it would be no gentle one, returned Wallace. 
"Why, brave knight, will you ever sully die fair field of your 
fame with an ensang^ned tide ? 

It is the fashion of the times ; replied Kirkpatrick, rough- 
ly ; you only, my victorious genersd, who pernaps had most 
cause to g^ with the stream, have chosen a mode of your 
own. But look around ! see our bums, which the Southrons 
made run with Scottish blood ; our hillocks, swoln with the 
cairns of our slain ; the highways blocked up with the graves 
of the murdered ; and our lands filled with our maimed vas- 
sals, who were glad to purchase, with the loss of eyes and of 
limbs, a miserable existence from their ruthless tyrants ! 
and i^all we talk of gentle methods with such as these ? Sir 
l^iUiam Wallace, you would make women of us. 

Shame ! shame, Kirkpatrick ! resounded from every voice 
at once, you insult the I^rd Regent ! 

Kirkpatrick stood proudly frowning, with his left hand on 
the nilt of his sword. Wallace, by a motion, hushed the tu- 

Ailt, and spoke ; " No chieftain of Scotland cai ] offer me 
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greater respect than frankly to trast nie with his senti- 
ments." 

Though we disagree in some points, cried Kirkpatrick, I 
am ready to die for you at any time, for I believe a truer 
Scot treads not the earth ; but I repea(^ why by this mincing- 
mercy seek to turn your soldiers into women ? 

I seek to make them men, replied Wallace, to be aware 
that they fight with fellow-creatures with whom they may 
one day be. friends; and not like the furious savages of old 
Scandinavia, drink the blood of eternal enmity. I would 
neither have my chieftains set examples of cruelty, nor de- 
grade themselves by imitating the barbarities of our ene- 
mies. That Scotland bleeds at every pore, is true ; but let 
peace be our aim, and we shall heal all her wounds. 

Then I am not to cut off the ears of the freebooters in An- 
nandale ? cried Kirkpatrick with a good-humored smile ; 
have it as you will ; only 1 believe you must new christen 
me, to wash tlie war-stain from my hand ; for my fount was 
my father's lielmet ; and the first pap 1 sucked was off the 
point of his sword, {fff) , 

You have not shamed your nurse ! cried Murray. 

Nor will I, answered Kirkpatrick, whUe the arm that slew 
Cressingham remains unwithered. 

While *he spoke Ker entered to ask permission to intro- 
duce a messenger from Eail de Warrenne. Wallace gave 
consent. It was Sir Hugh le de Spencer, a near kinsman of 
the Biarl of Hereford, the tumultuary constable of England. 
He was the envoy who had brought the Prince of Wales 
dispatches to StirUng. Wallace was standing when he en- 
tered, and so were most of the chieftains, but at his appear- 
ance they all sat down. Wallace retained his position. 

I come, cried the Southron knight, from the I.ord Warden 
of Scotland, who, with my prince, too greatly condescends 
to do otherwise than command. Where now he treats ; 1 come 
to the leader of this rebellion, William Wallace, to receive 
his answer to the terms granted by the clemency of niy 
master, the son of your liege lord, to this misled kingdom. 

Sir Knight, replied Sir William Wallace, when the South- 
ron lords delegate a messenger to me who knows how to res- 
pect tlie representative of the nation to which he is sent, 
and the honor of his sendersf, I shall g^ve them my reply. — 
You may withdraw. 

The Southron stood resolute to remain where he was ; do 
you know, proud Scot, cried he, to whom you dare addr^~ 
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this imperious lang^ag^ ? I am the nephew of .the lord high- 
constable of England. 

It is a pity, cned Murray, looking coolly up from the table, 
that he is not here to take his kinsman into custody ! 

Le de Spencer fiercely half drew his sword ; Sir, this in« 
suit- 
Must be put up with, cried Wallace, interrupting him, 
and motioning Edwin to lay his hand on the sword ; you 
have insulted the nation to which you were sent on a peace- 
ful errand ; and having thus invited the resentment of every 
chief in the kingdom, you cannot justly complain against 
their indignation. But, in consideration of your youth and 

Erobable ignorance of what becomes th^ character of an am- 
assador, I grant you the protection your behaviour has for- 
feited. Sir Alexander Scr}'mgeour, said he, turning to him, 
you will guard Sir Hugh le de Spencer to the eari of War- 
renne, and tell him that I am ready to answer any proper 
messenger. 

The young Southron, frowning, followed Scrymgeour from 
the hall ; and Wallace turning to Murray, my , ^iend, said 
he, it is not well to stimulate insolence by repartee. This 
young man's speech, though an iusult to the nation was di- 
rected to me ; and by me only ought it to have been answer- 
ed, and that seriously. We should in all transactions wheth- 
er great or small, never give a needless irritiition to our ene- 
my. The haughty spirit of this man should have been quel- 
led, not incensed ; and had you proceeded one word farther, 
you would have given him an apparently just cause of com- 
plaints against you ; and of that, m^ friend, I am most sensi- 
bly jealous. It is not either policy or virtue to be^ rigorous 
to the extent of justice. 

I know, returned Murray blushing, that my vvits are too 
many for me, and are ever throwing me like Phaeton's hor- 
ses into the midst of some§ery mischief or other. But par- 
don me now, and 1 promise you L will bridle them well when 
next I see this prancing knight 

Bravo, my Lord Andrew ! cried Kirkpatrick, in an affect* 
ed whisper, I am not always to be bird alone under the whip 
of our Regent; you have had a few stripes, and now look a 
little of my feather ! • 

Like as a. swan to a vulture, good Rog^r; answered Mur- 
ray ; so prithee compare not my l^rtarus pipe, with your 
war whoop, else I shall appeal to Apollo, and have you 
flayed for sacrilege against the muses. 
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Whenever Apollo, or any other bequivered god, or mor- 
tal, catches nie affecting such maudling^ company, returned 
Kirkpatrick, he i» welcome to transfix me with his sharpest 
arrow. Wisdom is too dainty for me, wit too contemptible ; 
and so, once for all, I glory in being known as the sturdy 
knight, who swears eternal enmity agamst all Scotland's 
foes! — And had I had my will, that saucy cur should have 
been sent ho wiping to his masters, instead of being dispatch- 
e<\ in safety to laugh at Clemency he cannot understand. 

While these chieftains amused themselves with this badin- 
age, Wallace was engaged in close discourse with the elder 
nobles at the higher end of the hall. In lialf an hour Scrym- 
geour re turned, and with him Baron Hilton. He brought 
an apology from De Warrenne, for the behaviour of his am- 
bassador ; and added his persuasions to the demands of Eng- 
land, that the regent would surrender Berwick, not only as 
a pledge tor the Scots keeping the truce on the borders, but 
as a proof of his confidence in Prince Edivard. 
' Wallace answered, that he hscd no reason to shew eztrar 
ordinary confidence in one who manifested by such a requi- 
sition that he had no faith in Scotland » and therefore, neith- 
er as a proof of confidence, nor as a gage of her word should 
Scotland, a victorious power, surrender to the vanquished, 
the eastern door of her kingdom. Wallace declared him- 
self ready to dismiss the English prisoners to the frontiers 
and to maintain the armistice till they had reached the south- 
side of the Cheviots ; but, added he, my word must be my 
bond, for, by the honor of Scotland, I will give no other. 

Then, answered Baron Hilton, with an honest f|ush pass- 
ing over his cheek, as if ashamed of what he had next tp 
say, I am now constrained to lay before you the las^ instruc- 
tions of the Prince of Wales to Earl de Warrenne. 

He jsiilled a royally sealed roll of vellum from his breast, 
2nd read aloud : 

*' Thus saith Edward, Prince of Wales, to Earl de War- 
renne. Lord Warden of Scotland. If that arch -rebel, Wil- 
liam Wallace, who now assumeth tp himself the rule of «I1 
our royal father's hereditary dominions north of the Chevi- 
ots, refuseth to give unto us the whole possession of the town 
and citadel of Berwick upon Tweed, as a pledge of his faitli^ 
to keep the armistice on the borders from sea to sea, we 
command yon to tell him that we shall detain, under th<i 
ward of our good lieutenant of the Tower of London| the 
person of William Jhe Lord Douglas, as a close captive, 

Vol. I. E ft 
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<n pqr piJMftgri, Dovm Sco tfag d, 
trpon Trne, Tbii mark oC 
pfe we We 9S a Pledge of their buMagc tp 
end at a tnbtite of our gntxtude to hcsfa 
to treat at all »fth to widuu^ a part cf I 

Baron, cried Walbce, k wocld be 
flt^bnd to retaSate tint act whA the Eke 
ehaniS;e of pritonert tiiaU yet be 
held lacred on the borden. But, s I bold the door of war 
open in the ulterior of the oountrr, before the Eari de War- 
reone learet this dtadel, (and it shall be on the da«^ cagaged 
for) please the Al mi g hty Ijord of Juatice, the S ourimio gov- 
emon of all oar cablet on the eastern coast to the llorray 
Frith, than be our hostages for tibe safe^ of Lonl Doi^las! 

** And thit is my answer, noble Walbce :** 

^ It is, and you tee no more of me till that wfaidi I have 
iojd, itdone.*^ 

Baron Hilton bowed and withdrew. And Wallace turn- 
king to his peen, rapidly made dispositions for a sweeping 
march from Frith to Frith ; and having sent those who were 
to accompany him, to prepare for departure next day at 
dawn-light, he retired with the Lords Alar, Bothwell and 
Bttthven, to arrange affairs relative to the prisoners. 



CliAPTER XXXV. 

THE Bun next morning rose on Wallace and his brave le- 
gions as they traversed the once romantic glades of Strath- 
more ; but now the scene was clianged. llie villages were 
abandoned, and the land lay aroimd in uncultivated wastes. 

Sheep without a shepheni, fled wild from the approach of 
man ; and wolves ran howling from the cloisters of depopu- 
lated monasteries. The army approached Dumblane ; but 
the town was without inhabitants ; the g^rass grew in the 
streets and the birds which roosted in the deserted dwellings 
flew scared from the windows, as the trumpet of Wallace 
sounded through the town.-»-Loud echoes were repeated 
from the holloa walls, but no other voice was heard, no hu- 
i\ttn face appeared; for the ravening hand of Gressingliam 
had bean thare !— Wallace sighed as he looked around him. 
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Rather smile, cried Murray, that heaven hath given you the 
power to say to the tyrants who have done thia^ Mere shall 
your proud waves be staid / 

They proceeded over many a hill and pliun, and found that 
the same withering touch of desolation iiad burnt up and 
overwhelmed the country. Wallace saw that his troops 
were faint for want of food; but he promised that Ormesby 
should provide them a feast in Perth ; and with re-awakened 
spirits Uiey took the river Tay at its fords, and were soon be- 
fore the walls of that well-armed city. But it was governed 
by a coward. Ormesby fled to Dundee at the first sight of 
tlie Scottish army. His flight might have warranted the gar« 
rison to surrender without a blow ; but a braver man being 
his lieutenant, sharp was the conflict before Wallace could 
compel that officer to abandon the ramparts and to sue for 
the mercy which he had at first rejected. 

After the fall of Perth, the young Regent made a rapid 
progress through that part of the country ; driving the South- 
ron garrisons out of Scone, and all the embattled towns 2. 
expelling them from the castles of Kincairn, Elcho, Kinfaun 
and Doune ; and then proceeding to the more marine for- 
tresses, (those avenues by which the ships of England had 
poured their legions on the eastern coast) he compelled Dun- 
dee, Cowper, Glamis, Montrose, and Aberdeen, all to ac- 
knowledge the power of his arms. He seized most of the 
- Engbsh ships in mese ports, and manning them with Scottish 
ssdlors, soon cleared the seas of the rest, taking ' some, and 
** putting others to flight ; in one of the latter of which, was 
the fugitive Ormesby. 

This enterprize achieved, W^allace, with a host of prison- 
ers (amounting to several thousands) turned hislteps towards 
the Forth. But ere be left the banks of the Tay, he detach- 
' ed three thousand men, and putting them under the com- 
mand of Lord Ruthven, gave him a commission to range the 
' country from the Carse of Gowrie to remotest Sutherland, 
and in all that tract reduce every town and castle which had 
admitted a Southron garrison. Wallace took leave of Lord 
Ruthven at Hunting-tower; and that worthy nobleman, 
when he assumed with the government of Perth this exten- 
sive command, said, as he grasped the Regent's hand, I say 
not, bravest of Scots, what is my gratitude for thus making 
me an arm of my country, but deeds will shew ! (gff£^) 

You shall next hear of me, my friend, returned Wallace, 
from the fertile plains of Northumberland. Th«y who h&^^ 
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impoverished onr fields, must expect that our famishing* peo- 
ple shall be carried to gather food on their's. 

Lord RutbYcn bade a father's adieu to his son, counselling 
him to regard Wallace as the light in his path ; and then 
embracing the chief, they parted with increased affection on 
all sides. 

A rapid march round piy Fifeshire, through which victory 
followeid their steps, and the hard-foUght battle of Black 
Ironside will record forever, brought the conqueror and his 
troops within sight of the towers of Stirling. It was the eve 
of the day in which he had promised Earl de Warrenne that 
the English prisoners should depart for the borders. No doubt 
of his arriving at the appointed time was held either by the 
Scots, or the Southrons in the c?.stle. The one knew the sa- 
crednessof hisword: and the other, having fejt his prowess, 
would not so far disparage their own, as to suppose that any 
could withstand him by whom they were beaten. 

De Warrenne, as he stood on the battlements of the Keep, 
beheld from afar the long line of Scottish soldiers as they 
descended the Oichil-hills. When he pointed it out to De 
Valence, that nobleman, who in proportion as he wished to 
check the arms of Wallace, had flattered himself that it might 
happen, against the evidence of his eye-sight, contradicted 
the observation of the veteran earl. 

Tour sight deceives you, said he, it is onl}' the sunbeams 
playing on the cliffs. 

Then those cliffs are nioving ones, which I fear have ah-ea- 
dy ground our countrymen on the coast to powder ! We 
shall find Wallace here before sun-set, continued De War- 
renne, to shew us how he resents the affront which our ill-ad- 
vised young Prince has cast on his jealous honor. 

His honor, returned De Valence, is like that of his coun- 
trymen's, an enemy alike to his own happiness and to that of 
others. Had it allowed him to accept the crown of Scotland, 
and to have fought Edward with the boncenirating arm of 
a king ; or would he now offer peace to our sovereign, grant- 
ing his prerogative as liege lord of the country, all would go 
well ; but as his honor prevents his using these means of 
ending the contest, destruction must be the end of his ca- 
reer. 

And what quarrel, demanded De Warrenne, can you, my 
Lord de Valence, have against this nice honor of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, since you allow it will secure the final success 
'^*' our cause ? 
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litis honor and himself are hateful to me ! impatiently an- 
swered De Valence, he crosses me in my wishes, public and 
private ; and for the sake of my king and myself, I might al- 
most be tempted — He turned pale as he spoke, and met the 
penetrating glance of De Warrenne. He paused. 

Tempted to what ? asked De Warrenne. 

** To a Brutus mode of ridding the state of an enemy." 

That might be noble in a Roman citizen, returned De 
Warrenne which would be villainous in an English lord, treat- 
ed as you have been by a generous victor, not the usurper of 
any country's liberties, but the Brutus who has taken up 
arms against our Caesar. Which man of us all, from the gen- 
eral to the meanest follower in our camps, has he injured ? 

Lord Aymer frowned : Did he hot expose me, threatened 
with an ignominious death, on the walls of Stirling ^ 

*' But was it before he saw the Earl of Mar, with his hap- 
less family, brought with halters round their necks to be sus- 
pended from this very tower ? — Ah ! what a tale has the 
lovely countess told me of that direful scene ! — And did he 
not expose you merel> to check the sanguinary Cressingham 
from embuing his hands in the blood of female and infant 
innocence r" ' 

I care not, cried De Valence,, what are, or are not the of- 
fences of this domineering Wallace, but I hate him, and my 
respect for his advocates cannot but be lessened. As he 
spoke, that he might not ba farther molested by the argu- 
ments of De Warrenne, he abruptly turned away and left 
the battlements. ^ 

His pride would not allow him to confess his private rea- 
sons for this vehement enmity ag^iiist the Scottish Chief. A 
conference which De Valence had held the preceding even- 
ing with the Eafl of Mar, had aroused all his hatred ; and. 
from that moment the haughty Southron vowed his destruc- 
tion by open attack, or secret treachery. Ambition, and the 
base counterfeit of love, those two master passions in untem- 
pered minds, were the springy of this antipathy. The instant 
in which he knew that the young creature whom at a dis- 
tance he saw clinging round the Earl of Mar's neck in the 
streets of Stirling, was the same Lady Helen on whose ac- 
count Lord Soulis had poured on him such undeserved invec- 
tives in Bothwell castle, curious to have a nearer view of 
one, whose transcendent beauty he had often heard cele- 
brated by others, he ordered her to be immediate^ conveyed 
to bis apartments in the citadel 

Ee2 
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On his first interview with her, he wa& more struck with 
her personal charms than he had ever been with any wo- 
man's, although he was the most noted for gallantry of all the 
lords in the English court. He could hardly understand the 
nature of his feelings while discoiwsing with her. To all 
others of her sex he declared his enamored wishes with 
as much ease as vivacity ; but when he looked on Helen, the 
admiration her loveliness inspired was cheeked by an awe 
of the celestial purity which seemed to beam from every 
part of her body. No word of passion ever breathed from 
his lips ; but seeking to win her by a deportment consonant 
with her own dignity of manners, he treated her with every 
respect, and obeyed all her wishes, excepting when tliey 
pointed to any communication with her parents. He feare<l 
the wary eyes of the Earl of Mar ; and therefore he decided 
at once, to keep him out of the way. With all this reverence 
of Helen, it was not grounded on any principle within the 
heart of l)e Valence : he had so erroneous an idea of virtue, 
that he believed, by putting on its semblance, he might so 
far steal on the confidence of his victim, as to induce her to 
forget all the world, nay heaven itself, in his sophistry and 
blandishments. To facilitate this end, he at first designed to 
precipitate the condemnation- of the Earl, that he might the 
sooner be rid of a father's existence, holding in dread of his 
censure, the perhaps otherwise yielding heart of his lovely 
mistress. 

The unprincipled and impure car have no idea that virtue 
or delicacy are other than vestments of disguise or ornament 
to be thrown off at will; and therefere to reason with such 
minds, is to talk to tlie winds ; to tell a man who is born 
blind, to decide between two colors. De Valence expected 
that the moment he could gain a sufficient interest in the 
heart of Lady Helen, and convince her of tfie folly of living 
to the world's opinion, that she would fall at once into his 
snare. But seeing the anguish of her fears for her father, 
the fervor with which, even on her knees, she implored for 
his life, the wily lover comprehended that the death of so en- 
deared a parent would paralize every tender feeling in her 
breast, and that instead of a fond beauty, he should clasp a 
piece of living marble in his arms, cold and insensible to ev- 
ery outward object. When aware of this, he adopted the 
plan of granting the IJarl reprieves from day to day ; and in 
'lite of the remonstrances of Cressingham, he intended, af- 

T having worked upon the terrors of Helen, to grant to her 
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her father's life on condition of hep yielding herself to be 
his. He had even meditated that the accomplishment of his 
device and of all his wishes, should have taken place the 
very night in which Wallace's first appearance before Stip- 
ling^ had called its garrison to arms. 

De Valence, impelled by vengeance against the man who 
had driven him from Dumbarton and from Ayr, and irritated 
at being delayed in the moment when his passion was ready 
to seize its object, thought to end all by a coup de main^ and 
rushing out of the gates, was taken prisoner. 

Now that the whole of the English army were in the same 
captivity 'with himself, that he saw the lately proscribed Lord 
Mar, governor of Stirling, and that the Scottish cause seem- 
ed triumphant on ever>' side, he changed his former illicit 
views on Helen, and bethought him of making her his wife. 
Ambition as well as love, impelled him to this resolution ; 
for he aspired to the dignity of Lord Warden of Scotland : 
and he foresaw that the vast influence which his marriage 
with the daughter of Mar must give him in the country, 
would be a decisive argument with the king of England. 

To tliis purpose, not doubting the Scottish earPs glad ac- 
ceptance of such a son-in-law, on the very day that Wallace 
had marched out of the town towards the coast, De Valence 
sent to request an hour's private audience of the Lord Mar. 
The Earl could not grant it till the next morning ; but at noon 
the next day they met in the governor's apartments. 

Being seated, the Southron, without much preface, open- 
ed his wishes to Lord Mar, and proffered his hand for his 
daughter. I will make her the proudest lady in Great Brit- 
ain, continued he, for she shall have a court in my province 
in Wales little inferior to that of Edward's queen. 

Pomp would have no swav with my daughter, replied the 
earl, it is the royal mind she values, not its pageantry. — 
Whom ever she prefers, the tribute will be paid to the mer- 
it of the object, not to his rank ; and therefore, earl, should 
it be you, the greater will be your pledge of happiness. 1 
shall repeat to her what you have said, and to-morrow deliver 
her answer. 

De Valence, not deeming it possible that it should be oth- 
erwise than favorable, allowed his iltia^nation to roam over 
every anticipated delight. He exulted in the pride with 
which he would shew this perfection of northern beauty to 
the far of England : how would the simple g^ces of her 9'^ 
raphic forro> which looked more lil^e a being Of air thai 
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earth, put to shame, the labored beauties of the court ! And 
when it was not only the artless cjiarms of a wood-nymph he 
would present to the wondering throng, but a being whose 
majesty of soul, at every step proclaimed her high, descent 
and peerless virtues. How did he congratulate himself, in 
contemplating this unsullied temple of virgin innocence, that 
he had never, by even the vapor of one impassioned sigh, con- 
taminated 'her pure ear, or broken the magic spell which 
seemed to. him to have enshrined an angel who wa9 fated to 
crown him with happiness unknown, with honor unexam- 
pled. To be so blessed, so distinguished, so envied, was to 
nim a dream of triumph that wafted away all remembrance 
of his late defeat ; and he believed in taking Helen from 
Scotland he sliould bpar away a richer prize than any he 
could leave behind. 

Full of these anticipations he attended the governor of Stir- 
ling the next day, to hear his daughter's answer. But un- 
willing to give the earl that advantage over him, which a 
knowledge of his views in the marriage might occa^on, he 
affected a composure he did not feel, and with a lofty air en- 
tered th^ room, as if he were rather come to confer than to 
beg a favor. This deportment did not lessen the satisfaction 
with which the brave Scot opened his mission. 

" My lord, I have just seen my daughter. She duly ap- 
preciates the honor you would confer on her ; she is grateful 
for all your courtesies jto her whilst she was your prisoner ; 
but beyond that sentiment her heart, attached to her native 
land, cannot sympathize with your wishes." 

De Valence started at this. He did not expect any thing 
in the shape of a denial ; but supposing that perhaps a little 
of his own art was tried by the father to enhance the value 
of his daughter's yielding, he threw himself into a chair, and 
affecting chagrin at a disappointment, (which in his own 
mind he did not believe was seriously intended) exclaimed 
with vehemence, surely, Lord Mar, this is not meant as a re- 
fusal ? I cannot receive it as such ; for I know Lady Helen's 
gentleness ; 1 know the sweet tenderness of her nature would 
plead for me, were she to see me at her feet, and hear me 
pour forth the most ardent passion that ever burnt in a human 
breast. Oh, my graftous lord, if it be her attachment to 
Scotland which alone militates agwnst me, I will promise 
tiiat her time shall be passed between the two countries. — 
Her malriage with me may facilitate that peace with Eng- 
-^nd which must be the wish of us all ; and perhaps the Lord 
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Wardenship, mrhich De Warrenne now holds, may be trans- 
ferred to me ; I have reasons for expecting that it will be so ; 
and then she, as a queen in Scotland, and you as her father, 
may claim every distinction from her fond husband, every in- 
dulgence for the Scots which your patriot heart can dictate. 
This would be a certain benefit to Scotland ; while the ^nis 
fattata which you are now following, however brilliant may 
be its career during Edward's absence, must on his return, 
be extinguished in disaster and infamy. 

The silence of the Earl of Mar, who, willing to hear all 
that was in the mind of De Valence, had let him proceed un- 
interrupted, encouraged the Southron lord to speak more 
than he had at first intended to reveal : but when he made 
a pause, and seemed to expect an answer, the earl spoke : — 

** I am fully sensible of the honor you would bestow upon 
my daughter and myself, by your alliance : but as I have 
said before, her heart is too devoted to Scotland to marry any 
vaan whose birth does not make it his duty to prefer the lib- 
erty of her native land, even before his love for her. That 
hope to see our country freed from a yoke unjustly Iwd upon 
her ; that hope, which you, not considering our rights, or 
weighing the power that lies in a just cause, denominate an 
ignie fatuut^ is the only passion, 1 believe, that lives in the 
gentle bosom of my Helen ; and therefore, noble earl, not 
even your offers can equal tlie measure of her wishes." 

At this speech, De Valence bit his lip with real disappoint- 
ment, and starting from his chair in unaffected disorder ; I 
am not to be deceived. Lord Mar, cried he, I am not to be 
cojoled by the pretended patriotism of your daughter ; I know 
the sex too well to be cheated with these excuses. The ig- 
tUafatuus that leads your daughter from my arms is not the 
freedom of Scotland, but the handsome rebel who conquers 
in its name ! He is now fortune's minion ; but he will fall, 
Lord Mar, and then what will be the fate of his mad adhe- 
rents ?*' 

Earl de Valence, replied the veteran, sixty winters have 
checked the tides of passion in my veins, but the indignation 
of my soul against any insult offered either to my daughter's 
delicacy, or to the name of the lord Regent of Scotland, is 
not less powerful in my breast. But j;ou are my prisoner, 
and I pardon what I could so easily avenge. I will even 
answer you, and say, that I do not know of any exclusive af- 
fection subsisting between my daughter and Sir William 
Wallace ; but this 1 am assured of, that were it the case, she 
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would be more ennobled in being the wife of so true a patri- 
ot, and so virtuous a man, than were she advanced to the 
bosom of an emperor. A nd for myself, were he to-morrow 
hurled by a mysterious decree of Providence from his pres- 
ent height of nobly-won elevation, I should glory in my son, 
VfeiM he such, and would think him as great on a scaffold as 
on a throne. 

It is well that is your opinion, replied De Valence, stop- 
ping in his wrathful strides, and turning on Mar with venge- 
ful irony, cherish these heroics, for you will assuredly see 
him so exalted, before another month passes over his head. 
Then where will be his triumphs over Edward's arm, *and 
Pembroke's (hhh) heart ? — Where your daughter's patriot 
husband, your glorious son ? — Start not, old man, for by all 
the powers of hell I swear, that some eyes which now look 
proudly on the Southron host, shall close in blood ! 

If they do, replie;d Mar, shuddering at the demoniac fire 
that lightened from the countenance of De Valence, it must 
indeed be by the agency of devils ; and their minister, vin- 
dictive earl, must soon meet the vengeance of the eternal 
gulf! 

These dreams, cried De Valence, cannot terrify me. You 
are neither a seer, nor I a fool, to be taken by such prophe- 
cies. But had you been wise enough to have embraced the 
advantage I offered, you might have been a prophet of good, 
greater than he of Ercildoune, to your nation : for all that 
you would have promised, 1 would have taken care should be 
fulfiHed But you have cast from you your peace and safety. 
I rely not on oracles of heaven or hell, but what I devote 
shall be condemned. I have pronounced the doom of my 
enemies ; and though you now see me a prisoner, ti-emble, 
haughty Scot, at the resentment which lies in this head and 
heart ! This arm needs not the armies of Edward to pierce 
you in your boast ! 

He left the room as he spoke ; and Lord Mar, shaking bis 
venerable head as he disappeared, said to himself— Impotent 
rage of passion and of youth, I pity and forgfive you ! 

It was not, therefore, so extraordinary that De Valence, 
when he saw WaUace descending the Oichil-hills, with the 
flying banners of ne^r victories, should break into curses of 
his fortune, and swear inwardly tlie most determined re- 
venge. 

Fuel was added to this fire, when at sunset the almost 
measureless dedles of prisoners, marshalled under the waUs 
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of Stirling, and talcing the usual oath to Wallace, 'met his 
view. 

To-morrow we quit these dishonoring waDs,. cried he to 
himself, but ere I leave thenu if there be power in gold, or 
strength in my arm, he shall die ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE time of the regent*iB re-entrance into the citidel of 
Stirling, being the evening before the day which he had 
promised should see the English lords depart for their coun« 
try, De Warrenne, as a mark of respect to a man whom he 
could not but regard with increasing admiration, went U> the 
barbican gate to bid him welcome. 

Walhice appeared ; and as the cavalcade of noble South- 
rons who had lately commanded beyond the Tay, followed 
him, he glanced his eye around, and said with a smile to De 
Warrenne, you see, mjr lord, I keep my word ; and then he 
added, you leave Stirhng to-morrow, but these remadn till 
Lord Douglas opens their prison doors. 

I cannot but acquiesce in the justice of your determination ; 
and to comfort these gentlemen under their captivity, I can 
only tdl them, that if any thing can reconcile them to the 
loss of liberty it will be being the prisoners of Sir William 
Wallace. 

After having transferred his captives to the charge of Lord 
Mar, Wallace went alone to the chamber of Montgomery, 
to see whether the state of his wounds would allow him to 
march on the morrow. While he was yet there, an invita- 
tion was brought to him from the countess of Mar, request- 
ing his presence at an entertainment which, by her husband's 
consent, she meant to g^ve that ni^ht at Snawdoun, to the 
chief of the Southron Lords, before their departure for Eng- 
land. 

I fear you dare not expend your streng^ on this party ? - 
inquired Wallace, turning to Montgomery. 

Certainly not, returned he, but 1 shall see you amidst your 
noble friends at some future period.' When the peace your 
arms will win, is established between the two nations, I shall 
then revisit Scotland, and openly declare my soul's friendship 
for Sir Willjam Wallace. 

As these are your sentiments, replied Wallace^ l shall hope 
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that you will uni|e your influence with that of the brave Ear] 
of Glou.cester, to persuade your king to stop this bloodshed % 
for it is no vain boast to declaf e» that he may bury Scotland 
beneath the corses of her slaughtered sons, but they will nev- 
er again consent to acknowledge any right in an usurper. 

Sanguinary have been the instruments of my sovereign's 
rule in Scotland ; replied Montgomery ; but such cruelty is 
foreign from his g^lant heart ; and without (lending that 
high-souled patriotism which would make me revere; its pos- 
sessor, were he the lowliest man in your legions, allow me, 
noblest of Scots, to plead one word in vindication of him to 
whom my allegiance is pledged ! Had he come hither con- 
ducted by war alone, what would Edward have been worse 
than any other conqueror ? But on the reverse, was not his 
ri^ht to the supremacy of Scotland acknowledged by the 
pnnces who contended for the crown ^ and besides, did not 
all the great lords swear fealty to England the day he noini- 
nated their king P 

Had you not been under these impressions, brave Montgo- 
' mery, I believe I never should have ^een you in arms against 
Scotland ; but I will remove them by a simple answer. All 
the princes whom you speak of, excepting Bruce of Annan- 
dale, did assent to the newly offered claim of Edward on 
Scotland ; but who amongst them had any probable chance 
for the throne but Bruce and Baliol ? their ready acqui- 
escence was meant to create them one. Bruce, conscious 
of his inherent rights, rejected the iniquitous demand of Ed- 
ward ; Baliol accorded with it, and was made a king. All 
who were base enough to worship the rising sun, and I may 
say contemn the God of truth, swore to the falsehood ; oth- 
ers rem»ned gloomily silent ; and the bravest of the lords re- 
tired to the Highlands, where they dwelt amongst their moun- 
tains till the cries of Scotland called them to fight her battles. 

** Thus did Edward establish himself as the liege lord of 
this kingdom. And whether the oppressions which followed 
were his or his agen^' immediate acts, it matters not, for he 
made them his own by his after conduct ; When remonstran- 
ces were sent to London, he neither punished nor reprimand- 
ed the delinquents, but marched an armed force into our 
country to compel us to be trampled on ! It was not a con- 
queror, like Alexander or Charlemagne, coming in his 
strength to subdue ancient enemies ; or to aggrandize his 
name by vanquishing nations far remote, with whom he could 
^ave no particular affinity ! Terrible as sucji ambition was. 
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It is innocence to what Edwtfrd has done. He canfe in the 
firat instance to Scotland as a ^^end : the nation committed 
its dearest interests to his virtue ; tiiey put their hands into 
hisy and he bound them in shackles. Was this honor ? Was 
his the right of conquest ? The cheek of Alexander would 
have bhimed deep as his Tyrma robe, and the face of 
Chailemag^e turned pale as his lilies, at the bare suspicion of 
being capable of such a deed. 

<* No, Lord Montgomery, it is not our conqueror we are 
opposing; it is a traitor, who, under the mask of friendship 
has'Uttempted to usurp our rights, destroy our liberties, and 
make a desert of our once happy country. This is the true 
statement of the case : and though I wish not to make a sub- 
ject outrage his sovereign, yet truth demands of yon to say 
to Edward, that to withdraw his pretensions from this ex- 
hausted country is the restitution we may justly claim, is all 
that we wish. Let him leave us in peace, and we shall no 
longer make war upon him. But if he persists, which the 
ambassadors from the prince of Wales denounce, if need be» 
even as Samson drew the temple on himself to destroy his en- 
emies, all Scotland will discharge itself upon the vallieS of 
England, and there compel them to share the &te in which 
we may be doomed to perish. 

1 will think of this discourse, returned Montgomery, when 
I am far distant ; and rely on it, noble Wallace, that I will 
assert the privilege of my birth, and counsel my king as be- 
comes an honest man. 

Highly would he estimate such counsel, cried Wallace, 
had he virtue sufficient to know that he who will not be un- 
just to his sovereign's enemies, must be of an honor which 
will bind him wiui double fidelity to his king. Such proof 
give your sovereign : and if he have one spark of that great- 
ness of mind whidi you say he possesses, though he may not 
adopt your advice, he must respect the adviser. 

As Wallace pressed the hand of his friend to leave him to 
repose, a messenger entered from Lord Mar to request the 
Regent's presence in his closet. He found him with Lord 
De Warrenne. 

The latter presented him with another dispatch from the 
Prince of Wales. It was to say that news had reached him 
of Wallace's design to attack the castles garrisoned by Eng- 
land on the eastern coast ; and that should this information 
prove true, he, the prince, declared that as a punishment for 
the increasing audacity of the Scots, he would put Lo* ^ 

Vot. 1. F f 
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Douglas into closer confinement; and while the Southron 
fleet should baffle all WalUgK^a attempts against the castles, 
the moment the exchange of prisoners was made on the bor- 
ders, an army from England should enter Scotland and rav- 
age it with fire and sword. 

When Wallace had heard this dispatch, he smiled and said, 
•* the , deed is done, my Lord De Warrenne. Both the cas- 
tles and fleets mre taken ; and what punishment must we 
now expect from this terrible threatener ? 

Little from him and his headlong counsellors ; replied De 
Warrenne, but Thomas Earl of Lancaster, the king's nephew, 
is come from abroad with a numerous army. He is to con- 
duct the Scottish prispners to the borders, and then to fall 
upon Scotland, with all his strength ; unless you previously 
surrender, not only Berwick, but Stirling^ and the whole of 
the<listrict between the Forth and Tweed into his hands. 

,a cannot, my Lord De Warrenne, replied Wallace^ ex- 
pect but one return to these absurd demands. I iihaSl ac- 
company you myself td the Scottish borders, and there make 
my reply. 

De Warrenne, who did indeed look for this answer, repli- 
ed ;" I anticipated that such would be your determination. 
And I have to regret that the wild counsels which surround 
the young prince, precipitate him into conduct which must 
draw much blood on both sides, before his royal father can 
^e able to regain what he has lost.'' 

Ah, my lord, replied Wallace, is it to be nothing but war, 
war ? Have you now a strong hold of any force in all the 
Highlands ? Is not the greater part of the Lowlands free t 
And before this day month, not a rood of land shall your 
monarch possess in Scotland. We conquer, but it is for our 
own. Wliy then this unreceding determination to invade 
us } Not a blade of grass would I disturb on the other side of 
Cheviot, if we might but have peace. Let Edward yield us 
that, and though he has pierced us with many a wound, we 
will yet forgive him. 

De Warrenne shook his head ; ** I know my king too well 
to expect pacific measures. He may die with the sword in 
his hand, but he will never grant an hour's repose to this 
country till it submits to his sceptre." 

Then, replied Wallace, the sword must be the portion of 
him and his. Mine shall reap the harvcfst of his country, to 
'^lenish the ravaged fields of Scotland. Ruthless tjrrant ! 

*he blood of Aw called for vengeance on his murderer^ 
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what must be the phalls of wrath which are reserved for 
thee! 

A flush overspread the face of De Warrenne at this apos- 
trophey and then forcing a smile, this strict notion of right, 
said he, is very well in declamation ; but how would it crop 
the win(^ of conquerors, and shorten the warrior's arms, did 
^ey measure by this rule. 

How would it indeed ! replied Wallace/ and that thc^ 
should, is most devoutly to be wished. All warfare that is 
not defensive, is crinKnal : and he who draws his sword to 
oppress, or merely to ag^grandize, is a murderer and a rob- 
ber. This is the plain truth. Lord De Warrenne. 

I have never considered it in that light; returned the earl, 
nor shall I turn philosopher now. I revere your principle. 
Sir William Wallace, but it is too sublime to be mine. Nay, 
nor would it be politic for one who holds his possessions in 
England by the right of conquest, to question the virtue of 
the deed. By the sword my ancestors gained their estates, 
uid with the sword I have no objections to extend my terri- 
tories. 

Wallace now saw that De Warrenne, though a man of hon- 
or, was not one of virtue. Though his amiable nature made 
him gracious in the midst of hostility, and his good disposi- 
tions would not allow him to act disgracefully in any con- 
cern either of public or of private life, yet duty to God seem- 
ed a poet's flight to him. Educated in the forms of religi^ 
without knowing its spirit, he despised them, and believOT 
the Deity too wise to be affected by the mummeries of the 
Romish ritual : ignorant of the sublime benevolence ilAich 
disdains not to provide food even for the aparrov ert iifallw^ 
he thotight the Creator of all too great to care about the ac- 
tions of men : hence being without the principles lijlf good, 
virtue as virtue was nonsense to him. 

Wallace did not answer his remark, and the conference 
was soon closed. 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 



EARL De Valence, though burning with stifled passions, 
accepted the invitation of Lady Mar. He hoped to see Hel- 
en, to gain her ear for a few minutes ; and above all to find 
some opportunity during tlie entertainment of taking I 
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meditated revenge on Wallace. Tlie dagger aeemed^the siuv 
est way ; and could be render the blow effectual he should 
not only destroy the rivsd of his wishes, but by ridding his 
BKinarch of so dreaded a foe, deserve ev«ry honor at the roy-' 
al hands. Love and ambition again swelled his breast : and 
with recovered spirits, and a glow on his countenance which 
re-awakened hope had planted there, he accompanied De 
Warrenne to the palace. 

The iPeast was spread in a superb haU, and disposed with all 
the magnificence of the times. The most costly meats were 
served up in silver and gold, and wines of the rarest quality 
in crystal vases, sparkled on the board. Benches covered 
^ with highly wrought velvets, surrounded the room ; and in a 
tapestried-hung ^lUery at the end, sat two choice minstrels 
to fflng the friendship o^Klng Alfred of England with Greg- 
ory the Great of Scotland. 

De Valence, on entering this grand apartment, (for resent- 
ful in his disappointment, he had hitherto refused to accom- 
pany De Warrenne in his visits to Snawdpun) was surprised to 
see such regal taste in the woman who had so lately been his 
prisoner at Dumbarton ; and whom, because she resembled 
an English lady who had once behaved to him with scorn, he 
had treated with the most rigorou^ contempt. Lady Mar, 
forgetting De Valence's indignities in her present power, 
camfe forward, habited in cloth of gold, and blazing with 
^Mirels, to receive her illustrious guests. De Warrenne fol- 
wwed her goddess form as she moved from him, with his eyes, 
and whispered De Valence, " What a land is this, where all 
the ymaxen ate fair and the men brave !" " I wish that it, 
and afl, '^ere in the fiat sea sunk !*' returned De Valence 
in a surly tone* Lady Ruthven entering with a group of love- 
ly youMC women, the daughters of the neighboring chief- 
tains, flieckedthe fiirther expression ofhis^leen; and he 
now sought amongst them, but sought in vsan for Helen. 

The chieftains of the Scottish army, with the Lords Bu- 
chan and Mateh, were assembled around the Countess at 
the moment a shout from the populace without, announced 
the arrival of the Regent. His noble figure was now disen- 
cumbered of arnpor ; and with no more sumptuous garb than 
the simple pisud of his country, he appeared effulgent in man- 
ly beauty and the glpry of his recent deeds. De Valence 
frowned heavily as he looked on him, and thanked his fortu- 
nate stars that Helen was absent from sharing the admiration 

*ch seemed to animate every breast. The eyes of Lady 
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Mxt at once told to the libertine De Valence, who was well 
tesud m the like expressions, what were her sentiments to- 
wards the young Regent ; and the blushes ^nd the eager ci- 
vilities of the ladies around, displayed how much they were 
struck with the now fully discerned, unequalled graces of his 
person. Lady Mar forgot all in him. And, indeed, so much 
did he seem the idol of every heart that from the two venera- 
ble lords of Loch-awe and Botliwell, to the youngest men in 
company, all ears hung on his words, all eyes upon his coun- 
tenance. 

The entertainment was conducted with every regard to 
feudal precedence, and ths^ chivalric courtesy wliich a no- 
ble conqueror always pays to the vanquishe<l. Indeed from 
the wit and pleasantry which passed frf)m the opposite side 
of the tables, and in which the ever gay Murray was the lea- 
der, it rather appeared a convivial meeting of friends than 
the asseitibling together of mortal foes. During the ban- 
quet, the bards sung legends of the Scottish worthies who 
had bi'ought honor to their nation in days of old, and as the 
board was cleared, they struck at once into a Ml chorus. 
Wallace caught the sound of his own name, accompanied 
with epithets of the most extravagant praise ; he rose hastily 
from his chair and motioned them with his hand to cease. 
They obeyed immediately ; but Lady Mar remonstrating 
with him, he gaily said, that it was nn ill omen to sing a 
warrior's actions till he were incapable of performing any 
wore, and therefore he begged she would excuse him from 
hearkening to his. 

Then let us change their strains to a dance ? replied the 
Countess, rising. 

1 have no objection ; answered he, and putting the hand 
she presented to him into that of Lord de Warrenne, he ad- 
ded, I am not of a sufficiently gay temperament to grace the 
change ; but this Earl may not have the same reason for de- 
clining so fair a challenge ! 

Lady Mar blushed with mortification, for she had thought 
that Wallace would not venture to refuse before so many ; 
but following the impulse of De Warrenne's arm, she pro- 
ceeded to the other end of the room, where the younger lords 
of both countries, by Murray's quick arrangement 4iad al- 
ready singled out ladies, and were marshalled for the dance. 

As the hours moved on towards midnight, the spirits of 
Wallace subsided from their usual tone into a sadness which 
he thought might be noticed ; and \kishing to escape such 
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servation, (for he could not explain to those gay ones, "wiio 
had never felt the loneliness of a widowed heart, why scenes 
like these ever made him sorrowful) and whispering to Mar, 
that he would go for an hour to visit Montgomery, he with- 
drew unnoticed by all but his watchful enemy. 

De Valence, who had before heard hum inquire of Ldidy 
Ruthven why Helen was not present ; and who hovei'ed un- 
easily about his steps was within hearing of this whisper &1- 
«o, and with a satanic joy the dagger shook in his hand. — 
He knew that Wallace had many a solitary place to pass 
through between Snawdoun and the citadel : and the compa- 
ny being too pleasantly absorbed to attend to who entered or 
disappeared, he took an opportunity, and stole but after him. 

But for once the impetuouS"fury of hatred met a tempora- 
ry disappointment While De Valence was cowering", like 
a thief under the eaves of the houses, and prowling along the 
lonely patlis to the citadel ; while He started at every noise, 
as if it came to apprehend him for his meditated deed ; or 
rushed forward at the sight of any solitary passenger, whom 
his eager vengeance almost mistook for Wallace ; Wallace 
himself had t^en a different track. 

As he walked through the illuminated archways which 
led from the great hall, he perceived a darkened passage. 
Hoping by tliat avenue to get out of tlie palace unobsen^ed, 
he immediately struck into it ; for he was aware, that should 
he go the usual i»ay, and the crowd at the gate recognize 
him, he should not escatpe their acclamation. He followed 
this passage for a considerable time, and at last was stopped 
by a door. It yielded to his hand, and entering" whither it 
led, he found himself at the entrance of a large building. 
He advanced, and passing a high screen of carved oak, by a 
dim light which gleamed from the waxen tapers on the altar, 
he perceived that it was the chapel. 

A happy transition, said he to himself, from tlie gay scene 
I l\ave now left, from the grievous scenes I have lately shar* 
ed ! Here, gracious God ! tht)ught he, may I, unseen by any 
Oftber eye pour out my whole soul to thee. And here ^ill I, 
before thy footstool, declare my thanksgiving for thy mer- 
cies ; and with my tears wash from my soul the stains of the 
blood I have been compelled to shed ! 

While he yet advanced with a holy composure towards the 

altar, he was startled by a voice which proceeded from the 

quarter whither he was going, and with low and gjSntly 

thed fervor, uttered these words ; « Defend bim, my 
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Heaventy Father! Oh, defend him by day and night from 
the deTices of this wicked man : and above all, during* these 
hours of revelry and confidence, guard his unshielded breast 
from treachery and death.*' The voice faltered, and added 
with gpreater agitation, *' Ah, unhappy me, that I should be 
the cause of danger to the hope of Scotland, and I should 
pluck peril on the head of William Wallace !" A figure, 
which had been hidden by the rails of the altar, with these 
words rose suddenlyi and stretching forth her clasped hands, 
fervently exclaimed, *^ But thou who knowest I had no blame 
in this, wilt not afflict me by his danger ! Thou wilt deliver 
hinv O God, out of the hand of this cruel foe !** 

Wallace was not more astonished at hearing that some one 
near him was his secret enemy, than at seeing Lady Helen 
in that place at that hour ; and addressing heaven for him. 
There was something so celestial in the maid as she stood in 
her white robes, true emblems of her own innocence, before 
the footstool of God, that although her prayers were deliver- 
ed with a pathos which told they sprang from a heart more 
than commonly interested in their object, yet every word and 
look breathed so eloquently the virgpin purity of her soul, the 
hallowed purpose of her petitions, that W^allace, drawn by 
the sympathy with which kindred 'virtues ever attract spirit 
to spirit did not hesitate to discover himself. He stepped 
from the shadow which involved him : the pale light of the 
tapers shone upon Im advancing figure. Helen's eyes fell 
upon him as she turned round. She was transfixed and si- 
lent. He moved forward. Lady Helen, said he, in a res- 
pectful and even tender voice. At the sound, a fearful 
rushing of shame seemed to overwhelm all her faculties f 
for she knew not how long he might have been in the church : 
and that he had not heard her beseech heaven to make him 
less the object of her tlioughts. She sunk on her knees be- 
side the altar, and covei'ed her face with her hands. 

The action, the confusion, might have betrayed her secret 
to Wallace. But he only thought of her pious invocations, 
for his safety ; he only remembered that it was she who had 
given a holy grave to the only woman he could ever love ; 
and full of gratitude, as a pilgrim would approach a saint, 
he drew near her. Holiest of earthly maids, said he, kneel- 
ing down beside her, in this lonely hour, in the sacred pres- 
ence of almighty purity, receive my soul's thanks for the 
prayers I have this moment heard you breathe for me ! They 
are more precious to me, Lady Helen, than the gene** 
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plaudits of my country ; they are a greater reward' to me, 
than would have been the crown, with which Scotland sotig-ht 
to endow me ; for do they not give me what all the world 
cannot, the protection of heaven ! 

I would pray for it ! softly answered Helen, but not ven« 
turing to look up. 

And the prayers of the virtuous, we know, availeth much ! 
what then may 1 not expect from thine ? Continue to ofFer up 
that incense for me, added he, and I shall march forth to- 
morrow with redoubled strength ; for, I shall yet think, holy 
maid, that I have a Marion to pray for pne on earth- as well as 
in Heaven. 

Lady Helen's heart beat at these words ; but it was with 
no unhallowed emotion. She withdrew her hands ffoxa her 
face, and clasping them, looked up : — Marion will indeed 
echo all my prayers. And He who reads my heart, will, 1 
trust, grant them ! They are for your life. Sir William Wal- 
lace, added she, turning to him with agitation, for it is 
menaced. 

I will inquire by whom, answered he, when I have first 
paid my duty at this altar for guarcUng it so long. And dare 
I, daughter of goodness, to ask you to unite the voice of your 
gentle spirit with the secret one of mine ? I would beseech 
Heaven for pardon on my own transgressions : I would ask of 
its mercy to establish the liberty of Scotland. — Pray with roe, 
Lady Helen, and the invocations our souls utter, will meet 
the promise of him who said. Where two faithful heart9 are^ 
there am I in the mklat of them, 

Helen looked on him with a holy smile, and pressing the 
crucifix which she held, to her lips, bowed her head on it in 
mute assent. Wallace threw himself prostrate on the steps 
of the altar ; and the fervor of his si^hs alone breathed to 
his companion the deep devotion of his soul. How the time 
past he knew not ; so was he absorbed in the communion, 
which his spirit held with the sublimest of beings. But the 
bell of the palace striking the matin hour, reminded him that 
he was yet on earth ; and looking up, his eyes met thcoe of 
Helen. His devotional cross hung on his arm ! He kissed 
it — Wear this, holy maid, said he in rememberance of this 
hour ! She bowed her fiiir neck, and he put the conseerated 
chain over it: Let it bear witness to a friendship, .added he^ 
clasi>ing her hand in his, which will be cementedjjj^ eternal 
ties in Heaven ! 

Helen bent her face upon his hands : He felt the *wred 
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tears of so pure a compact upon them ; and while he looked 
upy as if he thought the spirit of his Marion hovered near to 
bless ajcommunion so remote from all infringement of the 
dedicated sentiment he had vowed ever to maintain for her^— 
Helen raised her head — and with a terrible shridc, throwing 
her arms around the body of Wallace, he that moment fSt 
the assassin's steel in his<^ack, and ^he fell senseless on his 
breast. He started on his feet^ and a dagger fell from his 
garments to the ground, but the hand which bad struck the 
blow be could no where see. To search further, he could 
not tbei^ for Helen lay on his bosom like one dead. Not 
doubting that she had seen his assailant, and so had fainted, 
he was laying her on the steps of the altar that he might 
bring some water from the bason of the chapel to recover her, 
wh^i he saw that her arm was not only stained with his 
blood, but streamed with her own. The dagger had pierced 
through it in reachiug him. 

Execrable villain ! cried he, turning cold at the sight ; 
and instantly comprehending that it was to defend him she 
had thrown her arms around him, he exclaimed in a voice of 
agony, are two of the most matchless women #ie earth ever 
saw, to die for me ! Trembling witli terror and with renew- 
ed grief, for the terrible scene of EUerslie was now brought 
in iul its horrors before him, he tore off her veil to staunch 
the blood ; but the wound was too deep for his surgery ; and 
insensible as she was, losing every other consideration in fears 
for her life, he took her up in his arms, and carried her out 
of the chapel. He hastened through the dark passage, and 
almost flying along the lighted galleries, entered the grand 
hall. The noise of the servants, as he broke through the 
pi:essing ranks at the door, alarmed the revellem, and turning 
round, what was their astonishment to behold the Regent pale 
and bloody, bearing in his arms a lady apparently lifeless, and 
covered with the same ensanguined tide ! * 

Mar instantly recognized his daughter, and rushed towards 
the bleeding group with a cry of horror. Wallace sunk 
witfaihis breathless load upon the nearest bench, and, while 
her head rested on his bosom, ordered that assistance «jK)uld 
be brought. Lady Mar. gazed tin the spectacle \k rejier 
with a ^numbed dismay. None present durst ask \ie8- 
tioQ, till the priest coming in, unbound the arm of HeK. ^nd 
discovered the deep wound from which the blood now g>..^>- 
ed afresh, streamiog over its polished surface, and dripping 
on thd hands which held her. 
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Who has done this ? cried Mar, turning to Wallace, with 
all the anguish of a father in his couvtenanoe. 

I know not, replied he, but I believe some villain who aim- 
ed at my life. 

Where is Lord De Valence ! exclaimed Mar, suddenly 
recollecting his menaces against Wallace. 

I am here : replied he in a composed voice ; would you 
have me seek for the assassin P 

No, no, cried the earl, ashamed of his suspicion ; but here 
has been some foul work— and my daughter is slain. 

Oh, not so ! cried Murray, who from her first appearance 
had hurried towards her, and knelt at her side ; she will not 
die — so much excellence cannot die. A stifled groan from 
Wallace, accompanied by a look, told Murray £at he had 
known the loss of similar lexcellence : and with this unan- 
swerable appeal, the young chieftain dropped bis bead on the 
other hand of Helen ; and could any one have sean his face, 
buried as it was in her robes, they would have beheld tears 
of agony drawn from that ever gay heart. 

The wound was closed after a few minutes, and Helen 
sighed convtMsively. At this intimation of recovery, the 
priest made all, excepting those who supported her, stand 
back. But as Lady Mar, reluctant to withdraw, lingered 
near Wallace, she saw the paleness of his countenancie turn 
of a more deadly hue, and the next moment his eyes closing^ 
without a gasp he sunk lifeless on the couch. Her shrieks 
now resounded through the hall, and falling into violent hys- 
terics, she was taken into the anti-room, while the more col- 
lected Lady Ruthven remained, to attend to the two victims 
before her. 

Lord De Valence, at the instant Wallace fell, losing all 
self command, caught hold of De Warrenne's arm, and whis- 
pering, I thought it was sure .• — ^Long live king Edward ! 
rushed out of the hall. These words revealed to De War- 
renne who was the assassin ; and though struck to the soul 
with the turpitude of the deed, he thought the honor of Eng- 
land \vuu](] Pot allow him to accuse the perpetrator, and he 
rer > ", /-.l K'r.iv. 

' ' - mate body of Wallace was now drawn from un- 

<1 r . Helen; and in the act, another priest who hadarri- 

•rered the draperies of the couch cl|^|^d with 

. i that the chieftain's back was also bainJd in the 

" ' ' ^^^ stream. Having found his wound, the wicsts 

•HHi^liiiti on the ground, and were pouring in Uieir balsams 
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when' Helen opened her eyes. Her mind was too strongly 
possessed with the horror which had entered it before she 
became insensible, to lose the consciousness of her fears, 
and immediately looking round her with an aghast counte- 
nance her sight met the outstretched body of Wallace. Oh ! 
is it so? cried she, throwing herself inte the bosom of her 
father. He >«under8tood what she meant :-^" He lives, my 
child \ but he is wounded like yourself. Have courage ; re- 
vive for his sake, and for mine !" 

Helen ! Helen ! dear Helen ! cried Murray, cling^g to 
her hand, while you hve, what that loves you can die ! 

While these acclamations surrounded her couch, Edwin 
in wordless apprehension supported the- insensible head of 
Wallace ; ahd .De Warrenne, inwardly execrating the perfi- 
dy of De Valence, knelt beside him, and bathed his tem- 
ples. 

A few minutes longer and the staunched blood refluxing 
to the chieftain's heart, he too opened his eyes, and instantly 
starting on his arm — What has happened to me ? demanded 
he ; where is Lady Helen.? 

At his voice, which aroused Helen, who believing that he 
was indeed dead, was relapsing into her former state, she 
could only press her father's hand to her lips, as if he had 
given the life she so valued, and bursting into a shower of re- 
lieving tears, breathed out her rapturous thanks to God. — 
Her low murmurs reached the ear of Wallace, and looking 
round to Edwin, whose colorless check told the depth of his 
fears : we both live, said he, your cousin speaks ; and it re- 
stores me to hear her voice once more. Let me pour out 
my gratitude to my sweet preserver. 

The dimness having left his eyes ; and the blood (the ex- 
treme loss of which had alone caused him to swoon) being 
stopped by an embalmed bandage, he felt no further incon- 
venience icom his wound ; and rising proceeded with Edwin 
to the side of Helen. Iiord Mar softly whispered his daugh- 
ter : Sir William Wallace is at your feet, my dearest child ; 
look on him and tell hiqtthat you will live. 

I am well, my ^sither, retiu'ned she, in a faltering voice, 
and O ! may it indeed please the Almighty to preserve him ! 

I aip alive and well, answered Wallace, but thanks to God 
and to you that I am so ! Had not that lovely arm received 
the • greater part of the dagger, it must have reached my 
heart. 

An exclamation of horror at what might have bee^ 
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burst from the lips «f Edwin. Helen could have Tcr^«dioed 
it, but she now neld her feelings under too severe a lein, to 
aUow them to speak. 

ThanlES to the guardian of the just^ cried she, that it hap- 
pened sa! for when I raised my eyes, i saw the assas^ with 
his gown so held before his face, tiuit 1 could not discem who 
he .was ; but the dagger was aimed at the back ^ Sir WUliam 
M^aliace ; how Fcau^t it I cannot tell, for I seemed to die 
on the instant. 

Lady Mar> haying recovered, re-entered the hall just as 
Wallace had knelt down beside Helen. Inflamed with jea- 
lousy, and maddened with the si^ht of the man on whom her 
soul doated, in such a position before her ri4ij, i^e advanced 
hastily, and in a voice which she vainly attempted to render 
composed and gentle, sternly said, alarmed as I haVe been 
by your apparent danger, I cannot but be uneasy at the at- 
tendant circumstances: tell me, therefore, and satisfy this 
good company, how it happened that you should be with the 
Regent, when I supposed you were an invalid in your own 
room, and that he was gone to the citadel. 

A crimson blush overspread the cheeks of Helen at this 
question ; for it was delivered in a tone which insinuated that 
something more than accident had occasioned their meeting : 
but, as innocence (]Uctated, she answered : — I was in the 
chapel at prayers — Sir William Wallace entered with the 
same design ; and at the moment he de^red me to mingle 
mine with his, ^this assassin appeared. I saw his<]agger rais- 
ed against our protector, and I saw no mor^. 

There was not a heart present that did not give credence 
to this account, but the polluted one of Lady Mar. She 
Smiled incredulously, and turning to the company, said, our 
apble friends will accept my apology, if in so delicate an in- 
vestigation, I should beg that my family may be left alone. 

Wallace, who perceived the tendency of her word^ and 
doubting the impression they might make on themihdsof 
men ignorant of the virtues of Lady Helen, hastily twse :— 
For once, cried he, I must counterapt a lady's orders. It is 
my wish, lords, that you will not I&ave this place tilllex- 
plain how I came to disturb the devotions of Lady Helen— 
Weared with the scene the festivities of which my aliena- 
ted heart can so little share, I thought to pass an hour with 
Lord Montgomery in the citadel ; and in seeking to avoid 
^e crowded avenues of the palace, I entered 8ie chapel. 
To my surpiwe I found Lady Helen there. I heard h^r^v 
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for the happiness of Scotland, and the safety of her defend- 
ers ; and my mind being in the frame to join in such petitions, 
I apologized for my unintentional intrusion, and begged per- 
mission to mingle my devotions with hers. Nay, impressed 
with the sacredness of the place in which we both stood, I 
presumed still further, and before the alttr of the God of pu- 
rity, poured forth my gratitude to her for the duties she had 
paid to the remains of my murdered wife. It was at this mo- 
ment, while clasping the sweet saint's hands in mine, that 
the assassin appeared. I heard Lady Helen scream : I felt 
her fall senseless on my breast, and at that instant the dag- 
ger entered my back. 

This is the history of our meeting : and the asaOsin, whom- 
ever he may be, and how long soever he was in'TOe church 
before he sought to perpetrate the nefarious deed, were he to 
speak, and capable of uttering the truth, could declare no 
other. 

But where is be to be found ? intemperately demanded La- 
dy Mar* 

If his testimony be necessary to validate my words, re- 
torned Wallace with calm dignity, I believe Lady Helen can 
nara^ him. •» 

Name him, Helen, name him my best cousin, cried Mur- 
ray, tliatl may at least have some link with thee. O! let 
me. aivenge this deed ! Tell me his name, and so yield me all 
that thou canst bestow on Andrew Murrs^ \ 

T)iere was something in the tone of Murray's voice that 
penetrated the heart of Helen. I cannot name him whom 
I suspect to any but Sir William Wallace. And I would n6t 
do it to him, replied she, were it not to warn him against 4i- 
ture danger. I did not see the assassin's &ce,tlierefore how 
can I dare to set you to take vengeance on one who per- 
chaiice may be ihnocent ? — ^I forgive him niy blood, smce 
li^ven has spared to Scotland its protector's. 

If he be a Southron, cried Baron Hilton, coming forward, 
name him, gracious lady ; and I will answer for it, that were 
he the son of the king, he should meet death from our mon- 
- arch for this unknightly outrage. 

I thank your zeal, brave chieftain; replied she, but I 
would not abandon to certain death even the wicked man. — 
May he repent ! — I will ftame him to Sir William Wallace 
alone ; and then, trusting in God, I shall hope that when he 
knows his secret enemy, he will guard against him and his 
emissaries. Meanwhile, my father, I would withdraw.- 
Vol. I. G g 
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Then whispering something to him, she was lifted in his arms 
and Murray's tx> be carried to her chamber. 

As she moved away, she cast her eyes on Wallace. He 
rose, and would have spoken, but she waved her hand to him 
with an expression in her countenance of an idea so heroic, 
yet so tender, that feeling as if he were parting with a be- 
loved sister who had just risked her life for him, and whom 
he might never see again, he uttered not a word ; but turn- 
ing another ^ay, left the hall by an opposite door. 



O 



CHAPTER XXXVIU. 



DAY-BREAK gleamed over the sky, before the wonder- 
ing spectators of the late extraordinary scene had dispersed 
to their different quarters. 

De Warrenne was so well convinced, by what had dropped 
fromDe Valence, of his having been the assassin, that when 
they met at sun rise to take horse for the borders, be said 
nothing more to him th^ that he was surprised not to find 
him under an arrest for the last night's work. 

The wily Scot knew better, replied De Valence, than so 
to expose the reputation of the lady. He knew that she re- 
. ceived the wound in his arms : and he durst not seize me, 
for fear I should pjfoclaim it. 

He cannot fear that, replied De Warrenne, for he has pro- 
chumed that himself. He has told every paiticular of his 
meeting witli Lady Helen in the chapel, of her sheltering 
him with her arms ; and so there is nothing for you now to 
declare, but your own infamv. For infamous I must call it. 
Lord Aymer ; and nothing but the respect I have for my 
country, prevents me pointing the eyes of the indignant 
Scots to you ; nothing but the stigma your exposure would 
bring upon the English name, could make me pass over the 
deed. 

De Valence laughed heartily at this speech of De War- 

renne's. Why, my lord Warden, said he, have you been 

taking private lessons of heroics from this doughty Scot, 

that you talk thus ? It was not with these sentiments that 

. you overthrew the princes of Wales, and made the petty 

^Mngs of Ireland fly before you ? You would tell another 

«*A^ry were your o^vn interest in question ; and I can tell you 

my vengeance is not satisfied. I will yet see tjie bright- 
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ness of those eyes, on which the proud daughter of Mar 
hangs so fondly, extinguished in death. Her voice shall 
not arouse that now ready ear ; — those glittering locks shall 
be strewn in the dust ! — ^Maid or wife, Helen shall be torft 
from his arms : and if I cannot make her a virgin bride, she 
shall at least be mine as his widow— for I swear not to be 
disappointed ! 

** For shame, De Valence ! I should blush to owe my 
courage to rivalry, or my perseverance in the field to a pas- 
sion for a woman." 

Every man according to his constitution, returned De 
Valence, and shrugging his shoulders he mounted his horse. 

The cavalcade of Southrons now appeared. They were 
met on the plain before Stirling by the Regent, who quite 
recovered fiDm any ill effects of his wotmd, advanced at the 
head of ten thousand men, to escort his prisoners to th& bor> 
ders. Lord Mar, by Helen's desire, had informed Wallace, 
what had been the threats of De Valence, and that she sus- 
pected him to be tlie assassin. But this suspicion was put 
beyond a doubt by the evidence of the dagger, which Hld- 
win sought, and found in the chapel : it bore the martlets 
on its hilt, which are the arras of De Valence. 

At sight of it, a general indignation filled the Scottish 
chiefs ; and assembling round their regent, with one breath 
they demanded that the false earl should be detained, and 
punished as became the honor of nations, for so execrable a 
breach of all laws, human and divine. Wallace replied, 
that he believed the attack to have been instigated by a per- 
sonal motive ; and, therefore, as he alone was the object, 
not the state of Scotland, he should merely acquaint the earl 
that his villiany was known ; and let the shame of disg^<be 
be his punishment. 

Ah ! observed Lord Bothwell, men who trample on con- 
science, soon get over shame. 

That is true, replied Wallace, but I suit my actions to my 
own mind, not to my enemy's. And if he cannot feel dis- 
honor, I will not so far disparage myself as to think so worth- 
less a creature deserving my resentment. 

While he was quieting the re-awakened indignation of his 
nobles, whose blood began to boil afresh at sight of their 
Regent's enemy, the Southron lords conducted by Lord 
Mar, approached- When that nobleman drew near, Wal- 
lace's first inquiry was for Lady Helen. The earl inform- 
ed him that he had received intelligence of her having '' 
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without fever, and that she was not awaVe when the messen- 
ger came off with his g^ood tidings. That all was then like- 
fy to be well with her, was great comfort to Wallace ; and, 
with an unruffled brow, riding up to the squadron of South- 
rons, w^ich was headed by De Warrenne and De Valence, 
he immediately approached the latter, aiid drawing out the 
dagger, held it towards him : The next time^ Lord De Val- 
ence, said he, that you draw this dagger, let it be with a 
more honorable aim than assassination. 

De Valence, surprised, took it in confusion and without a 
vord ; but his countenance told the state of his mind. He 
was humbled by the man he hated ; and while a sense of the 
disgrace he had incurred, tore his proud soul, he had not dig- 
nity enough to acknowledge the generosity of his enemy la 
again giving him that! life which his treachery had forfeited ; 
but taking the dagger, he wreaked the boiling vengeance of 
his malice upon the senseless steel, and breaking it asunder 
threw the pieces into the air, and turning from Wallace with 
an affected disdain, said to the shivered weapon, '* You shall 
not betray me again !" 

Nor you betray our honors. Lord De Valence ; exclaimed 
Earl De Warrenne, and, therefore, though the nobleness of 
Sir William Wallace is so great as to leave you at large after 
this outrage on his person, we will at least assert our inno- 
cence of any connivance with the deed ; and as your com- 
manding officer, I order you under an arrest, and to be kept 
under a strong guard till we pass the Scottish lines. 

*Tis well, cried Baron Hilton, that such is your determina- 
tion, my lord ; else no honest man could hatfe continued in 
the same company with one who has so tarnished the English 
name. 

De Valence, with an ironical smile, looked towards tiie 
squadron which approached to obey De Warrenne, and ssud, 
** Though it \i& <£shonor to you to marqh with me out of 
Scotland, the proudest of yon all will deem it honor to be 
allowed to return with me hither. I have an eye on those 
^o stand with cap in hand to rebellion. And for you. Sir 
William Wallace, added he, turning to him as he was rein- 
ing in his steed, which had been made to plunge by one of 
the fragments of the dagger, as they fell, sticking in its neck ; 
I hold no terms with a rebel ; and deem all honor that 
would rid my sovereign and the earth of such low-born wro- 
^nce.** 

Before Wallace could answer, he saw De Valence struck 
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from hrs horse by the Lochaber-axe of Edwin. Indignant at 
the insult offered his beloved commander, he had suddenly 
raised his arm, and aiming a blow with all his strength, the 
earl was immediately stunned, and precipitated to tlie 
^ound. Seeing him down, he jumped on his breast, and 
striking him across the head with the flat of his sword, ex- 
claimed in a voice of detestation, ♦* Wretch ! were I like 
yourself I would now take your worthless life ; — but let us 
meet in the field, and we part no more till I have rid the 
world of such a lawless ing^ate !" 

At sight pf the fall of the Southron chieftain, tlie Scottish 
troops avk^dre of there being some misunderstanding bet\Y«en 
the Regent apdNlje English lords, uttered a shout. Wal- 
lace, on the^stan^to prevent accidents, sent to the lines to 
appease the I. tumult; and immediately throwing himself off 
his horse baktenefl to the postrate Earl. A fearful pause 
reigned throughout the whole of the Soutlirons. They did 
not know but that every enraged Scot would now fall on 
them, and that in spite of the Regent, they might all be ex- 
terminated on. the spot. — The troops were already running 
forward, when Wallace's messengers arrived and ql^cked 
them ; and himself calling to Edwin, stopped hi9 farther 
chastisement of the recovering Earl. , • ^ 

£^win, you have done wrong, cried he, as he approached 
him ; give me that sword which you have sullied by raising 
it against a prisoner totally in our power. 

Edwin, with a vived blush, resigned the weapon to his gen- 
eral ; yet,, with his foot still on the breast of De Valence, he 
said, " But have you not gi*anted life twice to this prisoner ? 
and has he not in return, raised his hand against your life 
and Lady Helen P You pardon him agsun !»And in the mo- 
ment of your clemency, he insults the Lord Regent of Scot- 
land in the face of both nations ! — I could not hear him and 
live, without making him feel that you have those about you 
who will not forgive such crimes." 

Edwin, returned Wallace, had not the Lord Regent full 
power to punish ? and if he sees right to hold his hand 
back from taking vengeance^ those who do it for him, in- 
vade his dignity. — I should be unwortliy the honor of pro- 
tecting a brave nation, should I stoop to tread on every rep- 
tile that stings me in my path. — ^Leave Lord De Valence te 
the setitence his commander has pronoimced. And, as an 
expiation for your having offended military and moral law 
this day, you must remain at Stirling till 1 return intoS< 
land^' Gg2 
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De yalence, hardly awake from the stupor which the blow 
of the battle-axe had occasioned, (for indignation had ^ven 
to the young warrior the strength of manhood) was rsdsed 
from the ground ; . and soon after coming completely to 
himself, and being made sensible of what - had happened, he 
was taken foaming with rage and mortiiication» into the 
ceitfre of. the Southron lines. 

Lord Montgomery, alarmed at the confusion he saw from 
the distance of the rear, ordered his litter round to the front ; 
and hearing all that had passed^c^he joined with De Warrenne 
in pleading for the abashed Edwin. \ 

'Vis youth and zeal, cried Montgomery, are siiKcient to 
excuse the intemperance of the deed. /""^ 

No ! interrupted Edwin, I have G^ended, arajL I will ex- 
piate. Only my honored: lord, s lid he,\pprafching Wal- 
lace, while he checked the emotion which WowTd have flowed 
from his eyes ; when I am absent, sometimes remember that 
it was your l^d win's love which hurried him into this dis- 
grace ! 

My dear Edw.in, returned Wallace, there j^re many im- 
petuous spirits in Scotland, who need the lesson I . now en- 
force Upon you, and they will be brought to maintain the 
law of honor, when they see that their Regent spares not its 
slightest violation, even when done by his best beloved 
Jriend.^ — Farewell till we meet again ! 

Edwin kissed Wallace's hand in silence; it was now wet 
with his tears ; and drawing his helmet hastily over his eyes, 
he retired into the rear of Lord Mar's party. That noble- 
man soon after took leave of tlie Regent, who, placing him- 
self at the head of his legions, the tnimpets blew the signal 
of march. Edwin at the sound, which a few minutes be- 
fore he would have greeted with so much joy, felt his grief- 
swollen heart ^ve way ; he sobbed aloud, and galloped to 
' a distance to hide from all eyes the violence of his regrets. 
■■^' The trumpUng of many hpfses rolled over the ground like de- 
jparting thunder. 

Edwin at last stole a loQk towards the plain ; he beheld a 
vast cloud of dust, but no more saw the squadrons of his 
friend. 
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(a p. 9.) WALTER STEWART, the father of Sir John 
Monteith, assumed the nan^^e and Earldom of Monteith, in 
right of |is wife, the daughter and heiress of the preceding 
Earl. Vnien his wife died he married an English woman of 
rank. Lord Monteith being ai^ently attached to the liberties 
of his country, his bride found means to cut him off by poison ; 
and was rewarded by the enemies of Scotland for this treason, 
with the hand of an ancestor of the Dukes of Bedford. 

(6 p. 12.) This treacherous Scot who persuaded Baliol to 
his ruin, was John Cummins, of Strathbogie, Earl of Athol in 
right of his wife, the heiress of that earldom. 

(c p. 14 ) I'he tradition i-espectiugthis stone is as follows 
— Hiber or Iber, who came from the Holy Land to inhabit 
the coasts of Spain, brought this sacred relic along with him. 
From Spain he transplanted it with the colony he sent out to 
people the south of Ireland : and from Ireland it was brought 
into Scotland by the great Fergus the son of Ferchard. He 
placed it in Argyleshire ; but Mac Alpine removed S%, to 
Scone, and fixed it in the royal chair in which all the suc- 
ceeding kings of Scotland -# were inaugurated. Edward the 
first of England caused it to be placed in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where it now stands. 

(dp. 14.) It is not necessary to remind the reader of the 
authorities whence these notorious facts are drawn. 

(e p. 14.) This battle was fought by Alexander IH. on 
the first of August, 1263, against Acho, King of Norway.— 
That monarch invaded Scotland with a large army, an<l 
drew his forces up before Largs, a town in Ayrshire. He 
here met with a great defeat, and retired, covei-ed with dis- 
grace to his own country. 

( /p. 18 ) Claymore is an ancient Scottish word. 

(^p.21.) Southrons and Saxons were the common ap- 
pellations with which the Scots used to denominate the in- 
vading armies -of Edward the firat : — ^They were chiefly com- 
posed of Irish, and Welch, and foreigners. < 
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(h p. oO.) Thiua ?ui meaBg na reultam mor, &c. are the be- 
ginning words of an old Gaelic ditty^ the English of which 
runs thus ; 
Thou who art amid the stars, move to thy bed with music, &c. 

(» p. 49.) The cavern which sheltered Sir William Wal- 
lace near Corie Linn, is yet revered by the people. 

(Jc p. 49) Pibroch a martial pieoe of music adapted to 
the Highland pipe. 

(Jt p. 50.) Siogen, so the war word was termed. 

(m p. 69 ) Few personages are so renowned in tradition 
as Thomas of Ercildoune, usua% called the rhymer. He was 
a poet and a sage» and believed by his contemponnies to be 
a prophet. He was bom at Ercildoune, a village on the Lee- 
der (or Lauder) where the ruins of his paternal castle where 
he dwelt, and which was called Learmont Tower, still re- 
main. 

(yi p. 72.) The standard of Edward the First was a golden 
dragon. 

(o p. 72.) William Lord Soulis, was a powerful chief in 
the south of Scotland. — He founded pretensions to the Scot- 
tish crown before it was adjudged to Baliol^ on his descent 
from an illegitimate daughter of Alexander IL Soulis was 
ever a traitor to Scotland ; and Was so profligate a cliaracter, 
and so notoriously cruel, that tradition endows him with Uie 
power of the most infernal necromancy. His castle of Her- 
mitage in Teviotdale is still shewn as the resort of malignant 
daemons. 

{p p. 92. A bull's head presented at a feast was a sign that 
some one of the company was immediately to be put to death. 

{q p. 96.) It is a Scottish custom to distinguish chieftains 
of the same name by the title of their estates. 

(r p. 129.) At a time when Achauis, King of Scots, and 
Hungas, King of the Picts, were fiercely driven by Athel- 
stan. King of Northumberland, into "East I^thian, Hungas, 
full of terrors that the next morning would witness the 
slaughter of all his tropps, fell into a sleep, which presented 
to him a vision which tradition tells, was verified the ensu- 
ing day by the appearance of the cross of St. Andrew held 
out to him from the heavens, and Waving him to victory. — 
Under this banner he conquered the North«^mberland for- 
ces ; and slaying their leader, the scene of the battle has 
henceforth been called AtheUtan-ford. 

(sp. 139.) The great wall of Severus, which runs be- 
jn Abercom and Kirkpatrick, being attacked biL the 
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Scots at the time the. Romans abandoned Briton, a huge 
breach was made in it by Graham (or Greame,) the uncle 
of the youniy ti^g of Scots By this achievement he con- 
quered the whole of the country as far as the Chevoits ; and 
the wall of Severus has hence been called Graham's dyke. 

(^ p. 141.) This is the tradition respecting Craignacoheilg. 
Glenfinlass was the favourite chase of the Scottish monarch s. 

(u p. 150.) It was a custom with turbulent Scottish chiefs 
when any fewd existed between their families, to leave the 
right hand of their children untpnched by the holy water in 
baptism, as a sign that no law, even of heaven, should pre- 
vent them^ taking revenge. From this usage Kirkpatrick 
declares that the hands of the children in Wallace's train 
shall be left unchristened till they have taken vengeance on 
their oppressors. 

(w p. 154.) This Alexander Scrymgeour was the descend- 
ant of the two renowned knights of that name who signalized 
tliemselves by similar acts of bravery in the reigns of Mal- 
colm III. and Alexander I. Their name was originally Car- 
ron : and the reason of its change is thus recorded. During 
a rebellion of Malcolm Ill's northern subjects, that monarch 
was dangerously beset by them on the banks of the Spey. — 
It was necessary he should cross the river, which was not 
only perilous in its cun-ent, but a strong body of the enemy 
lined the opposite shore to prevent his landing. The stand- 
ard bearer of the royal army, at sight of these dangers made 
a halt The king in his displeasure snatched the standard 
from his hand, and gave it to Sir Alexander Carron, who im- 
mediately plunged into the river, and swimming to the other 
side, performed prodigies of valor amongst the rebels. For 
this service Malcolm gave to him and his posterity the name 
to Scrymgeour (sharp fight) and made him the royal stand- 
ard bearer in the Scottish army. This post was made hered- 
itary in the family by Alexander I. to reward the son of the 
first of the name of Scrymgeour for an action of similar loy- 
alty. Sir Alexander Scrymgeour the descendant of these 
Iieroes, and the frieild of Sir William Wallace, proved him- 
self in every way worthy of his ancestors. 

(x p. 154.) A lion d'or, in a field gules, is the arms of Scot- 
land. 

(y p. 158.) Achaius king of Scotland, having won the love 
and alliance of Charlemagne and of many other christiati 
kings, found himself to be so mighty, that he took for his de- 
vice the Thistle and Rewe, and for his motto For my defence ! 
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The Rewe from iu salutary properties denoting his wis- 
dom in peace, and the thistle by its guardian prickles, ex- 
emplifying his power in war. 

(z p. 166.) Albin was the ancient name of Scotland. 

{aa p. 179.) Accolade, the three strokes of the sword giv- 
en in Imighting. 

{bb p. 179.) It was the custom in Scotland on investing a 
knigh^ to present him, along with the sword and consecra- 
ted spurs, a girdle of the same sanctity. 

(cc p. 200.) The Eildon tree is famous in tradition. It 
stood near Learmont tower on the Leeder, tlie seat of Tho- 
mas the sage or prophet of Ercildoune. It was reported that 
here he met the fairy who endowed him with many supemat- 
Vral gifts : and that from this spot he generally uttered his 
predictions. The tree no longer exists, but the plixe where 
it stood is marked by a large stone called the Eildon tree 
stone. 

(dd p. 212.) This tower, with'm the fortress of Dumbar- 
ton, is still called WaUac^a tower ; and a sword is shewn 
there as the one that belonged Wallace. 

{ee p. 214.) The dangerous gulf of Corie-Vrekin lies 
between the shores of Jura and Scarba. Superstition has 
tenanted its shelves and eddies with every fabulous dxmon of 
the Ocean ; and amongst tlie rest, tells a thousand wild le- 
gends of a beautiful mermaid who holds her marine court 
beneath its whirlpool. Mr. J. Leydon has written a fine bal- 
lad on this subject. 

(^p. 217.) CxiUiony means the mournful sound of ruaves. 

{gg p. 221.) Birling is a small boat generally used by fishers. 

{hh p. 225.) Green was a color much worn by the ladies 
in the early ages of Scotland. 

(m p. 226.) ShedUng, the process of the shepherds ascend- 
ing into the mountains at a certain time of tlie year, to feed 
their flocks. 

(kk p. 227.) Glenaheaiah, means valley of willow. 

{Up. 231.) The £ama of Ayr, were the barracks (or pal- 
ace) built in that town by King Edward, for the occasional 
residence of his viceroy the Lord Warden. 

(mm p. 235.) These names, and many more, fill the list 
which tlie poet Henry gives of this horrid massacre. 

(nnp. 235.) This William Ruthven, baron of Ruthven 

on the Spey, and lord of the castle of Hunting tower, which 

nds on the Tay two miles from Perth, was the ancestor of 

•arls of Cowrie, and of the renowned Ruthven, Earl of 
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Forth and Bfenford, who bo greatly signalized himself in the 
armies of Gustavus Adolphus. William lord Ruthven, who 
With his family were the fast friends of Wallace performed 
services to Scotland more niraierous than the disposition of 
these volumes affords room to recount. 

(oo p. 237.) Coronach, a national dirge sung over the 
body of a dead chief. 

iPP P- 238.) fVake, is a peremony still used by the friends 
of the dead in the Highlands of Scotland. They sit up with 
the body to lament overjt, and during their time of mourn- 
ing regale themselves with sumptuous feasts. 

(qq p. 240.) The parallel scene to tliis in blind Harrie's 
poem, is yet more horribly described ; its painting miglit 
have been too strong for a work of this kind, but the simple 
and pathetic lamentations of the nurse in the old poem, are 
not to be equalled by any copy in Modern prose. 

(rrp. 248.) These were Loudon, Corsbie, Monktoune, 
&c. in Ayrshire, and Auchinames, &c. in Renfrew. 

(««p. 252.) Ralph de Monthermer was a noble knight, 
who married Jane of Acre, the daughter of king Edward 
the first. He was created Earl of Gloucester on his mar- 
riage with this princess. 

(tt p. 254.) Sir Richard Maitland of the castle of Thirles- 
tane on the Leeder, is noted in Scottish tradition for his 
bravery. His valiant defence of his castle against tlie Eng- 
lish in his extreme old age, is still the subject of enthusiasm 
amongst the people of Lauderdale. He was usually called 
the Stalxoarth auld hmght of Luaderdale, meaning the brave 
old knight, &c. He had three sons, but only one survived 
him who, from that circumstance, was surnamed burd alane, 
which signifies solitary. 

(wi p. 255.) Sir Malcolm Wallace, the father of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, was killed in the year 1295, on Loudon-hill 
in a battle with the English. 

(ww p. 257:) The remains of this ancient seat of the Mar 
family are yet visible. 

(xj? p. 261.) This circumstance is recorded of SirJoha 
Graham and his noble father, who was David Graham, lord 
of Dundaff and Kincardine, iUid descendant of the renowned 
Graham from whom the Dyke is named. 

(yy p. 263.^ Mevireaco ! is to rei-'w or take heart aja*^ 
This brave injunction is now the motto of th^ ^•■"•»weU ^ 

{zz p. 273.) This historical fact relatl. ^ 

is yet exultingly repeated on the spot. 
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{aaa p. 275 ) The Pyrsc were the notes sounded, in hunt- 
ing, at the death of the game. 

{bhb p. 275) It is recorded that the memory of Cressing-- 
ham was so odious to the Scots, that they did indeed flay his 
dead body, and made saddles and girths and other things of 
his skii). 

{ccc p. 303.x Edward intending to send out forces to 
Guienne under the command of Humphrey, Earl of Here- 
ford, the constable, and Roger Earl of Norfolk, the marshal 
of England, these two powerful nobles refused to execute his 
commands. A violent altercation ensued, '^and the king, in 
the height of his passionj exclaimed to the constable. Sir 
Earl, by God, you shall either go or hang. By God, Sir 
King, replied Hereford, I will neither go nor hang. And 
he immediately departed with the marshal and their respec- 
tive trains. ' 

(dddp.305) "The men of Israel said unto Gideon, rule 
then over us, both thou, and thy son, and thy son's son also ; 
for thou hast delivered us from the hand of Midian. And 
Gideon said unto them, 1 will not rule over you, neitlier shall 
my son rule over you ; the Loi*d shall rule over you. Judges, 
chap. viii. 

The answer of Wallace on this occasion, is given with 
great force in Henry's poem. 

{eee p. 314.) Gentlest is here used in the Scottish sense, 
meaning of the noblest blood. 

iff/ p. 323.) All who are conversant with the traditionary 
accounts of the ancient Scottish manners, must be well ac- 
quainted with there barbarous custonw. They were employ- 
ed to perpetuate a ferocity against -tHeir enemies, similar to 
that which was inculcated, by resembling means, into the 
young Hannibal . 

(g-g-^ p, 327.) Deeds shaip is one of the honorable mottos 
worn by the present head of the noble house of Ruthven. 

(A/iAp. 334.) l/jrd Ay mer de Valence was Earl of Pem- 
broke; but being iirst known in Scotland by his family name, 
!^ was never in that king-dom called by any other title. 
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